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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The author being called on by his publishers for a 
second edition of his ''Sketches in Ireland/' feels 
happ7 in haying the opportunity of recalling the ob- 
servation he had made in his former preface, namely, 
" that Ireland was an unfashionable country to travel 
in/* This, however true twelve years ago, is certainly 
not so now — ^for at present multitudes of tourists 
pass along, and to meet the new demand they have 
created, not only smooth and convenient roads are 
^ perfected, but comparatively comfortable hotels and 
^ modes of getting forward are at hand, which were 
, altogether out of the question when the writer of 
these sketches felt himself obliged to claim the always 
/% ready hospitality of the clergy and gentry residing 
^ in the unfrequented lines of country through which 
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he ventured to travel. This work, therefore, cannot 
Twno be called " A Tour through hitherto unnoticed 
districts of Ireland" — for many a tourist has looked 
forth from the summit of Lough Salt mountain, on 
the singularly wide-spread prospect of land and 
ocean thence presented to his view — or admired the 
rich variety of rocks, woods, waterfalls and glens, 
that the valUs aapera of GlengarifiP suppUes. 

Besides, there is now no lack of descriptive books; 
for it may be asserted that within the last twelve years, 
upwards of twenty writers have thought well of en- 
lightening the public respecting our physical, social> 
and poUtical slate, and not only British, but French 
and German travellers, have told the world where we 
are wrong and how we may be made right. Now, 
without at all deciding whether any or each of these 
authors observed carefiiUy, described accurately, or 
speculated soundly, it may be allowed that in the 
multitude of these counsellors there must be much 
wisdom — and therefore, it is hazardous in Messrs. 
Curry and Co. to throw such a stale work as mine 
before the public, when so much of fresher fare is 
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within their reach. Perhaps they speculate under 
the supposition, that amongst English, Scotch^ 
American, French and Prussian writers, some may 
choose to read what an Irishman with all his par- 
tialities (and they are w)t a few) inhj feel and 
say respecting his native country. 

CO. 

August 15, 1839. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Ireland is such an unfashionable countiy, that to 
travel out of it seems the pursuit of every one who 
is not forced by poverty to stay at home. Thus, 
every one who is tired of his time, and fondly fancies 
that change of mind can be prociured by change of 
place, flies from his own despised country as fast as 
steam can paddle or wheel whirl him, to join the 
herd of idlers^ that infest the sunny roads of France 
or Italy; visiting the Continent, as woodcocks do 
southern shores, to be shot at by sharpers, and 
become the fair and fiill-fed game of inn-keepers, 
and artists, and Ciceroni. Therefore there is not a 
dasty watering-place in England, nor an old arch or 
rain in Italy, nor a lake or mountain in Switzerland, 
that is not familiar on the lips of tourists. Thus, 
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driving along amidst dust and disagreeability, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping in discomfort, at length men 
come home not better, not wiser, not happier than 
they were when they set out; or, as an old writer 
well says, "they who cross the seas to fill their 
hearts and J]ieir brain, do but travel northward for 
heat, and seek that candle which they carry in their 
hand." Now with all deference it is suggested, that 
there are monuments of antiquity in Ireland worthy 
of inspection; there is scenery on which the eye 
may rest with delight ; we have woods, and waters, 
and glens, and mountains, abundantly picturesque, 
and sufficient to call forth the exertion of the pen 
and pencil in their description. 

The following little work is, therefore, offered to 
public patronage, as the result of a tour through 
some of the hitherto unnoticed districts of Ireland ; 
at the same time it is fair to advise those who, taking 
up this publication from their booksellers* counter, 
may be tempted to buy it, that a considerable portion 
of its contents has already appeared in the Christian 
Examiner; and the author now offers his Sketches 
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to the Public as a sort of second edition, wherein 
there is much extension of subject, if not improve- 
ment in matter. 

To this adventure he confesses he was instigated, 
not by the suggestions of flattering friends, but the 
more persuasive argument of his publisher ; should, 
therefore, the experiment fail, he must abide the 
loss. For one circumstance it may appear necessary 
to deprecate censure, inasmuch as established prac- 
tice is departed from by printing and publishing 
in Ireland; but determined the author was that as 
his material so his manufacture should be Irish; 
and as Irishmen gave him entertainment, so they 
should receive from him employment. 

It is only further necessary to say, that the author 
has travelled in other interesting portions of Ireland, 
and that it depends upon his pubUsher*s friture ad- 
vice whether he shall proceed with another volume. 

Dublin, 14tb February, 1827. 
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SKETCHES IN IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

DONEGAL. 
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During the Summer of 1822, a friend who enjoys 
a College Hving in the north-westem district of 
Donegal invited me to come and see how snug he 
was in his mountain valley. — ** Come," said he, " and 
ease your eyes, palled as they must be on the flats 
and fields of Leinster, with the contrasted varieties 
of our northern hills — ^the iron cliffs that breast the 
Atlantic Ocean—our mountain ranges — ^the lake, the 
glen^ the rushing river — these may afford subjects of 



2 A MAIL COACH. 

surprise and excitement to your discursive mind ; 
and after our day's ramble is over^ when we come 
home at evening, a ring of salmon fresh from the 
river, a leg of mutton fed on our hills, may, when 
garnished with heart's-ease on your own part, and a 
hearty welcome on mine, make your excursion to our 
valley as pleasant as you or I could wish." Who 
coidd resist such an invitation, that had time and 
oppor^mtty to -accept of it ? I coidd not ; and 
therefore I st^ into the Derry mail, a place of pur- 
ga^Hrial sufiering — ^a public coach, traveling by 
nighty and frdl i/rithai^ is my antipathy — wvth bent 
body and contracted limbs, and every sense in a state 
of suffering; hearing, smelling, feeling, seeing ;^~at 
all times the undertaking is hateful, but with a nurse 
and young child })eside you— rit is horrible ! 

By morning's dawn we had got into Ihe province 
of Ulster. The moment you «ntdr it, you perceive 
its peculiar features, its formation quite distinct from 
every other portion of Ireland. There are hills, 
swells, plains, and £at table-lands in the other por- 
tions of the kingdom ; but here it is all hiU and val- 
ley, all acclivity and declivity. Driving along the new 
line of road that winds around these never-ending 
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hills, you seldom see for a quarter of a mile before 
yoa. At first joaai« stra<^ with the beauty of 
these eBunences, so minutely sob-diyided^ so diyersifed 
witii patches of grass, oats, flax, and potatoes — ^the 
iuterveniiig yalley, either a lake, bog, or meadow. 
But soon you get tired; your eye becomes tantalized 
with having a constant barrier presented to its for- 
ward prospect ; you are displeased that you cannot 
obtabi any extended view of the comitry you are 
going through; you are in an eternal defile. As I am no 
courier bearing despatches, as I leave home to exer- 
cise my eye and my mind, I like the old straight- 
forward road over the hills; I can then see and breathe 
more freely. But I am not intending to describe the 
province of Ulster; and shall only say, that its natu- 
ral features explain why the English found this 
portion of the island so difficult to conquer. It was 
easy for (^Ndl, amidst the interminable fortresses of 
his hills, woods, foc^, and defiles, often to defy, and 
always to elude his invaders. Madame de la Roche- 
Jacquelin, in her interesting Memoir of the War in 
La Vendee, describes that country as very similar in 
its hills, valleys, and enclosures, to the province of 
Ulster. 



4 HIGHLAND VALLEY. 

I was relieved from the tribulation of the mail 
coach at Strabane, a large uglj town, apparently a place 
of some trade and business, with a fine river nmning 
down to Deny. At four o'clock in the evening I 
hired a jaunting-car to carry me into the highlands of 
Donegal, a distance of about twenty-two miles, and 
late at night I arrived at my friend's house, after 
travelling along roads almost impassable, over hills 
almost insurmountable, * every ligature and joint of my 
poor body nearly jaunted into dislocation. However, 
cordial hospitality, a soft bed, and a day's quiet, 
repaired and restored me so far as to enable us to 
begin our excursions and mountain-rambles. My 
friend's glebe-house lies in a fine valley in the north- 
western district of Donegal, called the Barony of 
Kilmacrenan, and the whole district is the estate of 
Trinity College. This valley is watered by two rapid 
rivers, which having worked their way and escaped 
from the mountains, here join and expand into a 
broad lake, interspersed with islands, and surrounded 
by hills of the most abrupt and varied forms. 

* The reader should remember this tour was taken seven- 
teen years ago ; much improvement has taken place in the 
roads of this district, as well as in every other part of Ireland. 



LOUGH SALT. 5 

Directly behind my friend's house rose a mountain^ 
the loftiest of the chain — ^bare, rugged, its sharp 
white silicious peaks glittering in the sunshine. 
" What is this mountain called, it is the monarch of 
these hiUs?" "It is caUed Lough Salt." "Why 
Lough ? that is the Irish for a lake, not of a moun- 
tain; I suppose you mean Knocksalt." — " Instead of 
disputing about its name, let us get better acquainted 
with it, and suppose we go after breakfast to its top." 
The day invited, so we set out on quiet, sure-footed 
ponies. A broad road led up the hill, which my 
friend informed me was until lately the only pass that 
led from Dublin, or from Deny to Ards, Dunfanaghy, 
and the whole north-western coast of Donegal. The 
mountain rose like a wall before us, yet up that wall the 
road valiantly climbed; the ponies toiled up it pant- 
ing and perspiring ; it must be a pretty experiment 
for a carriage to venture on; and to mend the matter, 
the road is constructed as a hard causeway, every 
stone composing it as large as a quartern loaf. But 
we took our time, the ponies were nothing loath to 
stop as well as ourselves, and as we looked back on 
the country beneath us, the whole valley lay smiling 
under our feet, with its lake, and rivers, and tillage. 



6 AN ANTIQUE ROAD. 

and meadows, and corn-fields, and my friend* s comfort- 
able glebe-house, surroonded by his cherished and 
thriving plantations: farther still in the circle extended 
a panorama of encircling hills, and farther still in the 
blue distance of the extreme horizon lay mingling 
with the clouds, the mountains of Innishowen, and 
Derry, and Tyrone ; all forming a picture fit for a 
painter to sketch and for me to remember. 

Thus, now and then talking of the prospect, and 
again caught in our recollections of old college times — 
times, alas, too much misspent, too much misap- 
plied — ^we at length reached the top of the moun- 
tain-ridge, and suddenly turning the point of a cliff 
that jutted out and checked the road, we came 
abruptly into a hollow something like a crater of 
an extinct volcano, which was filled almost entirely by 
a lovely lake, on the right hand side of which rose 
the highest peak of the mountain, composed of com- 
pact quartz rock, so bare, so white, so serrated, so 
tempest-worn, so vexed with all the storms of the 
Atlantic, that if mere matter could suffer, we might 
suppose that this lofty and precipitous peak presented 
the portrait of material endurance; and still though 
white was the prevailing colour, yet not one tint or 
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shadoiviiig that decks and pamts a mocmtain's brow 

was wantmg. Bere the brown heath, the grey 

hchen, the green fern, the red crane's bill; and 

straight down the cUff, from its topmost peak to 

the water's edge, was branded in a dark and blasted 

line, the downward track of a meteoric stone that had 

Mullen from the atmosphere, and ahattenAg itself 

a^nst the mouaytain's crest, rolled down in fiery and 

smddng fragments into the adjaeeat lake. Last year, 

amidst the crash of athunder-stonuA this phenQmenon 

occurred; and the well-defined line of its bmiaing 

progress is and will be for years apparent. On the 

oth^ side cf the lake a fair verdant bank presented 

itself, courting the traTeller to sit down and take his 

rest, after wending his toilsome way itp ihe long 

ascent into this peaceful and imexpected retread; 

gentle and grassy knoUs were here and th^re iutcr- 

spersed, on which sheep of moat picturesque leannesi^ 

some black and some white> with primitiTe crumpled 

horns, were grafflng. Bui the hiko^^Bot a breath was 

abroad on its expanse; it smiled as it reflected the 

grey mountain and the aaure hce ckf heaTen : it 

seemed as if on this day the Spirit of the Atlantic 

had fallen aakep, aiid ax, earth, and ocean were eele- 
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brating the festiyal of repose : the waters of the lake, 
of the colour and clearness of the sky, were 

•< Blue — darkly, deeply, beautifully blue." 

You could look down a hundred fathoms deep, and 
still no bottom: speckled trouts floating at great 
depths, seemed as if they soared in ether: then the 
stillness of the whole scene — ^you seemed lifted, as 
it were, out of the turmoil of the world, into some 
planetary paradise, into some such place as the apostle 
in the Apocalypse was inyited to, when the voice 
said, '' come up hither.'V You might have supposed 
that sound had no existence here, were it not that 
now and then a hawk shrieked while cowering over 
the mountain top, or a lamb bleated beneath, as it 
ran to its mother. I could have gone to sleep here, 
and dreamt of heaven purchased for sinners by a 
Saviour's blood; I did at any rate praise the God of 
nature and of grace, grateful for all his blessings and 
all his wonders of creating and redeeming love. 

But the day was advancing, we had farther to go and 
much to do, and my friend drew me away from my 
abstraction and repose that had settled and softened 
into prayer. So we mounted our ponies and rode 
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about a quarter of a mile along a level road, as smooth 
as a gravel-walk, that coasted the lake until we came 
to a steep bank, where we let our horses graze along 
the water's edge, and ascending a ridge or rim, as I 
maj call it, of the cup or crater in which we were 
embosomed, all of a sudden a magnificent prospect 
presented itself — ^the whole range of the northern 
coast of Donegal. Seemingly beneath your feet, but 
really some miles off, lay the expanse of the Atlantic 
Oceaa, over which fancy flew, and almost impelled 
you to strain your eyes to catch a ghmpse of America. 
Some leagues out at sea, but owing to the peculiar « 
state of the atmosphere and our great elevation, ap- 
parently very near, lay Torry Island,* rising out of 
the deep like a castellated and fortified city; lofty 

* Off this island Sir John B. Warren, in 1798, encountered 
a French fleet, with troops and rebel chieftains on board, and 
capturing them all, he crushed the hopes of the French army 
that landed at Killala, and broke the spirits and the cause of 
the rebels who had joined them. 

I was sorry that it was out of my power to visit Torry 
Island. It is about twelve miles from shore, and I am informed 
that it is an interesting spot Here are the ruins of a fortress, 
erected by £rick of the red nrta, one of the Norwegian Sea 
Kings, whose roving rule extended around these isles and 
coasts. The name of this island is of Runick etymology, and 
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towers, chuieh spires^ battiements, baatmi, butte- 
ries, presented themselves^ ao straigdj T«ried snd 
so fantastically deceptive were its difftu Jutting out 
far into the ocean, lay the promontory of Hor»- 
head, so called from a cliff at its extreme point, 

Thor-Eye»* now corrupted into Tony, denotes that it was con- 
secrated to Tbor, the ScandtnaviaD deity, that presidiid «ver 
stormy and desolate pkces. Here is also a tower and efawch, 
built by St Columbkill, and a portion of the church-yard is 
dedicated to some ancient saints, his followers, who are diere 
interred ; wherein, if any one presumed now to bury a eorpse, 
the following night it would be cast with Tiolencc out of the 
ground. My informant assured me that a friend of his buried 
his daughter in this forbidden spot, and the following morning 
after the funeral, the body was found on the surface. Again it 
was interred — and again the Allowing morning it was exhu- 
mated. The father determined to watch over the gtave the 
third night ; and accordingly enveloping himself in his great 
coat, he threw himself on the grave, and there he lay praying 
for the souJ of his dear departed girl. 

Thus he lay until the stars told him that midnight waa past, 
when all at once a noise rose from beneath— a mighty heave 
was given as from an earthquake, and clear and deaa the 
maiden was left in her coffin on the green grass. You may be 
sure that after this experiment some other reating-place waa 
found for her bones, 

A foreigner, who is not more remarkable for his attainments 

« The lingukrly lofty and tower.Uke rocki of this bland might have con. 
ferrtdon it the appeltatiMi of T^mk lalandL 
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where it fronts the Atlantic^ haying the form of a 
horn; a place which in Pagan times might haive heen 
consecrated to the worship of the homed Ammonick 
Jupiter ; hnt more of this mountain hy and by. 
Nearer, but still along the coast, lay the extensire 

ia mineralogy and natural history, than he is for hit agreeable 
and amiable manners,* went lately to this island ; I am not in- 
formed whether bis ezplorings were attended with satisfactory 
results : but as bodies do not rest in their gfaves, no more 
could the carcase of this philosopher rest in his bed ; yet it was 
not owing to the intervention of angry saints, but to the assaults 
of hungry vermin. We are informed that this learned zoolo- 
gist, OQ his return to the continent of Ireland, was so anxious 
to divest himself of the sundry genera and species that attached 
themselves to him, as by a kind of electrive attraction, that 
divesting himself of his integuments, he was seen through a 
telescope, wading into the sea, armed with scrubbing brushes, 
resolutely intent on expelling, destroying, drowning all the 
specimens of entomology that were inclined to attend on the 
professor, even as far as the museum of the Dublin Society. 

The people of Torry Island seldom come to the mainland. 
A fishing-boat containing seven or eight men was lately driven 
by stress of weather into Ards Bay, and the wind for some 
days continued so directly contrary that they could not ven- 
ture to return to their island. Mr. Stewart of Ards gave these 
poor people shelter in a large bam, and supplied them with 

• The individual »Uuded toabove waa Sir Charlts L. M. GicMcke, who, aa 
now no more, the Author, without flattery, may name at one not more able 
and scientific than he waaa ' "' 
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demesne of Mr. Stewart, uncle to Lord Londonderry, 
a place perhaps unique . in its kind, of considerable 
extent, the house and offices forming almost a town 
in themselves; for being near twenty miles from a 
market-town, he is obliged to have all his accommo- 
dations within his own premises. This fine place, 
which I may say stands on the Atlantic Ocean, is 
yet so well protected by high lands from the western 
blast, that trees of the lofliest kind, and shrubs of 

plenty of food and fresh straw to lie on ; — ^not one of these 
people were ever in Ireland before ; the trees of Ards actually 
astonished them — they were seen putting leaves and small 
branches in their pockets, to show on their return. Mr. Stewart 
had the good nature to procure a piper for their amusement, 
and all the time the wind was contrary, these harmless people 
continued dancing, singing, eating, sleeping — a picture of 
savage life in every age and clime. There are about 500 in- 
habitants on the island, and these poor creatures have been in 
the course of the present summer, visited by a great calamity. 
In the month of August last, a strange and unforeseen storm 
set in from the north-west, which drove the sea in immense 
waves over the whole flat part of the island : the waves even 
beat over the highest clifis — all their com was destroyed, their 
potatoes washed out of the ground, and all their springs of 
fresh water filled up ; nothing can be imagined more deplorable 
than this. The island is part of the estate of the ^ee of Raphoe. 
On this occasion, Dr. Bissett, the excellent bishop, did much to 
alleviate the wants of this wretched people. 
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the tenderest foliage, grow here in luxuriance. As 
a fine well-managed farm, a highly kept and wooded 
demesne, possessing in perfection ocean and moun- 
tain views, and still better, as affording me, from its 
hospitable 'owner, the most kind and gracious recep- 
tion, I know of no place in Ireland that surprised or 
satisfied me more. Nearer yet, as from our magni- 
ficent standing we seemed like visitors from another 
world looking down on the incumbent coast, stood 
Dow Castle, belonging to General Hart, apparently 
an ancient fortress, but seeming not to enjoy much of 
the care or presence of its owner. Northward of 
Dow Castle lay the Sands of Rosapenna, a scene that 
almost realised in Ireland the sandy desert of Arabia; 
a line of coast and country extending from the sea, 
deep into the land, until it almost meets the moun- 
tain on which we stood, and exhibiting one wide 
waste of red sand; for miles not a blade of grass, 
not a particle of verdure, hills and dales and undu- 
lating swells, smooth, solitary, desolate, reflecting 
the sun from their polished surface of one imiform 
and flesh-like hue.* Fifty years ago this line of 

* I have been informed by a friend resident in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rosapenna, that the blowing of the sand to iu 
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coast was as Ughlj improTed in its way, as Ards on 
the opposite side of the bay now is — it was the much 
omaneikted demesne, and contained the oomfortabk 
man«on of Lord Boyne, an old-fiishioned manorial 
house and ^urdens, planted and laid out in the taste 
<^ that time^ with aTenues, terraces^ hedges, and 
statues, surrounded with walled parks, and alto- 
gether the fit residence of a nobleman — the country 
around a green sheep-walk. Now not a vestige of aU 
this is to be seen; one common waste of sand, one 
undistinguished ruin covers all. Where is the house ? 

present extent, may be attributed to tbe introduction of rabbiti 
that were permitted to increase, and their burrowing disturbing 
the bent grass which kept the sand down ; the tremendoas west 
and north-west winds on this coast began, and have continued 
to operate with increasing mischief. 

At Rutland, in that district of Donegal called the Rosses, 
there was expended about forty years ago the sum of j£d0,000, 
which expenditure was defrayed, partly by goTeraraent, and partly 
by the landlord, the Marquess of Conyngham, in order to create 
a town and fishing establishment on a coast that teemed with 
herrings. It is a curious fact, that the year after these build- 
ings were erected and all die expense incurred, the herrings 
deserted the coast; and what is equally surprising — ^the saods 
began to blow, and now large ranges of lofty buildings three or 
four stories high, are covered on the sea^side with sand — you 
can walk up to the ridge-polls of the roof. 
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under the sand — where the trees, the walks, the 

terraces, liie green parks and sheep-walks ? all under 

the sand — ^lately the top of the house was visible, 

and tJie coontry people used to descend by the roof 

into some of the apartments that were not filled up, 

bnt now nothing is to be seen.* The Spirit of the 

Western Ocean has risen in his wrath, and realised 

here t^e description Bruce gives of the moving pillars 

of sand in the deserts of Sennaar; or recalls to me- 

moiy the grand description which Darwin gives of 

the destruction of the army of Cambyses in the 

Nubian desert The reader may pardon me for 

quoting it. 

Gnomes, o*er the waste, you led your myriad powers, 

Ctimb*d OD the whirls, and atm'd the flinty showers ; 

Onward resistless rolls the infuriate surge, 

Clouds follow clouds, and mountains, mountains urge ; 

Wave over wave the driving desert swims. 

Bursts o-er '^ir heads, inhumes their struggling Iknbs ; 

Man mounts on man, on camels, camels rush. 

Hosts march o*er .hosts, and nations, nations crush : 

Wheeling in air, the winged islands fall — 

And one grcal sandy ocean covers all ! 

* As a proof of the number of changes that occur on this 
coast, and of the power of the wind — I may state that the 
remains of Lord Boyne's mansion are now quite uncovered, 
and all the old walb visible. —1839. 
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Nothing, indeed, as t am told, can exceed the 
wintry horrors of the north-westerly storm, when it 
sets in on this coast, and its force has heen for the 
last half century increasing. The Atlantic hnrsting 
in, mountain-high, along the chffs — the spray flying 
oyer the harrier mountain we were standing on, and 
falling miles inland, the sand sleeting thicker and 
more intolerahle than any hail-storm, filling the eyes, 
mouth, and ears of the inhabitants — levelling ditches, 
overtopping walls, and threatening to lay not only 
Rosapenna, but the whole line of coast at some not 
very distant period, in one common waste and ruin ; 
and to increase the horrors of the tempest, M*Swine*s 
Gun* is heard firing nature's signal of distress, and 
the report (heard twenty or thirty miles inland) 
announces that earth and ocean are labouring in the 
hurricane, t 

, * M'SwiDe's Gun is a natural phenomenon on the coast, ^hich 
shall be more fully described hereafter. 

f This may appear an exaggerated picture, and the author 
confesses that he has not witnessed any such storm ; but he hat 
been assured that the report of M*Swine*s gun has been heard 
twenty miles off. In other districts of western Ireland he hai 
known the sea-spray to be sent by a storm many miles inland-— 
and those who have witnessed the blowing o^the sand-hills under 
the influence of the west wind will not consider this picture as 
overcharged. 
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But to return to Lough Salt. After looking along 
the coast, and satisfying your eye with its very varied 
outlines, you have time to take a view in another 
direction; to the south-west, towards the immense 
precipitous mountain called Muckish, so named from 
its resemblance to a pig's back — ^not a fat pig of the 
Berkshire or Cheshire breed, but a right old Irish 
pig, with a high and sharp back, every articulation 
of the back-bone promiiient and bristled. I think it 
is one of the highest mountains in Iceland. But I 
mean to give hereafter a narrative of an excursion to 
its summit. To the south lay an immense mass of 
mountains, stretching towards Donegal bay, over 
which, rising above the rest in conical elevation, 
stood Arrigal, in comparison with which the hill 
over Powerscourt is but a grocer's sugar-loaf; and 
still more distant, to the south-east lay the mountains 
of Bamesmore, in which is the celebrated defile — of 
it the Scalp in the coimty of Wicklow is indeed but a 
very miniature representation. 

But directly under us was a most curious picture 
to be seen : the mountain on which we stood, as it 
descended to the west, presented sundry shelves or 
valleys, in each of which lay a round and sparkling 

c 
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lake. These Tarns looked like miirors set in the 
mountain's side to refleet the upright sun; and fire 
or six of sueh sheets of mirtt presented themselves, 
until at the Tery root of the mountain^ a large expanse 
of water, a mile or two over^ studded with islands, 
BufHoiendy wooded to be ornamental, finished the 
whole picture, and formed the last beauty and curio- 
sity I shidl record of this surpassingly interesting 
hill. Before I retire from my mountain— (I love to 
linger on its recollections) — I shall observe, that to 
allay our thirst, caused by the heat of the day and 
our exertions, we went (in order to obtain a glass out 
of which we might drink of the pure water of the 
lake) into the only house that is to be seen on the 
whole mountain — a wretched hovel, evidently a place 
where travellers could obtain a supply of that much- 
loved liquor of the North, potteen whiskey. 

A young woman of not very prepossessing appear- 
ance, but abundantly civil, gave us what we wanted; 
but while speaking to her, we awoke a man who was 
sleeping in an inner apartment, and forth came the 
master of the house half drunk — a gaunt, grisly 
figure, accoutred with a bay-coloured wig, apparently 
made of cow's hair, and which, but half fitting his 
head, moved according as he scratched it, from one 
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side to the other, and his natural grey glibs or locks 
appeared; without shoes or stockings, his mouth 
begrimed with the tincture of chewed tobacco — alto- 
gether a specimen of an old Irish kern, Half in 
English, half in Irish, he addressed my friend, who 
returned the salutation by saying, " Oh, how do you 
do, BrineyODoherty?** 

" But what brings you here, Docthor? there are 
no tithes to be got on Lough Salt.** 

" Oh, I came to show my friend here this moim- 
tain, and our pretty lake, and the fine prospect." 

"And who is your friend? — Och! what needs I ax! 
sure I know from his cut, and his fine spick and span 
dress, thftt he is one of the folk that does be coming 
idling here from Dublin. But what needs I care, seeing 
he's no gauger, which I for sartain know to be the 
case, as he is in company with your Raverence; for 
well I know that yowc honor would not travel one 
yard with those gauging varmint, that rack poor dacent 
people. But 1*11 wager my pipe, that fine gentleman 
with the black coat — for fine feathers, you know, make 
fine birds — as is the way with all your Dublin people, 
likes that poisonous Parliment,* instead of our own 

^ Whiskey that is made in a licensed still, and to which the 
people in Ulster have a great aversion, is called Parliament, 
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sweet potteen; but no matther, what brought your 
Baverence and your outlandish friend into this poor 
place of mine ? I think I heard you call for something." 

" Oh, Briney, we wanted something to get a drink 
of water in." 

" Wather, wather ! Why, bless my body, the 
cold wather of Lough Salt would kill yees: as for the 
Dublin man he may go to the Deoul his own way; 
but for your Raverence, one of ourselves, as I may 
say — one who loves to let poor men Uve — ^not one 
dhrop of cowld wather shall you drink without having 
a dash of the crathur in it; so, Molly, fill out a pint. 
— Don't be talking about paying for it; — ^for, sure, as 
it*s my own, I can pay for it to-day myself— that is, 
if you have not plenty of money in your pocket." 

Seeing he was in such a state of intoxication that 
there was no contradicting him, we let him take his 
own way, and taking a sup each, and drinking to his 
health, he soon finished off the half-pint to himself. 
The man seemed to live on this fiery beverage; his 
drinking did not seem to increase his intoxication, 
but it made him more communicative and garrulous. 
He appeared acquainted with the whole ancient his- 
tory of the country; it was surprising what a know- 
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ledge he had of the old families of the district^ and 
of the changes of property that had occurred in it. 
He spoke of his own ancestors^ the O'Dohertys, told 
us how they, once owned all Innishowen, which the 
Chichesters cheated and robbed them of; he told ns, 
in his own way, how Sir Cahir CKDoherty surprised 
the ancestor of the present possessor of Dow Castle, 
and took Culmore fort from him by stratagem.* 

* After Sir John O'Doherty*^ death; Cahir his son pre- 
tended ^eat inclinations towards the English, and was made in 
ooBsequence a Justice of Peace; he contracted an intimate 
friendship with the English, and particularly with Captain Hart, 
Governor of Culmore, near Derry. On a certain day Sir 
Cahir invited Captain Hart to dinner, and he left his Fort, and 
eame with his wife and bis little child (to whom Sir Cahir was 
godfather) to th§ chieftain's feast After dinner, O'Doherty 
ftrose and called Hart aside, and plainly told him t' at he hated 
the English, that he must be revenged, and he should have 
Ca\more. «* Quietly surrender it to me7 or yourself, your wife, 
and child shall die,*' and immediately a band of armed kerns 
rushed into the room. Hart kept bis courage, and Sir Cahir 
ordered his men to execute bim. Just at this moment, in rushed 
Hart's wife an ' Lady Doherty, and urged by the entreaties of 
the women, Doherty was dissuaded from the murder. He 
therefore sent Captain Hart out of the room, well guarded 
and then addressing bis wife, he said, ** Madam, go instantly 
oif to Culmore with this band of soldiers ; get them peaceaMe 
entrance into- the Fort, or your husband and child will cease to 
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'' Oh, (says he,) it was a note thing, and worthy of 
Sir Cahir's father's son, to take the Castle of Culmore 

4 

from that Saxon heretic. I neTer look down towards 
Dow Castle, but I bless God and the Virgin that Cahir 
O'Doherty's blood flows in these withering Teins." 

" But, Briney, how much land have you got here?" 

'' Och, sure the whole mountain-side is mine; 
and sure I have it still all to myself. My people 
had it all once; we had cows, and sheep, and goats, 
and grouse — all that flew, and all that fed were 
ours. But now the man that calls it his estate may 
drive poor Briney for the rent of his cabin, and 
for the grass of his poor ould cow. But God is good 
— ^the times may mend, and who knows but Briney, 
or Briney's son, may have his own again." 

We at length got tired of this specimen of an old 
Irish clansman, and returned home, fatigued and 
hungry after our mountain excursion. 

On the following day we proceeded over a wild 

live.** The woman, terrified, submitted to the undertaking, 
she went with the rebels to the castle that night, told the sentry 
that the Captain, her husband, had broken his leg, and the man 
without scruple admitted her and her party into the place. The 
consequence was the murder of the whole garrison. Hart's 
life was saved, but he was utterly ruined. — See Cox*8 Hibemi^ 
Anglicana, vol. ii. p. 14. 
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moorland aud o»ce wooded tract of secondary moun- 
tains, to see the Bock of Domie, or, as it was origi- 
nally called^ the Bock of Eilmacrenan; on the 
summit of whiehj from the earliest Milesian times, 
the chieftains of T^rconnel were inaugurated with 
savage solemnities hy the Ahhots of Eilmacrenan, 
successors of Columbkill. The rock rises a peculiar 
natural fortress, in the midst of one of the most 
inaccessible districts I have ever crossed. It some- 
what resembles the rock of Dunamase in the Queen's 
county, and nnight, if defended by resolute men, defy 
any force unaided by cannon, aud a difficult matter 
indeed would H be to bring cannon to bear on it. 
This was a most appropriate fortress for a mountain 
chief; and if the place of his installation was befitting 
his wild and savage rule, (according to Giraldus 
Cambrensis,) the ceremony of his inauguratiou was 
still more rude and bestial. He says '' that the 
people of Tyrconnell, a country in the north of 
Ulster, created their kiug after this manner: — ^all 
being assembled on a hill, a white beast was brought 
before them* unto which he who was choseu as king 
approaching, declared himself publicly before the 
people to be just such another, (that is, a mere 
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beast;) whereupon the cow was cat in pieces, boiled 
in water, and a bath prepared for the new king, of 
the broth,* into which he entered publicly, and at 
once bathed and fed; all the people, meanwhile, 
standing round, fed on the flesh and supped up the 
broth. At this comely feast and ceremony, it was 
not proper €laat the king should use any cup or 
vessel, nay, not so much as the hollow of his hand; 
but stooping down his mouth, he lapped like a beast 
on all sides of the bath of broth in which he was 
immersed. Having thus washed and supped until 
he was weary, the lyhole ceremony of his inaugura- 
tion was ended, and he was completely instituted in 
his kingship of Tyrconnel." 

The Irish historians are very angry with Girald 
Barry, for telling this story of their kings; and 
Gratianus Luciusf describes the ceremony as quite 
otherwise. He says, that when the investiture took 
place at Gil mhac Greunain, he was attended by 
O'Ferghailf successor toGolumbkill,andO*Gallachuir, 

* Quere — Whether the common expression of the Irish, when 
desirous of gvving great praise to an excelling young man — 
« Oh, he*s a broth of a boy*' — m^j not have arisen from thia 
inaugural ceremony. 

f Archdeacon Lynch. 
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lus marshal, and sorroimded by all the estates of 
the country. The Abbot O'Ferghail put a pure, 
white, straight, unknotted rod in his hand, and said, 
'' Receive, Sire, the auspicious ensign of your dignity, 
and remember to imitate in your government the 
whiteness, straightness, and unknottiness of this rod, 
to the end that no evil tongue may find cause to 
asperse the candour of your actions with blackness, 
nor any kind of corruption, or tie of Mendship, be 
able to pervert your justice; therefore, in a lucky 
hour, take the government of this people, to exer- 
cise the power given you with freedom and security." 
This, to be sure, is quite a different story, and it 
is not for me to decide which is true; but this must 
be said, that the EngUsh in all their communications 
and treaties with the 0*Donnels, found them, as Sir 
Heniy Dockwra described, ** Proud, valiant, miser- 
able, tyrannous, unmeasurably covetous, without any 
knowledge of Grod, without any civility towards 
man;'* and James I, in a declaration which he pub- 
lished Nov. 4th, 1607, says, ''that their condition 
was, to think murder no fault, marriage of no use, 
nor any man valiant that does not glory in rapine 
and oppression." If James spoke truth, it were not 
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out of keeping in suck tsiragea to swill the oow«broth 
in which they bathed. 

This rock was also fenioiis in the reign of James I. 
as the spot whereim the arch-traitor. Sir Cahir 
O'Dohertj, closed his life. Sir Cahir, as I before 
said, had surprised Culmore, taken Deny, murdered^ 
Sir George Pawlet and the whole garrison, and 
burnt the town to ashes: he was the last h<^e of the 
Pope and the Spaniards. This rebellion was des^ned 
to be the most general that ever arose in Ireland, 
and Sir Cahir keeping the Lord Deputy at bay in 
this impracticable country, his retreat was the Rock 
of Kilmacrenan, and here he lurked in secret until 
tbc succours that were promised, and were (as 
0*SulliTan says) actually coming from all sides, 
arrived. 

The plantation of Ulster had not aa yet taken 
place; but already many Scots had settled themselves 
along the rich alluvial lands that border the Loughji 
Foyle and Swilly ; and it was Sir Cahir's most desired 
end and aim to extirpate these intruders, hateful as 
strangers, detestable as heretics. He was the Scots* 
man's curse and scourge. One of these industrious 
Scots had settled in the valley of the Lennan ; Rory 
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O'Donncl, the Queen's Earl of Tyrcomael, had given 
him part of that fertile valley^ and he there built his 
bawn. But Sir Cahir^ in the midst of night, and in 
Sandy Ramsay's absence, attacked his enclosure, 
drove off his cattle, slaughtered his wife and children^ 
and left his pleasant homestead a heap of smoldng 
ruins. 

The Scot, on his return home, saw himself be- 
reaved, left desolate in a foreign land, without pro- 
perty, kindred, or home; nothing his but his true 
gun and dirk. He knew that five hundred marks 
were the reward offered by the Lord Deputy for Sir 
Cahir's head. He knew that this outlaw was the foe 
that had quenched the fire on his hearth with the 
blood of his wife and little ones; and with a heart 
maddened by revenge, with hope resting on the pro- 
mised reward, he retired to tbe wooded hOls that 
run parallel to the Hill of Doune; there, under covert 
of a rock, his gun resting on the withered branch of 
a stunted oak, he waited day by day, with all the 
patience and expectancy of a tiger in his lair. Sir 
Cahir was a man to be marked in a thousand; he 
was the loffciest and proudest in his bearing of any 
man in the province of Ulster; his Spanish hat with 
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the heron's plume was too often the terror of his 
enemies, the rallying point of his friends, not to 
bespeak the O'Dohertj: even the high breastwork 
of loose stones, added to the natural defences of the 
rock, could not hide the chieftain from observa- 
tion. 

On Holy Thursday, as he rested on the eastern 
face of the rock^ looking towards the Abbey of Kil- 
macrenan, expecting a yenerable friar to come from 
this favoured foundation of St. Columbkill, to shrive 
him and celebrate mass; and as he was chatting to 
his men beside him, the Scotchman applied the fire 
to his levelled matchlock, and before the report began 
to rdl its echoes through the woods and hills, the 
ball had passed through Sir Cahir's forehead, and he 
lay lifeless on the ramparts. His followers were 
panic-sitruck; they thought that the rising of the 
Scotch and English was upon them, and deserting 
the lifeless body of their leader, they dispersed 
through the mountains. In the meanwhile, the 
Scotchman approached the rock; he saw his foe fall; 
he saw his followers flee. He soon severed the head 
from the body, and, wrapping it in his pUud, off he 
set in the direction of Dublin. He travelled all that 
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day, and at night took shelter in a cahin belonging 
to one Terence Gallagher, situated at one of the 
fords of the river Finn.' Here Ramsay sought a 
night's lodging, which Irishmen never refuse; and 
partaking of an oaten cake and some sweet milk, he 
went to rest with Sir Cahup's head under his own as 
a pillow. The Scotchman slept sound, and Terence 
was up at break of day. He saw blood oozing out 
through the plaid that served as his guest's pillow, 
and suspected all was not right; so slitting the tartan 
plaid, he saw the hair and head of a man. Slowly 
drawing it out, he recognized features well known 
to every man in Tyrconnell; they were Sir Cahit^s. 
Terence knew as well as any man that there was 
a price set on this very head — a price, abundant 
to make his fortune — a price, he now was resolved 
to try and gain. So off Terence started, and 
broad Tyrone was almost crossed by O' Gallagher, 
before the Scotchman awoke to resume his journey. 
The story is still told with triumph through the 
country, how the Irishman, without the treason, 
reaped the reward of Sir Cahir's death. This was 
the last of the Irish rebellions that took place before 
the plantation of Ulster. 
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Sir Cahir's body iras buried beside the rock. 
Tony O'Donnell, who accompanied us, showed ns his 
green graye^ and seemed to hold the memory of this 
rebel in the respect due to his opposition to the 
English yoke and English religion. There is a sort 
of hollow in the eastern side of the rock, which forms 
a vestibule to an immense cavern which is said to be 
within; this is the favourite abode of the good people, 
and their council chamber. There is a slab of rock 
in the back of this hollow, which is said to be the 
fairies' door. (yDonnell showed us the panels of 
the door wrought on tire rock, and also the very iden- 
tical key-hole which the king of the fairies unlocks. 
A thousand times, troops of tiny people are seen 
entering the cave, and some gifted mortals have 
observed the door open, and have got a glimpse of 
sumptuous apartments and splendid banquettings 
within ; but as my informant said, '' Things and times 
are changed with the good people, — once on a time 
they sported and rioted through these hills, and were 
as wanton and mischievous as bulls upon a brae in 
summer; just for sport they would strike a sheep 
or a goat with an elf-bolt, and there it would lie with 
the skin as whole as yours or mine, but when its body 
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was opened it was all full of wounds; at another time 

thej wonld throw an evil eye on a cow, and the poor 

baste would wither and waste till it fell off its standing 

— the women churned from morning to night and 

could get no hutter; and what was worse th^ all, 

the finest diilder in the parish were carried away> 

and the poorest squalling croutheens placed in the 

cradle m their stead. Manns M'Swine in this way 

kad a fine boy taken from him, and one all head and 

month left ia its stead. There it lay in the chimney 

comer, everlastingly bawling — ^the roar never out of 

its mouth except when it was a cramming with milk 

«nd white bread; and the day the priest went to 

christen it, you would hear its bawls all over the 

hills and up to Lough Salt. Thus it lay, the world's 

torment, until one day Con M'Gilligan, the tailor, 

came. Now Con used to cotne once a year to give a 

week's mending and making, and so he staid in the 

house sewing, while Manus was abroad working, and 

the mistress went out to milk the cow, and just to 

make the needle run glibly through the cloth. Con 

began to lilt up a song, when, with a squaking voice 

from the cradle in the hob, the little crathur cried out, 

'' * Con jewel, go to the salt-box and take out an 
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egg, my dacent lad, and just dress it in the ashes 
for me, or I will cry so loud that it will spoil your 
singing.' 

"*0 then,' says Con, *is it you that spakes — 
by the powers I all along knew you were nothing 
at all but a laving of the goad people — ^not the 
breadth of my nail will I go until you tell me who 
you are, and all about yourself.' 

'' ^ Well now do. Con, make haste and roast the 
egg for me before the mistress comes in, and beheve 
me it will be well for yes.' 

'' Now Con thought it all out dangerous to anger 
the crathur, and so he went and roasted^the egg in the 
ashes, and afterwards, though he did not mtich like 
it, fed the urchin, who seemed to like mightily a 
fresh egg. 

" ' Well, arid now, my sweet little fellow, who arc 
you, and where did you come from ? for sartain I am 
that you are not a nathural bairn.' 

" * Oh then. Con, you never said a truer word 
than that — I am one of the good people — I am sent 
here by our king as a bit of a punishment ; but next 
Hollantide-eve, please the pipes, I vidll be back and 
dancing on the moor-braes round the Rock of Doune.' 
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*' ' Well, and,' said Con, ' when and where were 
you born?' 

** *Tut, man, I was never born — I was once 
upon a time as pretty a winged angel in heaven as 
could be — ^as beautiftil, as good, and as happy as 
the day was long; and there was a terrible war there, 
for they that are devils now, rebelled, and were turned 
out, and down they came, falling head foremost, 
tumbling and rolling until they dropped into hell. 
I, with all those who are now called good people, took 
neither hand nor part in the fray — ^we joined neither 
God nor devil, and so because we were neither good 
nor bad-^neith^ this thing nor that thing, God 
Almighty was pleased to turn us out — not indeed 
into hell, but here we came to flit up and down 
through the world, sometimes indeed for good, more 
times for bad — now merry, now sad; and here we are 
to be until the day of judgment, growing less and less, 
time, after time, and I fear very much, unless we 
mend our manners, we must all of us in the end 
drop into hell. But no more of that now, my dear 
Con, for it's a sore subject; you seem to be a good 
and likely boy, and know how to roast an egg; so 
Con dear, meet me the night of Hollantide at 
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the Rock: — I will be after making of your for- 
tune.' 

'' The week before Hollantide the child was ob- 
served to bawl no more; it would not sup any more 
milk; and one morning it was found stiff and cold in 
its cradle. To be sure Manus and his wife were not 
sorry to be so well rid of what was a vexation and a 
shame, and Manus went with a light heart with the 
unlucky thing under his arm, and he put it quietly 
in the church-yard, on the north side of the old 
abbey, where the sun never shone upon it. 

" Twenty times a day did Con M'Gilligan argufy 
with himself whether he would mind the fairy's 
bidding, and go to Doune Rock on the night of All- 
Souls, or not: 'twas head or harp betwixt conscience 
and curiosity — and curiosity won the toss; and so he 
set out in the Hght of the full moon to the rock. 
As he came near, and was turning the comer of a 
rocky ridge out of which an oak in former times 
used to grow, he found something drop from the 
tree on his shoulder, and looking up, he saw the 
natest little gentleman in the world sitting there just 
like an old acquaintance. 

" I'm glad to see you, Con — and so you can put 
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your trust in the good people's word : and now it*s I 
that will show you that I am a gentleman^ and up to 
my word to a hair's hreath; so mind my hidding, avick, 
and follow me; hut first take this musheroon in your 
left hand, 'twill make you, while you hold it, as light, 
and thin, and small as myself: and mind for your life 
you don't name 'the name of God, or say a Pater 
Noster.' 

*'As Con had gone so far, he thought he might as 
well go on; so, taking the musheroon from the fairy, 
in the twinkling of an eye he hecame less than a 
nine-pin, and it was all his wonder that though his 
legs were so small he went as^fast as thought; so 
thus they slid on until they came to the side of the 
Rock where the fairies' door is, when his leader put 
his hand in his fob, took out a little key, and, slip- 
ping it into the key-hole, before you could say Jack 
Robinson, they were in the finest palace in the world. 
King Solomon, nor King David, nor King George, 
Grod bless him, neither hare nor had such furniture 
such household stufP, in kitchen or in parlour. 

"*And now,' says the fairy to Con, 'don't you 
want a little money? come this way with me and 
fill your pockets.' 



\ 
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*' So they tamed down an entry and came to a great 
iron-grated door, with a huge padlock to it, whidi> 
at the fauy's tooch» opened, and thej entered into a 
sort of cellar, ML of hags of gold. 

'* ' Make haste now, Con, and fill your pockets.' 
" So Con set to work, and enunmed as- fast as he 
could; and just when he had all hil^ pockets foSl, he 
cried out, 'thank God, I'm rich enough forever!' 
He had no sooner said this, than crash, dash, went 
every thing about his ears; light lefl Ms eyes, and 
sense his brain; and on the following morning; as if 
awaking out of a sound sleep, ne fdxmd himself lying 
at the mouth of the cave, and, what was best of all, 
he found when he clapped his hands to his pockets, 
th^t they were full of good hard cash. So up he 
gpt, and as he was going towards home, says Con 
to himself, ' What came by fairies may go by fairies; 
if I stay here ia this country there may little luck 
or grace go along with me or- my money.' So Con 
set off for Derry, and took shipping for New York, 
as he heard, for sartain, that fairies never go as far 
as America; and there he lived and died — and there 
his children are rich people to this very day." 

" Well now," says I to Tony O'Donnell, my in- 
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fbnDBat, ** what do you think is the reason of the 
fairies not hmDg seen now? or why are they not now 
as powerful iox good and evil as formerly?*' 

" Why to what should it be owing but to yonder 
blessed well ? From the day that Father Freelsanctified 
that holy water^ the good pe(^e hare scampered off; 
and, och, but it was the world's trouble to Friar Freel 
to bless this well. He knew rightly that there was 
a holy well wanting in this quarter, and he prayed 
to St. Patrick and to St Columbkill to tell him where 
he should find one that was proper to fix upon and 
bless. So the holy saints appeared to him in a dream, 
and desired him to go to six different wells and take 
six rushes with him, and dip a rush in each well, and 
then set fire to them, and whatever rush took fire vxA 
burned bright, as if it was dipped in rosin or tallow, ' 
that then the well in which the burning rush was 
clipped should be made holy for ever after* 

" So according to these directions the good fnar 
proceeded; he provided himself with rushes^ and 
went and dipped them in the best spring wells of 
the country, and then he set fire to themt, but not one 
of them would bum. At last he came to Doune, and 
here he dipped his rush, and the moment he took it 
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out of the water and applied a ooal of tnrf to i 
why, my dear sow), a blaze came from the wet rush 
as bright as from one of the tapers on our chapel 
altar; and it continued burning dear and steady the 
whole day and next night. So here Father Freel 
stopped, he fasted and prayed six days and six nights, 
going round the well on his bare knees, ^and this 
being finished, the sanctity of it has grown in grace, 
and character and vartue, ever since. At first it was 
only good for the cure of cattle, the murrain and the 
black-leg; and then it came on to cure horses of 
mange, strangles, and surfeits; but now it cures Chris- 
thens; and look, sir, at all these crutches stuck round 
the well; look at these hand-barrows. I saw myself 
with my two eyes, the bed-rid come here on these 
crutches, and they went away, after going their rounds, 
as straight and nimble as you or I, and they left these 
things behind, as well they might, to prove and to cer- 
tify God's wonders done unto them at this holy well. 
** Sir," said he, ** the black-mouthed Presbyterians 
there below on the Lennan, are forced to confess and 
believe in the wonders of this well. Not long ago> 
a bitter psalm-singing Presbyterian, who farms part 
of the townland of Drumgarton, his name is John 
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M'Clure^ he used to laugh at us poor Gathohes as 
we passed him by, going to this blessed spot — Oh! 
it would make your flesh creep to hear all he said, 
turning the sacred well into game; but one spring, 
just as we were going to labour the ground for the 
barley, his horses took the mange, and they got so 
lean that they were dropping off their standing : 
they could not plough his field, they were unable to 
crawl to the bog to bring home a creel of turf, he 
tried brimstone with them, but it did not do; all the 
tobacco-water and sulphur in Deny had no effect; 
so, says he, half joke half earnest, to his neighbour 
Jerry M'Swine, * 111 go to the well of Doune and 
wash my horses with your holy water, and who 
knows but the saint will cure a Presbyterian's horse 
as well as a Cathohc's cow.' So ofP he set with his 
horses, and he brings a pail with him to lift the 
water, and when he came near the well, as he could 
not lead his horses close to it by reason of the bog, 
he tied the cattle to a stone, and down he went to 
fetch the water, and raising it with his pail, ofP he 
set to dash it oyer his horses. But, my dear honey, 
he had not gone* ten steps from the well, when the 
pail, as if it had no bottom, let out all the water; 
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back he goes ^ain, but no better was his bad luck^ 
he might have been lifting the water until Lady Day, 
and yet not one drop of the blessed liquor would the 
hereUc be permitted to carry, it stole out of the pail 
as it would out of a sieve; at length, of a sudden, 
dimness came over the man's eyes, and it would 
make you laugh to see Johnny M'Clure wandering 
about the b(^ as blind as a beetle, tumbling into 
the bog-holes, rolling and weltering in the mud. At 
length fear came <m the man, and the grace of God 
gave him a good thought, and he vowed to the blessed 
Mary and the saints, that if he recovered his si^t 
he would go to mass on next Sunday. The moment 
he said this he saw his eyesight come; up he bounced, 
ran to the well and took a hearty drink, and he be- 
came as good a Catholic and as happy a man as ever 
you saw; immediately he took up the pail, lifted it 
lull of water, which the pail now carried as staunch 
as need be, and a Catholic neighbour making the 
^;n of the cross while he washed the horses with 
the water, in a hand's turn (as I may say,) they 
became as clean and sound as a trout, and Jack 
M'Clure went home, his cattle cured, and he a good 
Catholic, which he remained to his dying day." 
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This story Tony O'DonneU told with all the miction 
of perfect faith — I verily believe he pUiced a inll re- 
liance on the tnith of what he narrated. This well 
is in the highest odour of credit in this vicinity — its 
efficacy is notorious in sundry ways« One virtue it 
has for which its fame deserves to extend beyond this 
mountain district — ^good housewives use it as a sove- 
reign and certain alexipharmic against infid^y in 
husbands; nothing need be done but keep a bottle 
of this saered water well corked under the bed's 
head^ and the good man of the house remains us he 
should be, true and faithfiil. A valuable well is not 
this? and highly to be prized this anti-jealousy 
water — pity it is so little known beyond these hills; 
even Protestant ladies are known to rely on aod to 
experience the full efficacy of this simple remedy 
against a very troublesome evil. The water keeps well ; 
it is (as emblematical of the purity it provides for) in- 
capable of corruption; it might be forwarded to all 
parts of the world; and J trust thftt Paris and London 
may yet drive ample trade in and derive important ad- 
vantages from this too-long neglected water. While I 
was there I observed sundry pilgrims going /onnd the 
holy well on their naked knees; th^y trudged along 
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upon stones set in the miry puddle, and it was curious 
to observe the countenances of these people, as with 
intense eagerness and abstracted looks they pro- 
ceeded repeating in low and suppressed tones sundry- 
Paters and Aves. 

There are sundry peculiar station-days, on which 
the crowds resorting hither are immense; hither the 
sick and healthy flock — ^the sick to obtain health, the 
healthy to merit grace. The resort to this blessed 
well not only cures complaints, but it procures mar- 
riages; and it is ascertained, much to the satisfaction 
of his reverence the parish priest, that after these 
stations, weddings are rife, and therefore approaches 
to this well are crowded on such occasions with the 
young and the healthy, the gay and the well-dressed; 
9nd as much conviviality and merry-making is mixed 
up here, with the superstitions of the devotioners of 
the church of Rome, as is usual in all quarters of the 
globe. There is one accompaniment to this blessed 
well, which is found to help the efficacy of its waters 
not a little, and that more especifdly since they have 
been found e£Pectual in the cure of human maladies, 
I mean a snug comfortable little cabin, just under 
the old Bock and close to the well, in which pilgrims 
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can get at a reasonable rate a drop of the " potteen ; " 
and a dash of this elixir Ulegalia through a bottle 
of water^ has been found to further its sanative 
effects in no small degree and measure. 

A few days after our walk to Doune Rock^ we set 
out on an excursion to an Alpine lake, some miles off, 
embosomed in the midst of wild and lofty moun- 
tains. The y alley in whidi this lake lies is called 
Glen Veagh. On our way to it, we went along a 
road parallel to the riyer Lennan, and afler about 
five miles' ride came to a very beautiful lake, out of 
which this river discharges itself. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DONEGAI*. 

Excursion to Glen Veagb— Pan by the Lake of Oeiton— Clnirafa of SU 
ColunibkiH<— Stone on which be wai born— Hii Character and History^ 
Siivet a Magician from the Gaws of Satan^Deicriptioa of the SedGmnite 
Formation of the County of Donegal— Rocking Stone— Glen Veagh Lake 
— Interesting Story of a Ganger's Abducdon by the Momtaia tiaf i 
Teague 0*GalIagbei^Island in Glen Veagb— Descriiidon of a DisUUery 
of Illicit V^biskey— Description and Aoceunt of Jack M<S«lii»-VMfc to 
Ards— Account of M uckish Mountaiji— Proceed to Hom.bead— Descry, 
tion of the CUA and Promimtory of Honi>hcad— Amasing Assemblage of 
Wild Fowl— Description of the natural Phenomenon of M'Swine's Gun. 

The Lake of Garton is one of the finest of tbose 
numerous sheets of water whidi are interspersed 
through the valleys and mountains of this highland 
district; either in the midst of the mountains, form- 
ing the sources of riyers, or in the lowland valleys, 
expanding as their receptacles or reservoirs. High 
or low, small or large, they form interesting ohjects 
for the tourist; and I am not sure whether in this 
way our Irish lake may not he found as worthy of a 
visit as one in Cumberland, or Scotland, or even 
Switzerland. 

The lake is of considerable extent, its shores are 
ornamented with some timber, and a few gentlemen's 
seats; a very pretty parsonage reposes in a peninsula, 
and to the west and south the mountains extend in 
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elevated ranges. Bejond the lake I was shown an 

ancient ruiny said to be a church of St. Columbkill; 

and a stone was described to me as a spot of peculiar 

sanctity, and a place of ancient veneration and wor- 

ship, to whiishy in old times, thousands of pilgrims 

used to flock; but it has fallen into disuse, and 

Doune WeQ has carried away almost all its votaries. 

The stone, the subject of veneration, is flat, and has 

four holes or cavities on its surface, which are said 

to be the marks of the hands and knees of Ethne, 

the mother of Columbkill, who, large with child, 

was told by an old Druid, that she never would 

bring her son to the birth till she came and knelt on 

this stone. So leaving the house of her princely 

father, the descendant of Nial of the Nine Hostages, 

she traversed the mountains of Tyrconnell. until she 

came hither, and here taken in labour, was safely 

delivered of the pigeon of the Church; and certainly 

the founder of the Culdees could not be bom in a 

spot more befitting the wild and sohtary rule that he 

estabhshed — the father of the Culdees could not 

come to the birth in a more appropriate place. 

This country on every side presents memorials of 
Columbkill, the peculiar Saint of Tyrconnell; and 
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certainly he was, after all, a passionate pigeon of the 
Church, and very like a real Irishman. He was 
sometimes the hest-humoured and softest-hearted 
fellow in the« world; hnt yez him, and he would ki<^k 
up such a row — set all about him fighting and break- 
ing heads like a Tipperary faction on a fair-green. 
To account for all this, his historians tell us, that at 
one time he was attended by a guardian angel called 
Axal, and then he was in sweet mood, and he might 
be heard two miles away singing hymns and chant- 
ing mass amongst the mountains. At other times an 
evil genius, called Demal, used to infest him, inspire 
his mind with wicked thoughts, and still wickeder 
designs; and therefore, poor Columbkill, under the 
influence, no doubt, of this demon, was the cause of 
three bloody battles in Ireland; and in consequence 
of these pugnacious propensities, he was banished 
out of the country and sent to lona, and was never 
permitted to look on Ireland again; and so strict was 
this religious penance enforced on him, that some 
years afterwards, when his presence was necessary to 
compose a feud which his earher passions had ex- 
cited, he came over with an oiled cloth before his 
eyes, and the poor fellow was not permitted to cast 
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even a side look at the green hills he loved so 
well. 

I was shown, not far from this, the place of one of 
Columhkill's numerous feats, an old ruin near Garton, 
concerning which the tradition goes, that once upon 
a time there was an old magician who had huilt 
himself a tower in an island on this lake, of great 
strength and heauty, and in this tower he had a 
magic glass, which told him all that was passing 
through the world; and he had an altar made of an 
emerald, on which were elevated the idols of the sun 
and moon, which he adored. And here he lived, 
happy in his wisdom, and all the world feared him; 
but so it hefell, that on a certain day he was over- 
taken by a sore distemper, and fell into a death-Uke 
trance without sense or motion, and then the Devil 
watching his opportunity, determined to take ofP the 
man he hated, what was nothing better than a dirty 
advantage, for, seizing him in his talons, he was 
hurrying away through the air, and they were going 
you may guess where; at this critical moment, Co- 
lumbkill, who was out upon the hills, looking out 
for a well to bless for the people, happened to cast 
his eyes upwards, and saw Satan, Uke a kite with a 
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lark in its clawd, sailing under the sun mth his prejr 
in possession; and just as he was directly oyerhead^ 
Columb made the sign of the cross in the air, and 
this perfectly astonished the Devil, it made him let 
go his gripe of the poor magician, as you, my dear, 
would let go your hold of a too hot potato, and so 
down he dropt at Golumbkill's feet; and, to make my 
story short, he at once turned a conyert, embraced 
Christianity, became a monk, built this church, and 
died a Catholic and confessor of the faith. 

I confess, I am sometimes inclined to think those 
old stories are allegorically prophetical of what has 
come to pass in modern times. This old magician 
with his tower, seems evidently intended as a mysti^ 
fication of&potteen distiller, with his tower of smoke 
rising from one of these islands; and his magic ghtss 
evidently means the fiery liquor which can make a 
man see double; and then, it is so natural for the 
Devil to fly away with a distiller: therefore, the 
matter is quite dear, that the indomitable rage of 
the people of Tyrconnell for illicit distillation, is a 
verification of one of Columbkill's prophecies. 

After leaving the valley in which Garton Lake is 
embosomed, we rose into a wide and wild moorland 
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district^ covered with immense blocks of red granite; 
this district, composed of this granite formation, 
extends to the foot of Lough Salt, and blocks of any 
size, and pillars of any length, could be procured of 
granite, as compact in texture, as fine in colour, and 
capable of as perfect a polish as Pompey's pillar, 
and the sea at hand to carry away this beautiful 
material for ornamental architecture, to the Liffey or 
Thames. On the road to Lough Salt, some days 
after, as we passed an immense block of this red 
granite, my fiiend alighted, and putting his shoulder 
to the rock, it moved slowly to and fro. Twas sur- 
prised, and alighting from my horse, moved it also 
with perfect ease, — a child might have done the same ; 
but one hundred men could not have moved it out of its 
place. It was what is called a rocking-stone; whether 
it was consecrated to the rites of Druidical worship, 
or whether it was ever admitted into the superstitious 
observances of the people, I could not ascertain. 

We proceeded to Glen Yeagh, and at length reached 
it after a very deep descent. We were delighted 
with the beautiM water, winding far between im- 
mense mountains, and apparently without end, 
losing itself in gloom and solitariness amidst the 
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distant gorges and defiles of the hiUs. On the right 
hand side of the lake, the mountain rises like a 
steep wall out of the water, lofty and precipitous, for 
a thousand ' feet ; and this cliff is the secure eyrie 
of the eagle and jer-falcon. On the other side the 
shore was lofty also, and mountainous; but still 
there was room for the oak and the birch, the rowan 
and alder, to strike their roots amidst the rocks, and 
clothe the ravines and hollows with ornamental copse- 
wood. The lake was studded with wet woody 
islands, out of which rose perpendicular columns of 
smoke, which told full well, that in this solitary 
secluded spot, the illicit distiller was at his tempt- 
ing and hazardous work. I have never been in 
Switzerland or Scotland ; * it has not been my lot, 
at leisure tb wander along the waters of Westmoreland 
or Cumberland, but I have seen good drawings of 
these most frequented scenes; and have thus ad- 
mired Loi^h Katrine, the subject of the poet's pen 

* Since the above was written, the author has been often out 
of Ireland, and has visited most of the foreign scenes above 
alluded to. Ireland also is now much visited by tourists, and 
. strangers are found roughing it through the west and south. 
Still be believes that Glen Veagh, though very beautiful, 
has been little visited. But Jack M< Swine is no more. 
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and painter's pencil. But if my glen and my lake 
were not Irish; if the curse of being out of fashion 
did not put every thing Irish under attainder, I 
would venture to show Glen Veagh against any of these 
foreign fashicmables^ and would encourage my moun- 
tain nymph to hold herself as fair in varied beauty as 
any of them. 

My pleasant and most companionable friend told me 
an anecdote in which this lake was concerned, which 
may be worth relating, as illustrative of the pecuhar 
circumstances in which the whole north-west of Ire- 
land was placed a few years ago by the operation of 
the excise laws. I shall relate it as nearly as possible 
in his own words, only premising that he has a pecu- 
liar unction in telling a story, which I have been 
unable to appropriate : — 

" One morning in July, as I was dressing myself 
to walk out before breakfast, I heard a noise at my 
back door, and observed one of my people remon- 
strating with a man who was anxiously pressing into 
the house. I went down and met the man, whose 
demi-genteel dress and peculiar cut marked him to 
be a ganger. ' O ! for mercy's sake,' cried the man 
when he saw me, 'let me into your house; lock me 
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up somewhere; hide me, save me, or my life is lost/ 
So I brought him in, begged of him to sit down, and 
offering him some refreshment, requested him to 
recover his courage, and come to himself, for there 
was no danger. While I was speaking, an immense 
crowd came up to the house, and surrounded it : and 
one man more forward than the rest, came up to the 
door and demanded admission. On my speaking to him 
out of the window, and inquiring what his business was> 

he replied, * we find you have got Mr, , the gauger 

in your house : you must deliver him up to us, we 
want him.' 

"*What do you want hhn for?' 

^"Oh, Doctor, that's no business for you to 
meddle in ; we want him, and must have him.' 

'''Indeed that I cannot allow; he is under my 
roof ; he has come, claiming my hospitality, and I 
must and will afford it to him.' 

"'Doctor, there are two words to that bargain: 
you ought to have consulted us before you promised; 
but to be plain with you, we really respect you 
very much, you are a quiet and a good man, and mind 
your own business, and we would make the man sore 
and sorry that would touch the hair of your head. 
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But you mnst give us the gauger : to be at a word 
with you. Doctor, we will tear open, or down your 
house, or get him,' 

" What was I to do ? what could I do — ^nothing. 

I had not a gun or pistol in my house; so, says 

I, ' Boys, you must, it seems, do as you like, and 

mind I protest against what you are about; but 

since you must have your own way, as you are 

Irishmen, I demand fair play at your hands. The 

man had ten minutes' law of you when he came 

to my house: let him have the same law still: let him 

not be the worse of the shelter he has taken here : 

do you, therefore, return to the hill at the rere of the 

house, and I will let him out at the hall-door, and 

let him have his ten minutes' law.' I thought that in 

those ten minutes, as he was young and healthy, that 

he would reach .the river Lennan, about a quarter of a 

mile off, in front of the house, and shimming over 

it, escape. So they all agreed that the proposal 

was a fair one — at any rate, they promised to abide 

by it ; and the man seeing the necessity of the case, 

consented to leave the house ; I enlarged him at the 

hall-door, the pursuers, all true to their pledged 

honour, stood on a hill about two hundred yards«in 
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the rere of the house, a hanging lawn sloped down 
towards a small river, that in all places, at that 
season of the year was fordable. About a quarter of 
a mile farther off still, in front of the house, the 
larger river Lennan ran deep and broad between 
high and rocky banks. The ganger started off like 
a buck, and as a hunted deer he ran his best, for be 
ran for his life; he passed the little river in excellent 
style, and just as he had ascended its further bank, 
and was rising the hilly ridge that divided the 
smaller from the broader stream, his pursuers broke 
loose, all highland men — tall, loose, agile young ; 
with breath and sinews strong to breast a mountain; 
men, who many a time, and oft, over bog and brae, 
had run from the ganger, and now they were after 
him with fast foot and full cry. From the hall-door 
the whole hunt could be seen — they belter skelter 
down the lawn rushing — he toiling up the opposite 
hill, and straining to crown its summit. At length he 
got out of sight, he passed the ridge, and rushed down 
to the Lennan ; here, out of breath, without time 
to strip, without time to choose a convenient place 
he took the soil, in the hunting phrase, and made his 
plung« — at all times a bad swimmer, now out of 
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breath, encumbered with his clothes, the water 
rushing dark, deep, and rapid, amidst surrounding 
rocks ; through whirls and currents, and drowning 
holes, the poor man struggled for life ; in another 
minute he would, have sunk for ever, when his pur- 
suers came up, and two or three of the most active and 
best sTvimmers rushed in and saved him from a 
watery grave. The whole party immediately got 
about him, they roUed him about till they got the 
water out of his stomach, wiped him with their frize 
coats: twenty warm hands were employed in rubbing 
him into warmth, they did every thing humanity 
could suggest to bring him to himself. Reader, 
please to recollect, that we are not describing the 
feats or fortunes of Captain Rock, or his myrmidons; 
we are not about to detail the minutiae of a cold* 
blooded, long-calculated murder; we are not describ- 
ing the actions of men who are more careAil of the 
hfe of a pig than of a human creature. No, the 
Donegal mountaineers had a deed to do, but not of 
death; they were about a dehberate work, but not of 
murder. The moment the ganger was restored to 
himself, and in order to contribute to it, an ample 
dose of the potteen that he had persecuted was poured 
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down his throat, they proceeded to tie a bandage over 
his eyes, and they mounted him on a rahery, or moun- 
tain pony, and off they set with their captive towards 
the mountains. For a whole day they paraded him 
up and down through glens and defiles, and over 
mountain sides, and at length, towards the close of a 
summer's evening, they brought him to the soUtary 
and secluded Glen Veagh; here they embarked him 
in a curragh, or wicker-boat, and after rowing him up 
and down for some hours in the lake, they landed him 
on a little island, where was a hut that had often served 
as a shelter for the fowler, as he watched his aim at 
the wild water-birds of the lake, and still oftener as 
the still-house for the manufacture of irrepressible, 
unconquerable potteen; and here under the care of two 
trusty men was he left, the bandage carefully kept 
on his eyes, and well fed on trout, grouse, hares, and 
chickens; plenty of |M>^^tfen mixed with the pure water 
of the lake was his portion to drink, and for six weeks 
was he thus kept cooped in the dark like a fattening 
fowl, and at the expiration of that time, his keepers 
one morning took him under the arm, and desired 
him to accompany them, then brought him .to a boat, 
rowed him up and down, wafted him from island to 
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island, conveyed him tq shore^ mounted him on the 
ponj, brought him as before for the length of a day 
here and there through glen and mountain, and to- 
wards the close of the night, the Uberated ganger finds 
himself alone on the high road to Letterkenny. The 
poor man returned that night to his family, who had 
given him over as either murdered, or gone to America. 
But he stood not as a grimly ghost at the door, but 
as fat, and sleek, and as happy as ever." 

Now wherefore all this trouble ; why all these 
pains to catch a ganger, fatten him, and let him 
loose ? Oh it was of much and important conse- 
quence to these poor mountabieers. A lawless act it 
surely was; but taking into view that it was an act 
big with consequences affecting their future ruin or 
prosperity, it might almost be pardonable. Amidst 
the numerous parliamentary enactments that the 
revenue department of the country caused to be 
passed, in order to repress the system of illicit dis- 
tillation in Ireland, one was a law as contrary to the 
spirit of the British legislation as to the common 
principles of equity and conventional right, — a law 
punishing the innocent in substitution for the guilty. 
This law made the townland in which the still was 
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founds or any part of the process of distfllation de* 
tected, liable to a heavy fine* to be levied indiscrimi- 
nately on all its landholders. The consequence of 
this law was, that the whole north of Ireland was 
involve^ in one common confiscation. It was the 
fiscal triumph of gaugers and informers over the 
landlords and proprietors of the country. They were 
reaping their harvest of ruin, under a homu offered 
for avarice, treachery, and perjury. Acting on thi» 
anti-social system, the ganger of the district in ques- 
tion had informations to the amount of £7000 against 
the respective townlands of which it was composed. 
These informations were to be passed or otherwise at 
the approaching assizes, and there was no doubt but 
that the ganger could substantiate them according to 
the existing law, and thus effect the total ruin of the 
people. 

Under those circumstances the plot for the seizure 
and abduction of the revenue-officer was laid. It 
was Icnown that on a certain day, about a month 
prior to the assizes, he was to pass through the dis- 
trict on his way to the coast; it was known that he 
kept those informations about his person, and there- 
fore they waylaid him, and succeeded in keeping him 
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out of sight until the assizes were over; and shortly- 
after, this imprudent and unconstitutional law was 
repealed. 

But to return to Glen Veagh. As we were ramb* 
ling along its rocky strand, admiring the stillness of 
its waters, the sublime soHtariness of its mountain 
shore ; here a ravine, climbing up amongst the 
hills, its chasms and its dancing waterfalls, fringed 
with birch and stunted oak; there a white silicious 
peak, protruding itself on high, over which the 
hawk cowered, as if priding itself on its inacces- 
sible nest; before us the sleeping lake, extending 
itself— 

" Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle," 

and these isles set like precious gems, with just 
enough of trees for ornament, — the birch, the rowan 
ash, the service, the holly, and high from the 
central, largest, and most distant island, arose a blue 
and wreathed smoke, that bespoke the manufacture 
of mountain dew; the smoke certainly added much 
to the pictui*esque accompaniment of the scene, and 
we could just discern a small cabin or sheeling in the' 
island, half concealed amidst the copsewood in which 
it was enveloped. 
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I could not help expressing a wish to see the pro* 
cess whereby this admired liquor was compounded, 
that in the estimation of every Irishman, ay, and 
high-bom Englishman too, is so superior in sweet- 
ness, [Salubrity, and gusto, to all that machinery, 
science, and capital can produce in the legalized way, 
and which verifies the observation of the wise man, 
" that stolen waters are sweet." Just as we were 
conversing in this way, a man turning the point of a 
rock stood unexpectedly within a few yards of us. 
He was one of the largest men I have ever seen 
amongst the Irish commonalty. He was tall — ^that is 
not unusual; but he was lusty; his bones and muscles 
were covered with flesh; there was a trunk-like swell 
in his chest, and a massiveness in his body, a pillar- 
like formation of Umbs, .bespeaking that he was a 
man moulded to be a giant, and was fed up to the 
full exercise and capability of his frame. He had a 
bull-like contour of head and neck, short and crisp 
curls appeared from under a small hat which seemed 
unable to settle itself over his ears, from the full 
development of the organ of combativeness that pro- 
truded itself in this region of his cranimn. 

The man stood before us with the assured look of 
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one who was prepared saucily to say, what husiness 
have youjiere ? Two greyhounds were at his heels, 
and a lurking grisly cur, half bull-dog, half terrier, 
showed his white teeth and began to growl. 

"Oh, how are you Teigue,'^ cried my friend, 
(who, I beheve, knows every one in north Donegal,) 
" how are you, my gay fellow, I am glad to see you, 
for you are just the man in all these mountains that 
I wanted to see ?" 

"Why, then, your honour, I am entirely 
obliged to you, and, in troth, when I just came upon 
you now, I did not know your honour, for, as I was 
just walking over the mountain, I saw some strange, 
unco people, and I only sHpt dowt to see the cut of 
their countenances.'* 

"Ah, Teigue; I know* rightly you do not like 
««co* people, for fear that a ganger might be 
amongst them." 

"Ah, then, now, is it I fear a ganger? — ^Teigue 
(yGaUagber fear a gauger! — ^no, nor a commissioner 
from Dublin Custom-house, barring he had army 

* Unco is a Scotch word denoting any thing foreign or 
strange. There is a curious mixture amongst the Donegal 
mountaineers of Scotch and Irish terms of speech. 
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and guns at his back, — not I, by my troth, for 
it's little I*d matter just taking one of them by 
the waistband of the breeches and fiUupping him, 
do you see, into the middle of the lake, and 
there leave him to keep company with the trouts, — 
no, no; but the likes of you, — ^no offence, master, 
the likes of you I mean, not in the inside, but 
teeth outwards, might come and give information, 
and put dacent people to trouble, and be after 
bringing the army here to this quiet place, and put 
us out of our way and all that." 

" Well, Teigue, you know me, don't you ?" 
''I do, your honour, and am sartain sure that 
you are true and of the right sort, and every inch 
about you honest." 

" Well, Teigue, I want to get this gentleman, 
who is a friend of mine, on the lake; he desires to 
get into a boat to see its beauties more conveniently, 
besides he has a longing wish to sfee how the hearty 
drop is made, can you indulge him ?" 

" That I will, and a thousand welcomes." So away 
he went towards the point of the rock, which jutted 
out into the water, and putting his finger to his 
mouth, he sent forth a whistle that sounded over the 
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lake, and thus reyerberating, echoed from bay to 
bay, and multipUed itself through the glens and 
gorges of the mountams; at the same time he made 
some telegraphic signal, and in a minute we saw a 
boat push off from the island of Smoke. While 
Teigue was absent, I asked my friend who he was ? 
"Why," says he, "that is one of the most comfort- 
able and independent fellows in all this mountain dis- 
trict; he exerts a muscular and moral influence over 
the people; he has a great deal of sense, a great deal 
of determination; a constant yiew to his own interest; 
and luckily he considers that interest best promoted, 
by keeping the country in peace. Those that fall 
out he beats into good humour, and when the weight 
of his argument cannot prevail, the weight of his 
fist enforces compliance with his wishes. Then he 
is the patron of illicit distillation; he is co-partner 
in the venture, and is the watchful guardian over its 
process; there is not a movement of a ganger that 
be does not make himself acquainted with; there is 
not a detachment leaves a village or town that he 
has not under watch; and before a policeman, or a 
red coat, comes within three miles of these waters, 
all would be prepared for them; still and worm sunk; 
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malt buried; barrels and coolers disposed of^ and the 
boat scuttled. There is not a man in Ireland liyes 
better in his own way than Teigue; his chests are 
full of meal, the roof of his kitchen is festooned 
with bacon; his byre is full of cows; his sheep 
range on a hundred hills; as a countryman said to me 
the other day, 'Teigue O' Gallagher is the only man 
of his sort in Donegal that eats white breads toasted, 
buttered, and washed down with tea for his breakfast/ " 
In the mean time the boat came near, and Teigue 
joined us, and after some difficulty in getting aboard 
from the rocks, and adjusting ourselves in proper 
trim in the most frail bark that, perhaps, was ever 
launched on water, we rowed out into the lake; 
and here, really, the apparent peril of our situation 
deprived me of the pleasure that might otherwise be 
enjoyed in the picturesque sceneiy around; the bot- 
tom of the boat Was covered with water, which 
oozed in through a sod of turf, that served as a plug 
to a hole in its bottom, the size of my head; and 
Teigue O'Gallagher, who sat at the head of the boat 
surrounded by his dripping dogs, almost sunk her 
to the gunwale, and every now and then, the dogs, 
uneasy at their confinement, tumbled about and dis- 
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turbed our equilibrium; if a gust of wind had come, 
as it often does on a sudden from the hills, we should 
have been in a perilous state. As it was> the two 
young men who rowed us, and who, it is to be sup- 
^sed, could swim, enjoyed our neirous state, and, 
out of fun, told us stories of sudden hwrricanes, and 
of the dangers and deaths that have happened to 
navigators on this lake; we, therefore, declined a 
protracted expedition, and only desired to be landed 
on the island, where we arrived in a short time, and 
then had o|^K»tunity of witoessing the arcana of 
illicU distillation. The island that at a distance 
looked so pretty with its copsewood, its sheeling, and 
its wreathing smoke, when we reached it, presented 
as ugly aisd as disgusting a detaU as possible; and a 
Teni^s or a Croikshank could only do justice to the 
scene, and present a lively picture of its uncouth 
accompaniments. 

A half-roofed cabin, in which was a raging fire, 
over which was suspended the pot with its connected 
head and worm; two of the filthiest of human beings, 
half-naked, squaHd, unhealthy looking creatures, with 
skins encrusted with filth, hair long, uncombed, and 
matted^ where vermin of all sorts seemed to quarter 
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themselves and nidificate* and where^ as Bums says, 
'* horn or bone ne'er dare .unsettle their thick plan- 
tations;" these were the operatives of the filthy 
process, which seemed, in all its details, to be carried 
on in nastiness* 

John Barleycorn, though hero bold. 

Of noble enterprise ; 
When Irishmen distil his blood, 

They cleanliness despise. 

The whole area of the island was one dunghill 
composed of fermenting grains; there were about 
twenty immense hogs either feedmg or snonng on 
the food that lay beneath them; and so alive with rats 
was the whole concern, that one of the boatmen 
compared them, in number and intrusiveness, to 
flocks of sparrows on the side of a shelling-hill 
adjoining a corn-mill* I asked one of the boatmen 
where the men who attended the still slept. 

" Och, where should they sleep but on the grains 
with the pigs ; they have never been off the island these 
six months, they have never changed their clothes; 
and, I believe, though they are convenient enough to 
the watfer, they have never washed themselves." 

"And are they not afraid ?" 
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*' Why, who would they be afraid of but the rats?" 
** And do they never go to divine worship ?" 
" Ah, that they don't; it's Httle they care about 
religion — one of them is a Protestant, and he curses 
so much that it is enough to keep ghost, angel, or 
devil off the place — and, in troth, the Cathohc is 
not much better, maybe the priest won't have work 
enough with him yet." 

I was truly disgusted with the whole scene, and 
anxious to quit it.* I was vexed and disappointed 
to find such a romantic or beautiful spot so defiled, 
so desecrated, I might say, by a manufacture that 
has proved of incalculable mischief to the peaceful 
habits, the moral character, and religious duties of 
the people of the country. But we would not be 
allowed to depart before we partook of the pro- 
duce of the pot. With all liis faults, Pat is not 
deficient in generosity, and he is ever ready to 
share — ^yes, and often to waste the Hquor which 
he has a peculiar deUght in manufacturing ; be- 
cause, perhaps, the undertaking is attended with 

* I liave reason to believe, that in consequence of better 
arrangements in the revenue department, illicit distillation has 
ceased long ago in Glen Veagb. 
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risque, and giTes birth to adventurous engagements^ 
and escapes: and as the song says. 

An Irishman all in his gloiy is there. 

I cannot take leave of Glen Yeagh, without calling 
to mind a visit we paid to a characteristic dweller of 
this singular and solitary scene. In a sunny nook 
where a dark deep ravine expanded itself into a little 
grassy valley, affording room for potato garden and 
a small meadow, and beside a small garrulous brooks 
rose a cabin, I dare not call it a cottage, for that sup- 
poses comfort and associates cleanliness, neatness, 
the woodbine bower, the rose-covered lattice, with its 
idea — ^and such a spot on Ulleswater or Winder- 
mere would have been blessed and beautified with 
these accompaniments; but here we had no sudb 
amenities — the grunt of a starving sow, the growl of 
a gaunt greyhound^ were the sounds that accosted us 
as we bent our heads to enter the narrow aperture 
that served almost as much for a chimney as an en- 
trance. But when you entered, things bore a somewhat 
more satisfactory appearance; there was better fur- 
niture than is generally to be seen in an Irish cabin; 
some old-fieushioned high-backed chairs, some old^ 
carved, oaken, brass-mounted chests; a decent dresser. 
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on which were ranged some pewter dishes and plates; 
implements of fishing were suspended along the walls, 
and a long French musket, its harrel mounted with 
brass, hung right over the immense mantel-piece of 
the chimnej that jutted out almost into the centre of 
the apartment; above the gun was an old mezzotinto 
print of the Hdj Family, after Raphael, and over 
that again an old armorial bearing, on which you 
could obsCTve a salmon, a lion passant, and a bloody 
hand all weH smoked. !Eteneath the canopy of the 
immense chimney and beside the hob, in a comfort- 
able high-backed chair, made of straw in the manner 
of a bee-hive;, sat Jack M'Swine, the master of the 
mansion* He rose apparently with pain as we en* 
tered. I thought he would never cease rising, so 
slowly did he unbend his extraordinary height, and 
with apparent difficulty, as suffering under rheumatic 
pains, he advanced to meet my friend, whom he ac- 
costed with all the ease of an old gentleman, and all 
the cordiality of an ancient Irishman. All the lower 
classes of Irish are particularly civil and attentive to 
you when you enter their houses: I never in any of 
the provinces entered under a poor man's roo^ that 
I was not received with the smile of pleasure and the 
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language of benignity, the best seat wiped, and 
offered for my acceptance, the pig expeHed, the dog 
punished if he dared to growl at my entering* But 
here was CTen something better than this, for there 
was the Irish heartiness adorned with the urbanity 
of a gentleman; if he were the lord of a palace he 
could not haye received us with, more kind and un- 
embarrassed courtesy, than did this dweller of the 
lonely mountain hut; and when I was introduced to 
him as one who had come from Dublin to see and 
admire the beauties of Glen Yeagh, nothing could 
exceed the anxious kindness with which he expressed 
his desire to do every thing to ftirther my views; he 
lamented he had not a boat; that his fowling con- 
venience and fishing tackle were not in trim for our 
use; in short, he seemed to feel a double pang that 
he was a poor man. But who was Jack M 'Swine? 
The lineal descendant of the ancient sept of the 
M'Swines, who next and only inferior to the O'Don* 
nells, possessed a large portion of Tyrconnel. Our 
friend of Glen Veagh maintained that he was the 
M*Swine na Doo — ^the Caunfinny or head of the 
family, — ^and surrounded by poverty as we saw him, 
the dweller of the wretched hut, without one shilling 
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of income, with nothing to liye on bat the produce 
of his potato garden, and the milk of a few cows 
that ranged the mountains, yet Philip the Second of 
Spain, ruling over dominions on which the sun never 
set, was not prouder in his bearing, or richer in the 
recollections of his Ai;strian ancestry, than this 
fading shadow of an Irish Tanist. The man Uterally 
lived, moved, and had his being as dependent on his 
family associations; and still life was only support- 
able under the one hope which he cherished. Amidst 
chilling discouragements, insurmountable obstacles, 
and endless rebuffs, he had now come to the verge 
of the grave; grey he stood and tempest worn, like 
one of the withering oaks on the side of Glen Veagh, 
and still he put forth the leaf and struggled for ex- 
istence, hoping against hope. The M.'Swines, as 
proprietors of a large portion of the mountain dis- 
trict of Donegal, had usually sided with the O'Neills 
against the O'Donnells; and O'NeilFs demand of 
sixty cows as tribute from O'Donnell, was often en* 
forced by the assistance of M'Swine; and when 
James I. conquered the O'Donnells, and escheated 
their lands, as a reward to M'Swine for his opposition 
to this chieftain, his mountains, perhaps because not 
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worth GOiifidcating» were left to him in peace, and 
in the foUowii^ Teign of CSuurles, when the exeerable 
r^lhon of 1641, broke out> the HifSwine for some 
reason did not join in iL There wasnofvoof of 
massacre of nrarder agsinst him« and the Act of Set- 
tlement left him his property as an innocent Papist. 
Here then down to the present century the M'9wiaes 
Hvec^ the lords paramount of these glens and moim- 
tains, in barbarous and proftuse hospitality — ^here 
surroohded by followers and retainers^ amidst fos- 
terers and coherahers, their haJl ftdl of horse4>oys> 
and dog-boys, and cow-boys — ^all idlers, all gentle- 
men; all disdaining any trade or occupation — ^fishing, 
fowling, hunting or fighting by day; feasting, quar- 
reUing and carousing by night — ^thus &e M'Swmes 
from Either to son lired; borrowii^ money, and 
mortgaging one mountain tract or line of sea coast 
after another. This is the common history of an 
Irish Castle-Rackrent family, and thus the common 
fate of the Sir Thadys and Sir Condys of Ireland 
attended the M'Swines, and our poor friend Jack 
came into the world the inheritor of his forefathers' 
name, pride, recollections, and imprudences; but 
alas I his lands had all vanished and become under 
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foreclosed mortgages, the properties of fiuiulies who 
possessed the low-bom English and Scotch propensity 
of foresight and frugality; and still Jack M'Swine 
dung to the hope and expectation of reooTering some 
of bi^ alienated lands; he told us, how certain tracts 
were illegally conyeyed away from him by his fA&er^ 
and he besought me with all the anxiety of a man who 
was catching at vague impossibilities, that I would 
search the records in Dublin Castle for him, and 
make out his title. No one could possibly have seen 
this fme old man^ so talU so meagre, and yet so de- 
cent» in his coarse attire> and so urbane and so gra- 
cious in the old-fashioned manner of the last century, 
without wishing that some portion of the wide do- 
mains of his ancestors was restored to him, and that 
his grey hairs might descend in decency to the 
grave; or rather, it would better become my desire 
and my prayer to turn these immoderate hopes, those 
ceaseless anxieties from such mireal fancies, from 
these ftllacies of earthly ambition, to seek a property 
in a better country — an inheritance with the saints 
in li^t: desiring to be found in Christ, clothed in 
his righteousness, endowed with his unspeakable 
gifts, and possessing his unsearchable riches. Every 
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year this hearty old Milesian comes down from his 
mountain glen^ and spends a day at the hospitable 
glebe-house of my friend, and he regularly brings to 
the younger part of the family an appropriate pre- 
sent; a gift which, from the remotest times, a king 
might accept, and a noble might bestow — ^a young 
eagle or jer-falcon of the true hunting breed, fi*om 
the chffis of Glen Veagh. Before I left the country, 
this genuine gentleman brought me such a present as 
a grateftd recompense (the only one he could bestow) 
for the hearty interest and attention which I, as he 
said, condescended to take in the fallen fortunes of 
poor John M 'Swine. 

We proceeded on from Glen Y eagh to the hospitable 
mansion at Ards, before referred to, and where the 
contrast presented by a beautifully planted and oma* 
mental demesne, and by the accurate row-culture and 
farming, worthy of Norfolk or the Lothians, to the 
mountains, moors and wastes we passed over, was as 
grateftd as unexpected. But as I do not pretend to 
be a Young or a Curwen, dealing in the details of 
farming or statistics, I shall pass over what I saw 
at Ards, only ^saying, that I trust I shall retain, 
though I may not describe, a grateftd sense of the 
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kindness I received while there. But the lofty cloud- 

compelling Muckish was near Ards, and on this pig's 

back * I was determined to mount— rthere will be no 

limits to vision from it; I shall see all Donegal, and 

Innisliowen^ and Tyrone; I shall see Derry, the brave 

devoted city, the joy of the whole Protestant world, 

under my feet; I shall see the fine land-locked Lough 

SwiUy, the deep indented waters of Mulroy. In 

short, I shall see what I have evejr ,had a passion for 

seeing, a wide and outstretched view, from a mountain. 

So, in spite of the fervours of a July day, and joined 

in the daring enterprise by some of the younger part 

of the family at Ards, we set forth to climb the 

monntain, and here it was literally climbing. There 

ar^ some lofty mountains you can ride to the top of. 

To the craggy height of Snowdon, Welsh tourists, as 

I am informed, ascend in carriages; but rest assured 

this facihty was not possible to us; for actually in 

many places we had to catch hold of the heath and 

rock to help us in the ascent; and so steep and 

downright was the mountain, that a stone of any 

size could be hurled from the top to the bottom. 

Thus amusing ourselves rolliag down the compact 

* The English for Muckish is, a pig's back. 
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silicious rock, and observing the noise, yelodty, 
smoke, and flashes of fire that were elicited in the 
momentam of the descent, at last, alter near foui:' 
hours' exertion, we arrived at the summit of wop 
ambition. I ran, covered with per^iration and 
panting with heat, to mount the tqpmost ridge; and 
just as we arrived there, just as we had cast our eyes 
around, and b^an to feast on the immense vision of 
earth and ocean beneath us, a vast murky doud from 
the Atlantic, big with sleet and moisture, enyeloped 
us as well as the whole top of the mountain as with a 
night-cap, and made every thing so dark, indistinct, 
and dreary, that we could scarcely see one another : 
besides, it was attended with such a cold, cutting 
breeze, that we, who were all with pores open under 
the process of perspiration, felt as if the Caoodemon 
of the mountain, in reyenge for his invaded solitari- 
ness, had risen in anger, and armed with a scythe, 
had rushed on to cut us asunder — ^to retreat, there- 
fore, was the best poHcy. How similar the results 
attending the ascent of this mountain are to what 
our most aspiring hopes and promising speculati(His 
in this life; looking up to attain some desirable ele- 
vation, grasping, scrambling, heated, weary, at length 
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the object occupying eye, hand^ intellect, and fancy, 
is gained, the ridge of ambition is conquered, and hope 
is crowned, find still we are not happy. No; some 
troublonas doud, some misty thing, comes and warns 
OS that after all onr toil and labour, things wer« 
easier and brighter below. But I, whose curiosity 
was more intense than that of my friends, in spite of 
a cold and driving sleet, and fearless of a fever, still 
lingered behind, and hastily observed that on the top 
of this lofty mountain, which at a distance appears so 
acute and linear in its ridge, there was a plain of 
some acres, on which grew in luxuriance that species 
of saxifrage, so gre^^ an ornament to our gardens, 
called London pride. I also took time to observe, 
that on the north-western side of the elevation where 
it stands exposed to the driving sleet and tempest, 
and saline spray of the great Atlantic, even the 
white quartz rock is decomposed, and has been con- 
verted by the agency of the elements into beds of 
minute sand, as white as the driven snow — ^this the 
proprietor of the mountain rolls down the side of the 
hill in canvas bags, and exports to Dumbarton in 
Scotland, where it is manufactured into the purest 
crown and plate glass. My. Mend and I proceeded 
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onward from this angry mountain, to the promontory 
of Horn-head, and were received at the hospitable 
mansion of Mr. Stewart, who, amidst the multiplicity 
of gentry of that name in the province of Ulster, is 
as usual designated and distinguished by the name 
of the property over which he resides; and here, on 
this promontory or island, for it is surrounded by the 
sea; on this outpost towards America, I found a family 
as amiable, society as polished, reception as cordial, 
and attention such as Irishmen could give, or Irishmen 
be grateful for. Mr. Stewart has the most extensively 
stocked farm in Ireland, or perhaps in the world. I 
have heard said of old Mr. Keatjng of Tipperary, that 
he used to shear at one shearing twenty-five thousand 
. sheep: but Mr. Stewart reckons his stock not by hun- 
dred or thousand, but by hundreds of thousands.* I 
can assert he is lord of millions; the whole promontory 
of Horn-head, containing upwards of one thousand 

* At present, I believe that the promontory of Hombead 
is not exclusively stocked v^ith rabbits. During the French 
war their fur was much in demand for the hat manufacture ; 
but since the peace foreign furs have come into use and lowered 
the price of the native commodity; besides, X believe the 
proprietor has found, to his cost, that the encouragement of 
rabbits has greatly facilitated the blowing of the sand. 
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acres, is one well-stocked rabbit-warren, and the 
sum' arising from the to alone of these rabbits 
amoonts to a handsome income. But besides this, 
there is not an ocean-bird that dips its wing in the 
waves of the Atlantic, the gull, gannet, penguin, 
peterel, and albatross, and all those numerous and 
nameless aquatic fowl that live and sleep upon 
the ocean — ^these come in countless millions to the 
precipitous cliffs of Horn-head, for six weeks in the 
summer, to build their nests on its inaccessible 
ledges, propagate their species, and then return, to be 
seen no more until the following summer. Birds 
here are seen of species unknown in the West of 
Ireland, and which never on any other occasion are 
seen near land. Therefore, after partaking of most 
genuine hospitality in the mansion of Horn-head, the 
young gentlemen of the family accompanied us on the 
following day to the cliff. Did Shakespeare see 
these enormous battlements of Ireland ? No; but 
he could fancy what his eye had not seen. Dover 
cliff, of which he gives such a sublime description, is 
perhaps magnified in his imagery; but certainly I 
conceive Horn-head comes up to his representation. 
One would think the Muse had caught up from Strat- 
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ford-apon-Avon> the poet of nature, and dropt him 
on this mighty promontoxy, until he had made up in 
his mind's eye the whole magnificent scene. 

How fearful 
And diziy lis to cast one^s eyes so low ! 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air. 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : halfway down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire ; dreadful trade 1 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his bead ; 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminish'd to her cock— her cock a buoy, > 
Almost too small for dght The murmuring surge 
That on unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 
Cannot be heard so high. — I'll look no more. 

Nothing indeed could be more astonishing than the 
whole scene. There was a mist hanging o^er the 
Atlantic, that gave a mysteriousness to its magnifi- 
cence, like the way into the eternal world — " sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness rested upon it." There 
was no wind, it was a perfect calm, and yet the roll 
of the waves and the roar of the tides, as they rushed 
and rolled amidst the cavemed cliffe, communicated 
an awful grandeur to the whole scene. It was as the 
moan of suffering endurance under the ceaseless vex- 
ation of the Atlantic. This promontory, as I have 
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before mentioned^ has a cliff beetling and overhang" 
ing the ocean, and protruded like a horn, from 
whence it derives its name; adjoining which a signal- 
station was erected during the war, in which a poor 
man was induced to reside. Oh! what a horrid place 
for a poor mortal to reside when the ocean-tempest ^ 
came on; but now in the midst of July the scene 
was quite different; if it was a scene pregnant with 
grandeur, it was also one teeming with life: the 
whole surface of the boggy or mossy soil, of which 
the mountain was composed, even to the edge of the 
cliff, was burrowed with holes caused by certain 
aquatic birds that make their nests under the 
ground; the soil was in this way so hollow, that 
there was much danger in walking ; thence, for 1500 
feet down the precipice, on every ledge of the rock, 
on every slope, or crag, or point where a nest could 
be placed, it was black with birds carrying on the 
process of incubation, all arranged in their different 
families and species on the face of the precipice; and 
here and there on some bolder and broader promi- 
nence, too high from below and too deep from above 
to be accessible to man, were eagles' nests, and 
young ones as large as turkeys, and the old birds 

G 
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'firom thirty to forty at a time, floating in mid-air 
above, shrieking and challenging from on high our 
audacity in molesting their sovereignty. Oh! that 
some atheist, standing on these clififs, and surveyii^ 
this magnificent scene^ would reflect upon what it wa 
that brought all these unimaginable myriads of 
sea-fowl to meet at unvaried seasons on these pre- 
cipices; must he not ask himself who imposed a 
necessity on these dwellers of the trackless ocean to 
congregate here, coming thousands of leagues from 
east and west, firom all the winds of heaven, and 
guided hither by an instinct surer than pole-star, or 
cynosure, or magnet. How they came, how they 
returned, who fixed the unerring law on them, and 
see how generation after generation they still obey. 
But these animals of God have never fallen; they 
never broke the original law imposed; they still give 
God the obedience of unbroken fealty and instinct. 
Man alone is the law-breaker, and sin has degraded 
reason, while instinct is upright; or, as the prophet 
Jeremiah says, " Yea, the stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed time, and the turtle and the 
crow and the swallow observe the time of their coming, 
X but my people know not the judgment of the Lord." 
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Here the country-people carry on a more fear^ 
trade than eyen gathering samphire^ namely, the 
taking these hirds off their nests, These dark dwellers 
of the ocean are all furnished with a covering of the 
toest down« which hears a high price — I helieve 
about fiTe shillings per pound, and about two dozen 
of these birds furnish a pound; it is, therefore, a 
most tempting employment for these poor people; 
for an active and experienced man can take three or 
four dozen every day; but it is accompanied with 
immense danger, and annually two or three or more 
fall a sacrifice, and are dashed to pieces. This prac- 
tice of taking birds is described in some treatises on 
natural history, so I shall not trouble my reader 
with it here. I shall, therefore, proceed further 
along the promontory, where the cliff arose not so 
high, to where the curious natural phenomenon 
occurs, called M*Swine's Gun, which is caused by a 
horizontal cavern running for many yards under the 
cliff, from whence a perpendicular shaft rises to the 
surface, and this is called M'Swine's Gun. This 
particular point lies open to the north-west, and 
when the tempest sets in from that quarter, the 
storm forces the sea with tremendous power into the 
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cavern, and whenever the gale is most fitfiil, and an 
immense surge beats in, up flies the water through 
the perpendicular shaft, like the Geiser spring in 
Iceland, some hundreds of feet high, accompanied 
with a report louder than any piece of artillery, and 
the shot of M'Swine's Gun is asserted to have been 
heard in the city of Deny. 
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On the following day my friend and I set out to 
retrace our steps homeward, and, to vary our route, 
we returned along the shores of the de^, land-locked 
arm of the sea called Mulroy Bay. Nothing can 
equal the variety that this water presents — ^here, 
like a beautiful and placid lake winding through 
mountains, and without any apparent outlet — there, 
like a broad and magnificent river, and again opening 
into a fine harbour in which navies might ride in 
safety. Formerly the hills and shores of the bay 
were covered with timber. The oak, ash, hazel, in 
stunted copsewood, still cover the declivities. If 
these beautiful shores were in any other country, they 
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would be improved, cherished, and resorted to; but 
here no one comes. The cormorants, the curlews, 
and the sandpipers stood on the rocks over these 
solitary waters, and seemed to wonder what brought 
two beings in the garb of gentlemen to molest their 
loneliness. Adjoining this water, on a mountain- 
ridge about two miles oflF from the shore, my friend 
brought me to see a place called the Giant's Grave. 
We walked up to it through a wet and mossy 
mountain, and on the summit of the ridge, in the 
middle of the moor, and surrounded by a peat-bog, 
were two long caves, or rather troughs, composed 
of immense stones, joined in the shape of coffins, 
and covered over with large flag stones; one of these 
cofiins was about thirty-four, and the other about 
twenty feet long, and from four to six feet broad. 
I could obtain no account from the inhabitants, who 
were Protestants, of the origin or use of these 
strange formations. They said they knew nothing 
about them, but that they were giants' graves. I 
never in any mountain district of Ireland saw any 
thing similar, and ever since I have been puzzling 
my brain how to account for them. I remember some 
years ago having found a vitrified fort on the top of 
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one of the mountains of Cavan, the only one that 
has heen observed in Ireland. I sent up a specimen 
of the vitrified material to the Royal Irish Academy, 
and also an account of the fort. A learned Theban of 
that society said that my specimen must have come 
from a glass-house, and he gravely maintained that my 
fort was the ruin of an old manufactory of glass, al- 
though others present objected to his solution, hinting 
that it was rather an improbable place to erect a glass- 
house on one of the highest hills in Ulster. In the 
same way, I suppose that some philosopher will say 
that my mountain sarcophagi are only places for 
burning kelp, never considering that to drag sea- 
weed up to the top of a mountain, two miles, would 
not prove a very light labour. I have often desired 
to know whether such things are to be met with in 
other parts of Ireland, or whether any one can 
assign a cause for their construction.* 

In returning back to the road from these gigantic 

* I have since seen many of these giants' graves, which are 
evidently of the same antiquity as cromleachs, and usually 
found in the same localities. They are to be found in France, 
Jersey, Guernsey, as well as Ireland. I make more particular 
mention of them in my recent tour in the west of Ireland. 
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tombs, we passed through a Tillage oompoaed entirely 
of Protestants, and all of one family and name. 
They hare settled here in their quiet secluded Til- 
lage on the borders of Mulroy bay, with some good 
land skirting the shore, and a large tract of moun- 
tain pasture for their cattle to range on. We went 
into their houses and were receiTed with much sim- 
ple kindness, refreshed with the best food they could 
afford — oaten bread, butter, and potatoes. A fine 
race of men, a fair family of women, decently clad, 
sufficiently fed; the ignorance of any thing better 
than their own state forming their bliss, would it not 
be cruel to attempt to make them more knowing? 

On the other side of the waters of Mulroy is the 
peninsula of Fannat, which is bounded on the east 
by Lough Swilly, and on the west by Mulroy 
Lough; it is a wild mountain district, subject in 
many places to the blowing of the sand; but con- 
taining a gr^t and increasing population. I under- 
stand that the Protestants of that district are blessed 
with the residence and pastoral labour of a truly 
pious minister, and that his exertions, his preaching, 
and example, have had a most beneficial effect on 
those who attend his instructions. The Romanists, 
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as I am mfonned« are a most bigoted and supersti- 
tious race, given up to well-worship and saint adora*- 
tion. St. Colmnbkill has done wonders for them. 
I was told of a rock in this district on which the 
gloTj of Tyrconnel stood, and where he was deter- 
mined to out-Herod St. Patrick — ^who, good-natured 
as he was, only sent all the snakes and toads 
arpacking from Croagh Patrick; but upon this rock 
St« Cokimbkill mounted, and, with bell and book, 
not forgetting the hghting of a holy candle, he cursed 
all the rats, mice, and earth-worms in Fannat — ^not 
a tail of a rat, if you gave its weight in gold for it, 
could be got in the peninsula — ^the cats were laid 
aside as sinecurists. Mrs. Florinda M'Swine, a 
venerable virgin lady, was the only possessor of a 
grimalkin in the parish, and she retained it more 
for curiosity than convenience — ^nay, more than that, 
there was not one earth-worm in the church-yard 
where the Catholics were interred. Old Johnny 
M'Alister, the sexton, declared, that in opening a 
fresh grave, and when he trundled up a skulls 

neither 

Worm crept in, or worm crept out, 

Or sported the eyes, or the temples about, 

Such power belongeth to saints. 
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But, in an evil hour, a road was ordered by the 
higher powers to he cut through the district, and a 
black Presbyterian, and withal a Scotchman, was 
the person appointed to lay out the new line-i— and 
what do you think of the man, foul bdTall his infi- 
dehty, he found the holy stone in his way, as he 
was levelling for the road ; and, with the scorn of a 
very chield of John Knox, he ordered his heretic 
people to knock it out of the way — ^and, would you 
believe it? from that day forth, rats, and mice, and 
frogs came into Fannat with the greatest freedom in 
the world. A rat was actually seen running across 
Father M'Mahon, the priest's kitchen, and, it's as 
true as you're there, that Farmer M'Cullum gave a 
fat goose to a Derry cadger for a young kitten. 

But there is one standing miracle of Columbkill 
that yet holds out, and we trust that no Scotchman 
shall be ever able to shorten or mar such a privilege. 
The holy man has actually conferred on the inhabi- 
tants of Fannat, immunity from dying by the rope; 
do what they will, riot, rob, or rape, — send them to 

Liflford, where, even if Lord were to come 

down as a special hanging judge, to try them, still 
the Fannatians would all get out of dock; they 
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might be sent to sea, to the other side of the world, 

to see Botany Bay; but every mother's soul would 

come home to die in Fannat; — ^not aa ounce of hemp 

was or ever shall be expended on one of them* Not 

long ago the miracle was tried, and to its utmost 

stretch. Columbkill's honour was at stake: two or 

three fellows had committed an atrocious felony; 

they were taken and committed to LifFord^ witnesses 

were ready and willing to prove their guilt to the 

uttermost; thousands trembled for the character of 

Columbkill, — 'twas neck or nothing with him. As 

the trial approached, all Fannat was on fire with 

suspense. But, my good sir, though the whole 

world knew that hanging was too good for them, yet, 

for the honour of the saint, it was the delight and 

glory of the country, that the men came gloriously 

home without passing under the hands of the hang^ 

man. These stories were told me by my friend's 

herd. Amy M'llwee, who, sits, or walks, or sleeps 

the whole summer day tending cattle, and who 

seems to think, waking or dreaming, of nothing but 

ghosts, and witches, and saints,-— of Oisin and Fin 

M'Coul, and Columbkill. Reader, it is well for you 

that I forget the quarter of Amy's stories. One he 
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told me, of a ghost in Fannat, which amused me at 
the time» and perhaps the cause of mj amusement 
was the absurd seriousnessi the confident believing 
countenance with which the uncouth and simple 
creature carried on his narratiye* 

" When I was a little boj, mj father, Gk)d be 
wid his sowly put me to herd sheep with Jerry 
M'Cullum, who kept a tan-yard, and besides that, 
held a farm in Fannat. Jerry's father was not long 
dead, and he had left him well off in the world: the 
old man was, to be sure, a passionate old body, and 
when he was daeently buried, Jerry was not sorry 
that he had tan-pits, farm, and the whole concam to 
himself. But not many days after, as the girl was 
in the byre milking the cows, and just as she was 
done, and her piggin full, all at once the cows set 
about a-moaning in their bales; they then began to 
kick and fling; the milk was all kicked about and 
spilt; and, looking behind her, what should Honor 
(yKane see but her old master, looking grim and 
grizzly at her, and surrounded with blue blazes; and 
then, to be sure. Honor made haste to quit the byre. 
The cows, when they were turned out next morn- 
ings never could be forced in again, nor if you cut 
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their tails off would they ever go into these bales 
any more. 

" Not long after this the apparition came into the 
kitchen^ and, without any provicashun at all, tossed 
down all the bacon from the hob, on the heiuis of the 
sarvants, as they were awaiting for their supper. 

*' At another time, as the young master was sitting 
over a glass of punch: with his friends, all at once, 
the press, the cupboard, the clock, and all the pewter, 
glass, and chany, set about tumbling and tossing 
around them, and trouble-the-house was seen with a 
carious and devilish grin, throwing soot and dust in 
the eyes and mouth of the astonished guests. He 
was the most mischievous ghost that ever came out 
of Porgathory : not a man could come about the 
house after nightfall without having his head broke; 
the dogs ran away out of the tan-yard; the hides 
rotted in the pits; the farm ran to weeds and neglect, 
all were at sixes and sevens; and still the ould ghost 
was as vexatious and rumbuxious as ever. The only 
person he would let alone was Tim the piper. Tim 
had often played CooUn, and tiie j^f Polth(^e, for 
the ould master, just when he was in a passion; and 
now Tim came, and even aft;er sunset he ventured to 
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fill his pipes and lilt up one of the old tunes. *For 
sure and sartain,* said he> ' the ould gentleman, God 
give him rest* will take my i^usic^ as he always c^d. 
in good part; nay, I will lay my tobacco-pipe upon 
my knee along with the chanter, and I will not put 
it past the good ould erathur> cross as he is to them 
all, but he will fill my pipe for me with the best 
Virginy.' Well, would you believe it, but Tim the 
piper was not out in his reckcming, for that very 
night, after he had finished [laying Coolin, he found 
a roll of tobacco lying on his knee, for which Tim 
was, as in duty bound, for ever thankful. But thb 
did not satisfy the young master; every thing about 
was going to tiie bad, and he was thinking of run- 
ning away to America. But before he made up his 
mind to quit, he was determined to leave no stone 
unturned to lay the ghost in the Red Sea. So he 
went to a fairy woman, and she desired him to take 
a white cock, and just at the threshold of bis door, 
to wrmg his neck off, and sprinkle the blood up and 
down the house, and that would drive away the ghost. 
But it would not do; and that very night the rioting 
and the roaring, the tossing about of tables, chairs, 
and all sorts of moveables, were worse than ever. 
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''llien he was advised to'go to the freemasons, and 
try what they would do with their koetis poitts ; so 
he brought, for love or money, I am sure I don't 
know which, a jolly-looking man, with silver trowel 
and fine satin apron, covered over with golden angles 
and arches and suns and moons* The honest man 
took plenty of dinner and plenty of punch, for free- 
masons are free enough with the liquor; and then he 
set to work, flourishing his trowel up and down the 
house, muttering Greek gibberish to himself. But, 
my dear, while he was in the midst of his fee-fa-fum, 
and just as he was standing on the stairs, under the 
cock4oft, the ghost, setting up a horse laugh, pitche 
a cow's hide, full of horns, on his skull; and some 
of the horns stuck in his head and hung queerly over 
his ears; others fastened in his silver apron; other 
tumbljed and clattered so about his heels, that the poor 
devil thought all hell was broke. loose upon him; and 
off he set, roaring like a bull, through the country. 

At last Jerry was advised to go to the priest. 
Now I ought to have tould you long before, that 
Jerry and all his breed were Protestants; and 
he did not like to go to his raverence, because his 
ould friends would say he was a turncoat. But what's 
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all the world to a man if his house be haunted, and 
he can't sleep; so Jerry even went as he was desired 
to Father Phelim the priest; and to be snre he 
received Jerry M'Cullum in his parlour most gen- 
teeUy; 

'' ' What's your business with me, Mr. M'Cullum V 

" 'Why, father, I suppose you have heard of my 
sore troubles) and how I have neither prosperity by 
day, nor rest by night. My father's ghost is sure 
to be the ruin of me.' 

«* * But why, Mr. M'Cullum, should you come to 
me? You were never under my knee — ^you were never 
at nty mass — ^you have Hved without nty sacraments — 
you have paid me no dues — ^you keep no more fasts 
than a dog — ^and the church holds you as a heathen 
and a publican. What have you to do with 
ME, Mr. Jerry M'Cullum V 

'^'Och! but father dear, do but come this once 
and lay this cruel ghost, and I promise you that I 
and all belonging to me will go to mass, and do your 
bidding all the days of our lives." 

" Do you say so ?" says the priest. " Will you 
give me your Bible oath that neither you nor yours, 
in seeula secuhrum, will ever darken a church or 
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meeting-house door ? that you will come to my altar^ 
fast on Friday, come to confession at Easter, and 
take and conform to the rosary of the Virgin ? 
Swear, I say, by the cross and by this book, you 
will thus mind my bidding, and come home to the 
open arms of our mother the church, and I will go 
in the name of the Virgin, St. Patrick, and St. 
Columbkill, and lay the ghost in the Bed Sea.' 

" Jerry swore and crossed himself willingly; and 
that very night the priest proceeded in his vestments, 
and with his breriary and his bell, and a bottle of 
Holy wather, and the clerk of the chapel bearing two 
boly candles. He marched up and down the house; 
he read all the sacred Latin prayers ; he challenged 
and he chid the ghost; he commanded it with a 
strong voice to return to its own place, for the work 
was done, and there was no more occasion for it to 
walk under the moon; and then the holy man closed 
his book, and ordered the holy wather to be sprinkled, 
the bell was rung, the blessed candles were put out; 
and from that day to this, Jerry's house is quiet, 
and he and all his seed and breed are good Ca- 
tholics.'* 

Amy told me this with much feeling ; and, in the 

H 
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ardour of his religion, and in the interest of his 
9t(xty, he forgot he was speaking to a Protestant. 

Before I conclude this chapter^ I wotdd say some- 
thing concerning the state of rebgion in this district^ 
and frotn what yon have already read, you may furly 
infer that the Roman Cathohcs, who form the larger 
portion of the population, are addicted to well-wor- 
shipping and sundry absurd supcfrstitions : at the same 
tithe, it is but right to observe, that amidst aH the 
spiritual degradations of this people, you can often 
detect the germ of fervid devotional religion, and 
bursts of genuine piety are to be observed, which 
bespeak hearts capable of high attainment in Chris* 
tian holiness; moreover, it is to be acknowledged^ 
that the influence of the clergy has latterly been 
directed to check immorality, and obviate many evil 
practices; drinking at wakes has been thus pro- 
hibited, and effectually, as I hear,, put a stop to 
amongst Roman Catholics, whilst the practice is still 
too much adhered to amongst Presbyterians and 
Church Protei^ants. But after all, the ftmeral of the 
deceased must be honoured with a Hbation. Pi^an 
as well as Christian practice has sanctioned this 
observance; and if the priest has succeeded in exclud- 
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ing the oulpoorii^ of strong liquors from wakes^ 
his right reverence the bishop did not see the neces- 
sity of forbidding it at the burying; but there is 
nothing hke exemplification. 

Dondy O'DonneU was a mug farmer aa any in 
Donegnl; his cattle covered half the hills under 
Lough Salt^ and though he could neither read nor 
write, he knew how to count his own guineas; and 
you i*ould scarcely enter under his cabin door from 
a crowd of sheep, goats, calves, pigs, geese, turkeys, 
and cocks, that bleated, moaned, grunted, and 
<<aokled around you. And one day Dond/s wife fell 
sick, and was like to die, and Dondy, a$ he ought to 
be, was sad and sorry that his old mistress should 
be in the way of leaving him alone. So Dondy, 
knowing that the Doctor was to pass the road on his 
way to the sea-shore, watched all day, and towards 
evening he spied the physician, and accosted him 
kindly, requesting him to come across to his cabin, 
and see his wife who was sorely sick. 

" Well, and Dondy, you are a snug man, and, 
therefore, if I go," says the Doctor, "you must 
pay me." 

** Pay you ! and now. Doctor, what would you be 
after axing me?" 
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''Why, my good man, my time is predoas; and 
it cannot be unfair to ask so warm a farmer as yoa 
are, a crown. 

** Oh, Doctor, where is your conscience, to ax a 
poor stru^ling creathur like me, such a sum? where, 
OQ the living earth, would the likes of me be after 
getting it?" 

"Welli Dondy, I won't go for less." 

" Oh, Doctor honey, be asy on a poor body, and 
take half-a-crown, and my blessing along with it." 

"No, no, Dondy; I know you well: so if you 
don't launch out the crown I must, and will start off 
about my business." 

"Well, Doctor, a crown's a crown; and, in the 
name of the blessed Virgin and all the saints, I will 
this time chance old Molly. So, Doctor agra, God 
speed you over the mountains." 

Thus they parted; and old Molly, as it was (jod's 
will, died next night; and, sure enough, 'twas she 
that was laid out as she ought to be ; and there was 
not an O'Donnell or a M'Swine in all the country 
round, that did not come to the wake and the bu- 
rying; and the priest was there, and, to be sure, it 
was he that got the plateful of a collection on that 
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occasion; and^ though not a drop stronger than 
water was tasted at the wake, there were fifteen 
hundred and eighty glasses of real j>roof pattern 
decently drank hefore the corpse left the house; and 
Dondy, though he was careftd about half-a-crown, 
and why shouldn't he? expended fourteen pounds 
fifteen shillings on doing the genteel thing at Molly's 
funeral. 

The Presbyterians in this district are, I may say, 
a contrast in characteristics to the Romanists: they 
are as cautious and cold as the others are apparently 
confiding and sanguine. To a stranger the Pres- 
byterian is not generally a prepossessing companion — 
he is wondrous inquisitive, and most of his questions 
are found to originate from an attention to his own 
advantage. And, speaking generally, it may be 
said that worldliness, and not religion, gives the 
tone to the conversation and character. It is also 
to be noticed, and at the same time deplored, that 
their clergy have been obliged, from the scantiness 
of their salaries, to secularize themselves, and add 
the concerns of farming to the duties of their clerical 
callings, consequently there cannot be that atten- 
tion to the catechetical instruction of the young, nor 
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to the, from house to house, risitation of thehr flock, 
which formed such important items in the ministra- 
tion of their Scottish predecessors.* I was not able 
to ascertain whether what is called New-Light» or 
Arian principles, had diffused thenuelves in this 
quarter: but what matter how the candlestick is 
removed, so that the light which was seated and 
shining on a hiU is extinguished. It was removed 
from Laodicea as well as from Alexandria ; and the 
paralysis that is superinduced by worldliness, has 
been, and ever will be fouild as inimical to the 
life of true religion, as the more acute attacks of 
philosophy, vainly »> called. 

Of the Established Church I heard and observed 

* The reader will please to bear in mind, that the above 
remarks were written upwards of twelve years ago. Ihat 
they were then only applicable to certain indivi di i al g' > t httt 
there were many bright examples of a contrary conduct. 
And though the Author is not at present much acquainted 
with the religious state of the country in question, he 
has reason to assume that things are progressively better; 
but as the cause still exists, the effects must still be supposed 
to follow. The Presbyterian clergy are still most inade- 
quately paid, and they cannot fall back on purgatory and 
the confessional to supply the deficiencies of the voluntary 
system* 
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mactt tbat was promising and most commendable. 
Fonnerly, and, perhaps, in a few places still it is 
this case, there was little activity amongst parsons, 
and little genuine religion amongst Church Protes- 
tants, whose creed» if it could b^ called, partook 
Hiore o( heteditaiy recollections, and; religious par* 
^alities, than of that Mth. which works by lo?e, 
$od thai hc^e that" purifies the heaxt; and the de- 
scendants of the defenders of Derrj and Eimiskillen 
«une to dburch more ready to contend under the flag 
of a party, thaa under the banner of the cross ; and 
Ibe sturdy advocate of a cause too often £uled to 
Utc as the servant of righteousness. Thus I hold, 
that oraogeism, with, all its loyalty, was but a bad 
$ubstitute for the bumble devotedness of a Christian; 
tod false is the honor ^ven to the king when uocon* 
fleeted with the fear due to God^ Another evil 
Chuirch Protestants were ob^oxioas to was their dif-^ 
iusion over immense surfaces of country, and be- 
longing to immense parishes^ many were too &r from 
their churches and from parochial schools. This 
evil has been in great measure remedied, and good 
lichools and convenient churches have increased and 
are increasing. Moreover when not guarded by the 
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pride of orangeism^ but too many Protestants have 
intermamed with Bomanists : and many have conse- 
quently surrendered their own and their children's 
faith under the ceaseless and fervid importunities that 
are engendered in the breasts of Bomanists by their 
tenet of exclusive salvation, the Popish wife holding 
firmly, as she does, the awful conviction that her Pro- 
testant husband and children must go into final and 
irretrievable misery, why, it is more than meritorious 
— ^it is imperative — her heart must be harder than the 
adamant if, with tears, and prayers, and stratagems, 
and pious frauds, she did not strive to pluck them 
as brands from the burning. Besides, the poor 
uninstructed Protestant finds all his neighbours on 
the watch for his conversion to what is considered 
the only true and ancient church; and, as I am fond 
of illustrating my positions by fiu^s, I must be allowed 
to give an instance of the superstitions that may be 
allowed to fix and nestle themselves in a Protestant's 
heart, living, as he does, within the atmosphere of the 
Bomish contagion. A young clergyman, who is now 
occupied in devoted, untired ministrations over the 
face of a large parish, one day called, in the course 
of his, from house to house, visits, on a poor Pro- 
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testant who was by trade a blacksmith, and who, as 
liTing at a considerable distance fram church, but 
oceanonaUy attended along with his wife and chil- 
dren. On entering into the man's cabin he observed 
a girl whom, though evidently the blacksmith's 
child, he never had observed at divine service; and 
upon inquiry he found her to be his eldest daughter. 

"Why, my good girl, have I never seen you at 
church? why have you staid away?" 

"Oh, sir, I am a Catholic." 

"You belong to the Church of Rome: how comes 
thae?" 

Here the father interposed and said, " Why, 
indeed, your Reverence, since you must know, 
Bessy's going to mass was owing to a vow — and the 
cause was this : my poor wife for four or five years 
after our marriage bore as fine children as ever saw 
the light; but regularly when they came to be two or 
three months old they were seized with convulsions 
and died off. This, you may suppose, was a grievous 
thing to Mary and me; and, in our afi^ction, the 
neighbours all said that it was our own &iult, because 
we did not go to Father Martin O'Cahan the priest, 
who never fiuled to cure the fidUng-sickness and con- 
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Tulsioiu. So the time came roand fiur Bessy to be 
bom— for wif<^ please joor ReTeience, in these mat- 
ters was as sure as a smirdial'-4ULd Bessy was a sweet 
child, and it went to our hearts that she should go 
away from us like the rest: so one morning, after 
much ado with my conscience, I told Mary to go off 
to the priest. Now Father Martin, to say ihe least 
of him« was indeed a pains-taking and knowledgeable 
man; and, though I ne^er did sit under his knee, 
yet, to give him his due, I erer will think that nei- 
ther parson nor Presbyterian minister could come up 
to him in riding about making the people good ; and 
he had as soft a tongue and as smart a whip as you 
erer saw, always ready to permtade his iock to do 
their doty. So off Mary went, and Father Martin 
received her very tenderly; but, with all that, he 
pronounced it in^ssible that he could ev^ saye the 
child unless a solemn vow was made on the holy 
Bible, that if he cured the child it should be reared 
a Catholic, for ever after sent to. mass, and never, 
on any account, read a Protestant book. While the 
priest was thus speaking poor little Bessy looked op 
in her mother's &ee, and it smiled so sweetly, thai 
she could not resist making the vow, which she and I 
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bave for ever since honestly and fairiykept; and there 

she is before my face, the first of her name that erer 

went to mass. Then, sir, when the following year came 

round, and Tommy there was bom ; and it. went to 

my heart ail out to let him die, or, what I thought 

was almost as bad, to bring him to the prieat: ao 

just as I was in this quandary, a dealer in niblnt-> 

skins one day stopped to get his asa shod in my 

forge, and he told me there was a place down far 

amongst the mountains, beyond the Rosses, where 

there was a wise woman who could stop conyulsiTe 

fits. 80 away I travelled to this woman, and I gave 

her a golden guinea to tell me what would save Tom* 

my: so she gave me a black cockth at never crowed, 

and she desired me to take and bury that cock alive 

along with a lock of the child's hair and the parings 

of his nails, in the grave where, if the child had died» 

he should have buried him. Accordingly I eame 

home and did as this feiry woman directed. And 

there is Tommy, God bless him, alive to this very 

^y> gouig ^o 7^^ Reverence's school, and saying 

his catechism like a proper Protestant. Indeed it 

would have broken my heart to send one who bore 

my own name and my grand&ther's to the priest; 
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for, sir, I am proud to say that my grandfietther 
was one of the 'prentice hoys who shut the gates 
of Deny, and defended that good town for King 
William and the Protestant cause." 

This instance of superstitious weakness, I am well 
assured^ could not occur at present; for the Protes-> 
tant clergy are now much more active — more efficient 
— ^more under the sanctions of Gospel truth than 
ihey were some years ago; and wherefore is this ? — 
hecause the episcopacy of this district of Ireland has 
heen for some years well and faitMilly served. 

Before leavii^ North Donegal, I would ohserve, 
that as a field of research to the miner and geologist^ 
it is weU worthy of examination — ^perhaps more so 
than any other district of Ireland. I helieve every 
one who knows Ireland must acknowledge that it is 
not as rich in mineral treasure as Great Britain; and 
indeed you may travel many miles in our country 
without] meeting any thi6g worth notice in a minera- 
logical point of view. But Donegal is certainly an 
exception; — ^and I understand a Genevan mineralo- 
gist, a Monsieur Berger, some years ago Israversed 
the country, and was highly impressed with its mine- 
ralogical riches. And I have reason to helieve that it 
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is a fiiToiuite field of excursion and research to the 
present professor of mineralogy to the Dublin Society. 
Here I observed immense tracts of red granite, por- 
phyry, serpentine, and primitive limestone, adapted 
to the uses, as marble, of the statuary and the.manu- 
facturer — ^white, flesh-coloured, dove, and blue. 
Near Convoy I observed a kind of magnesian stone 
or steatite, that might be appUed to many uses in 
architecture and the arts; it is as easily cut and 
carved as a piece of wood: it beigrs the fire so well 
^ that it would answer for crucibles. The country- 
people use it as bowls for tobacco pipes, and it stands 
the effects of air and moisture. I should imagine it 
would be of infinite use in ornamental architecture, 
as a material for those deUcate carvings and tracery, 
mullions and fretworks, of the Gothic style of build- 
ing. It seemed to stand the weather much better 
than the soft sandstone of which these ornaments are 
usually formed in cathedrals, and which has proved 
so perishable. On the contrary, I observed this 
material in walls and other exposed places, and there 
was no sign of decomposition or exfohation from the 
weather. It appears that in the ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture of Ireland, they made use of this steatite. 
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for I obsenred it emi^ojed in abimdance in the old 
Abbey of Kilmacrenan, said to be built by Columb- 
kill — at all events this abbey is evidently one of the 
oldest buildings in Ireland, and here it was used to 
form a beautiful east window^ which is now thrown 
down and destroyed,, but still a great deal of its carved 
interlacings and fretted work cut out of this cam 
stone (as it is here called) lie scattered about the 
church-yard as head-stones to graves; and the angles 
are just as sharp, and the carvings as accurate, as the 
day ihej were chiselled: a friend of mine cut off a 
bas-relief, representing a tiger ptusantt from a solid 
block of this stone, with a common hand-saw, and 
he said it was easier to him than if he wrought on 
so much wood of the same diameter. This bas-relief 
must have been chiselled at least seven hundred years 
ago. There are many valuable lead and copper mines 
also in this country; also in some of its larger rivers 
pearls of a considerable size and fine colour are found. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DONEGAL. 

FUgrlnuige to Fbtridt's Purgatory— Departure from CooToy— Gap of Bcar- 

noottore— Magnificent Defile— Old Fortification— Residence of Rapin the 

Hiatoiiwi— ^Dreary Moorland Journey— ArriTal at Lough Em^-Chanc- 

teriitics of that Lake— Legend concerning iU Orgin— What St. ColumU 

kill did for it— Ruined Castto— Story concerning the Ghoet of an old Buo. 
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and Attorney— The HoA and Hostess— Departure for Patrick's Purgatory 

in Lough Derg— Account of my Guide—First sight of Lough Derg— 
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at Purgatory— Pilgrims— Thdr Numbers— The profit arising flrom them— 

Forbearance of the Landlord of Furyitory— Modem and ancient Descrlp. 

tion of this noted Place— Uprooting of Purgatory in 1632— Change 

of lu Pbsitlon in latter times— Why removed— Legend of Lough Derg 

before St. Patrick— Fin M'Coul and the hag witii the Finger-Fin M*Coul*s 

MUitia— St. Patrick and the blatant Beast— Legend of the origin of Fin 

M*Coul*s bravery and wisdom. 

Before I left Donegal, I was detemuned to make a 
pilgrimage to purgatory, in the far-famed island in 
Lough Derg. So leaving my hospitable friend's 
house at Convoy, and proceeding through Stranorlar 
and Ballyhofey, I ascended into a wild moorland, 
dreary and desolate in the extreme, and approaching 
the gap of Beamosmore, one of the most magnificent 
defiles any where to be seen. A chain of lofty moun- 
tains extends nearly at right angles from the great 
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ranges that defend the north-western coast firom the 
Atlantic, and runs forward into the counter of Tyrone. 
Through this chain, which is very precipitous, and 
almost inaccessible, nature has cut this extraordinary 
gap, and through it a very lerel road leads you into 
the low country bordering on the bay of Donegal — 
on either side the mountain rose abrupt and almost 
perpendicular. It was a grey cold morning in Sep- 
tember when I passed through : a fog rather than a 
cloud had wreathed itself around the heads of the 
hills, and left you to guess at their elevations. The 
water-worn chasms that were channelled in the sides 
of the mountain to the right and left were now dry 
and black — ^the heath was in its autumnal bloom, and 
the yellow-flowered furze flaunted around in its un- 
profitable gaiety, and here and there a stunted oak 
or birch gave sufficient vegetation to the Alpine 
picture to make it sublime without being desolate. 
There was a stream, or rather a strand of one, (for 
the weather was very dry,) winding through a defile; 
but there was sufficient evidence what a torrent it 
must be, after autumnal or wintry rains. Oh! how I 
wished, even at the expense of a thorough wetting, 
to go through this pass after a fall of rain — ^to see 
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many cataracts tiimbliiig headlong on either side — 
to hear the rush of the river^ the roar of waterfalls, 
and moanings of the moontain blast — ^realizing the 
poet's description, when 

Red came the river down, 
Aad loud and long the angry spirit of the waters shrieked. 

Just at the northern entrance of the pass you observe 
asquare sort of castellated ruin on a position command- 
ing the defile. It was erected in Eling James's war, and 
here it is said that Eapin, one of those French 
Huguenots who did William such good mihtary ser- 
lice, and who have been beneficial to eveiy country 
where they took refuge — ^here it is said this honest 
and impartial historian compiled his voluminous 
history.* But no matter when the grey and massy 
walls of this old fort were built, or who were its 
successive keepers; the defile itself has seen many a 
warrior and many a plunderer pass for battle or for 
prey, through its open mouth. Often through it have 
the clans of O'Neill and O'Donnell rushed to join 
Maguire of Fermanagh, in attacking the EngUshfor- 

* I have since heard that there is no foundation wbatsoerer 
^or this tradition. 1839. 

I 
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tresses on the Shannon, or in spreading desolation 
over the plains of Sligo and Roscommon; through 
this pass Ebher M'Mahon, the popish bishop and 
general^ led the victorious veterans* of Benburb to 
fight the CromweUians at Letterkenny, when with 
sword in one hand, and breviary in the other, he 
headed his men to the charge, and fought for, and 
lost his cause and his life. Through this pass the 
brave Enniskilleners in King WiUiam's wars held 
communication with their fellow-sufferers and fellow- 
conquerors of Derry. But enough of wild, desultory, 
and misery-working war has this mountain gap wit- 
nessed. I trust it may yet be put to the more peace- 
ful use of facilitating commerce between the north 
and west, and that through it a rail-road will run 
from Derry to Sligo. So to proceed. I shaU not 

* Owen Roe 0*Neal defeated the parliamentary Scotch 
foroes at Benburb, with the loss of 3200 men, with all their artil- 
lery and baggage : Monroe, the Scotch general, fled without 
hat, wig, or coat Owen Roe's army was all composed of old 
Irish Macs and 0*s. The Papal Nuncio Rinuncini, writing 
to Rome an account of this victory, announces, «that the army 
of your HOLINESS has obtained in Ulster, a signal victory, with 
the slaughter of almost the whole of the Puritan forces. **.^ 
Curious perrersion of words : a thing called a holiness, com- 
mitting slaughter on a thing called a pusitan. 
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detain you, gentle reader, with an account of my 
journey from Bamsmore to Petigo, in the yicinity 
of which lies Lough Derg. I shall, briefly, say 
that exoispt about the town of Donegal, the country 
is dreary and desolate in the extreme; I have 
seldom travelled in a more uninteresting extent 
of moorland, than what lies here in all its solita- 
riness before you ; but when you descend within two 
ndles of this latter village, the road falls towards 
Lough Erne, and you get a very noble and extei^ded 
view of this fine lake, which is more expanded here, 
and less beset with islands than elsewhere. The great 
fault of Upper Lough Erne is, that it is too much 
incumbered with hilly islands, so as to give you 
rather the idea of a hill country, with its low lands 
flooded, than of a broad sweeping expanse of lake. 
Indeed the ancient tradition is, that such was the ori- 
gin of Lough Erne. Giraldus Cambrensis, with his 
usual gravity and attention to truth, assures us that 
this district of country was inhabited by a people 
that became fearfully and incorrigibly vicious — so 
much so, that Sodom would have blushed at the 
deeds they perpetrated, and therefore the Sovereign 
Judge of the earth decided that this land, so defiled. 
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should be covered with a flood of waters^ as a signal 
memorial of his wrath, and this is the way that the 
vengeance was inflicted-^a Icertain well lay in one of 
its central valleys concerning which there was a pro* 
phetical decree that if it were at any time left 
uncovered, it would overflow and drown the whole 
district, and tha*efore it had a good close lid fixed 
on it, not forgetting a hasp and padlock; but so 
it happened on a day, that a woman came to the well 
to draw water, and just as she had filled her vessel, 
she heard her child cry at a distance, and supposing 
it to be attacked by a wolf, full of a mother's fears, 
she ran towards the cry, and forgot to dose the well, 
put then the waters of destiny flowed in over- 
whelming tides, so much so, that not only the woman 
and her child, but all the people universally, and the 
cattle of the whole country, were by a particular and 
judicial providence, overwhelmed in the waters — and 
thus the Author of nature announced that land to be 
unworthy of inhabitants, which had been conscious 
of such enormous turpitude ; and to this very day 
the fishermen, as they urge their barks along in calm 
clear days, can observe beneath, houses and offices, 
castles, and churches, and more especially those church 
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towers, (turres eeclesiasHeay) which according to the 
usage of Ireland, are not only narrow and high^ hnt 
round withal. — So far the worthy Welshman. The Irish 
historians as usual find fault with him fbr presuming 
to say that any of their countrymen should be so 
widced; therefore, though they do not deny the 
miracle, they warmly try to shove the crime off the 
natives' shoulders, and fix it upon some Scotch 
islanders, who, as usual, fond of leaving their own 
country, are not very fortunate in conciliating the 
affection of the natives amongst whom they settle. 

Bad as the origin of this lake is, St. Columbkill, 
whose fame follows ine. wherever I travel through 
Donegal, it seems took its eurse off ; and although 
it was not granted him to float away its waters, yet 
by his especial blessing and prevailing prayer, he not 
cmly <^btained a peculiar fecundity of fish for it, with 
whi<:h it has ever since been blessed, but moreover, 
in order to accommodate the salmon whidi, he ob- 
served one day tiring themsdves to death, trying to 
bounce up the fall of Baleek, he prayed away many 
feet of the precipice, dovm which the water tumbles; 
and from that day forth, the salmon found what was 
before cruelly laborious, now a very pleasant exercise 
for their fins and tails. 
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From the place where we first caught a full and 
open view of this lake^ as we descended from the 
dreary mountainous moor oyer which we had he&a 
journeying, there appeared underneath^ hetween us 
and the shore of the lake, a fine ruin of an old 
castle, with its lofty keep and square hawn, flanked 
by four round towers. This beautiAil ruin stood 
upon a green hilly lawn, that swept down to the 
water's edge, and on its verdant knolls numerous 
sheep were depasturing. Alighting to walk down a 
hill, I asked an old man what was the name of that 
ruined castle. He told me the name, and I forget it; 
but of the builder he informed me the story went — 
that he was a poor man, who in ancient times went 
abroad upon the seas, and there joined pirates and 
buccaneers ; and amidst blood and battle, and cruel 
deeds, he amassed wealth, which he succeeded in 
bringing home with him; and he came and pur- 
chased these lands and built that castle, and here he 
lived only to watch over his money, and the pleasure 
of his existence was to look at, and his sole occupa- 
tion to guard it. And so the miser lived, and it was 
a pity that where his treasure was, that the heart of 
his body and the soul, could not for ever dwell. So he 
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buried his gold in one of the dungeons of the castle^ 
and in the pride of his preserved secret, died. People 
cailing themselves his relations, came looking after 
his e£Pects, and here they fonnd his castle — ^and here 
his land that he could not cany away; hut where the 
gold was disposed of, none could tell. So they dug 
here, and they dug there, until they undermined the 
building, and as you see, the greater part of it 
tumbled down. One man who calkd himself 
the rightful heir, dreamt, as well he might, con- 
cerning the money, and coming by mght, rooted in 
one of the vaults: he brought trusty men to help 
him, and torches to give light; and so, after digging 
with infinite pains and trouble, they came to a plate 
of pietal that sounded hollow under their mattocks: 
a ring was seen connected with the plate whereby it 
could be raised, and lo, just as they lifted it up and 
saw 'the yellow pieces lying in untold quantities under 
their very feet, and within their very grasp— it was 
then that the heir, uttering a blasphemous and 
exulting cry, exclaimed, £bat " in spite of God or 
devil, he-was a great and happy man;'' and lo, a 
withered and unearthly arm. stretched itself forth 
fipom thedarkness of the vault- and extinguished the 
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torches; And amidst yells and mocking langhter, 
stones* and dust, and brickbats tumbled about their 
ears; so that, bloodj and beatei^ in t^ror they 
quitted the ruin« never to return; and there is the old 
castle-w.^nd ib^re, fox anght I koQw» is &e monej 
unto this very day. 

I arrived in the momiag at Peti^o^ a little town 
situated amidst pretty green and wooded hills aboni 
one mile from the lake. It was not necessary to 
inquire for the sign of the Hog in Armour» or the 
Cat and Bagpipes, or for the Head of Wellington, or 
St. Patrick* in order to select the inn at which I 
desired to breakfast there being but one hoas(S of 
entertainment in the village. Now* gentk reader^ I 
would have yon to know that in a village of this 
moderate size* in Leinsler* or Munster* or Ckmnaoght^ 
off the leading roads* you would have found* as I often 
did* bi|t very sorry aee<mimodation. But travelling 
in the province of Ulster* I have frequently* in appa- 
rei^ly unfrequeaited placeii, and out of the line of tibe 
direct roads* finmd small inns* where the proprietor 
was partly farmer* or partly shopkeeper* as well as 
host* in which ascending up a pair of stairs leadkg 
from the kitchen, you found yoursdf in a clean and 
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tidy sitting room, with one or two comfoitiAle bed- 
chambers off it. This showB that there is amoi^t ' 
the middling classes, a greater circulation of bnuness, 
and a more prosperous intercourse, than in other 
parts of Ireland; or in other words, it shows that 
the plantation of Ulster has infused into this pro^ 
viace somewhat of a British diaracter. After satis* 
fying myself as to the comfort of my apartments^ 
I returned to the kitdben^ ike conmion room of the 
half farm-house, half inn, where was sittiBg uiid» 
the hob, whidb stretched out fiir into tibe apartment, 
one of the largest and at the same time comeliest 
women that could be seen. She was^ as the phraae i^i 
**£Bkt» fiiir, and forty;" and a little dim, rat*^ed, 
sour-faced maid was busy rabbing one of her im* 
mense ancles, as it reclined on a stod. The good 
woman, &r good-nature beamed fr^n her rotund end 
placid countenance, had sprained her leg. On the 
other side of the kitchen-fire stood a man in a rusty 
black coat, whose whole air be^ke what is termed a 
shabby genteel personage — ^he was tall, and so spare 
that his body seemed to have retreated from Jiis 
clothes, and his maudlin eye and paralytic gest^r€l5 
bespoke the confirmed dramfdrinker. While I was 
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adTnJTiTig the contrast between the healthy heap of a 
hostess, and this shred of a man — ^the back-door 
opened, and in came a bustling impudent-looking 
person, who answered the salutation of the landlady, 
of "you're welcome cumel," with a ready and con- 
descending — "thank you, thank you, mistress." Now 
this fresh addition to the inmates of our "hostelrie" 
presented another and a difiPerent specimen of the 
effects of proof potteen — ^the force of whose stimulus, 
instead of invading and debilitating his frame, had 
ascended to his countenance, reddened his cheeks, 
blossomed on his forehead, and aggravated 
and enflamed his nose — altogether he personified 
a sanguine Bardolfian character. In a short time, 
a conversation, which ripened into controversy, arose 
between the soldier and the spare man, who, long 
and ill-favoured like a bill of costs, was the village 
attorney. The colonel boasted of his own and his 
horse's freshness after their morning ride — 

" And what's your ride to my walk this mom- 
ing?" 

" I have just come ten miles, and it's oflen I have 
walked forty." 

" Fou walk forty miles I — ^why, my good man, it 
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must be with another body's legs you went, for sure 
such spindle shanks, that seem to play hide-and-go- 
seek with their lankiness, within the folds of your 
trowsers, would fall asunder after a walk of ten imles. 
Compare yourself with me! — I that haTC under- 
gone the hardships of a peninsular campaign — 
I that have hunted the French from Cadiz to the 
Pyrennees — I that have marched all day under 
sun and shower, and sheltered my head at night 
under the soft side of a cold stone — ^you, sir, to 
presume to compare yourself to me — ^you who never 
saw any battle but a cock-fight — sir, I tell you that 
you must be either mad or drunk — and sir, let me 
tell you, that it is highly indecorous for a person pre- 
tending to the character of a gentleman, to be over- 
taken by liquor so early in the morning — ^and you 
master," says the angry captain, turning to the 
host, who had just come in, " you, sir, deserve to 
have your license taken from you, for permitting 
people to intoxicate themselves at so early an hour 
in your inn; and, sir, let me tell you, that as one of 
the justices of the petty sessions, I am strongly 
inclined to lay your irregular conduct before the 
bench.'* 
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With this the angry hero made his exit to- 
wards the stable, and I went up to my break&st, 
which having finished^ I applied myself to the inn- 
keeper, in order to ascertsin the facilities of reaching 
I^ngh De^; mine host was a little, lively, good- 
humoured man, who at once enterednnto my views. 

" Oh^ indeed, sir, it would be a pity for a gentle- 
man like you to come to Petigo without seeing the 
sacred lough; hundreds and thousands come here for 
that purpose/' 

^^ Well, sir, and do pilgrims stqp at your inn V* 

*' Why, sometimes they that are rich come. I 
had one here not long ago, that came all the ways 
6om the back settlements of Maryland in the United 
States." 

^' Well, and was he satisfied with the results of 
his pilgrimage 1" 

** Why, sir, I happen to be a Protestant, and it is 
not to me that such a man would open his mind; 
but I think at the same time I could gather from the 
man, that the wisest act of his life was not the very 
expedition in which he had been engaged.'* 

^' Well, my good sir, how can I get to Lough 
Derg, which you say is four miles oflf ?" 
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" Why, sir, your gig cannot go, that's certain, 
there being no road; and your horse, unless very 
sure-footed and accustomed to rocks and bogs, may 
not find it easy either." 

" Well then,^can I hire a horse ?" 

" No m, this is harvest time, and not a man in 
tbe village can spare a horse." 

" Well, and can you hire one V 

" No, sir, but I can lend him, and he is very 
much at your service, and I will also send a boy to 
guide you to the place, and a message to the man 
who owns the boat, in order that he may ferry you 
to the island." 

Now, my good reader, if you have been a traveller 
either in England or on the Continent, no matter 
whether it were a Swiss, or an ItaUan, or a British 
lake you were travelling towards, I feel almost certain 
that you have not met with a more accommodating 
inn-keeper than mine inn host of Petigo; perhaps 
you never had the use of a post-horse for nothing. 
Accordingly, accepting of the facilities afforded me, 
I set out on horseback, attended by my guide; and I 
can say truly that a safer horse, or a more intelligent 
little guide I could not have desired. The guide was 
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a hoj about fourteen years old; a loose^ bare-footed, 
agile youth, with an open countenance, and a lively 
eye. 

" Do you often go to Lough Derg V* 
" Oh very ofl^n in the season, your honor; I go 
to pick up a penny by holding the horses of the 
clarffy and the quality when they come to the station, 
please your honor." 

" You are a Catholic, no doubt ?" 
" To be sure, your honor." 
•* And were there many here this year ?" 
" Ah no ; — ^what they call the Jubilee has spoiled 
the place out and out for this year." 

" And well, my fine fellow, can you read f " 
" No, in troth, I cannot." 

'* And why not ? it is a pity that a boy of your 
age and smartness cannot read." 

'' Och, indeed, sir, but it is a pity; and after all 
it is not my fault: my mother, who is a poor widy, 
cannot afford to pay for my schooling, and I went 
for a time to the Protestant school; but the priest, 
God bless him, took me away from it, and sent me 
to a school in the chapel, which he set up to take 
away the scholars from the Protestant school; but, 
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sir, the chapel school died away, and is gone to 
nothing, and I lost my luck for edicatum," 

" Well, and my good boy, do you know your 
catechism ?" 
" A bit of it, sir." 

" Come now* what's the fourth commandment V 
" Oh, please your honor, I have not come to that 
yet." 

But if my poor companion, who thus, at the most 
interesting and capable period of his life was so 
ignorant and totally destitute of every portion of 
religious and useful knowledge, it was not so with 
his mind in other respects; it was well furnished 
with all the country news and the traditionary stories 
about St. Patrick's Purgatory, which he told me with 
a Hvely facihty that bespoke ingenuity gone astray, 
and talent run to waste. 

The road from the village of Petigo leading towards 
Lough Derg, runs along a river tumbling over rocks; 
and then after proceeding for a time over a boggy 
valley, you ascend into a dreaiy and mountainous 
tract, extremely ugly in itself, but from which you 
have a fine view indeed of the greatest part of the 
lower lake of Lough Erne, with its many elevated 
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iBlands, and all its hilly shores, ]greeii, wooded, and 
cultivated, with the interspersed houses of its gentry, 
and the comfortable cottages of its yeomanry — ^the 
finest yeomanry in Ireland: men living in compa^ 
rative comfort, and having in their figures and bear- 
ing that elevation of character which a sense of 
loyalty and independence confers. I had at length, 
after travelling about three miles, arrived where the 
road was discontinued, and by the direction of my 
guide, ascended a mountain-path that brought me 
through a wretched village and led to the top of 
a hill. Here my boy left me and went to look for the 
man who was to ferry us to Purgatory, and on the 
ridge where I stood I had leisure to look around. 
To the south-west lay Lough £me, with all its isles 
and cultivated sbores; to the north-west, LoughDerg, 
and truly never did I majrk such a contrast. Lough 
Derg under my feet^-the lake, the shores, the 
mountains, the accompaniments of all sorts presented 
the very landscape of desolation; its waters expand* 
ing in their highland solitude, amidst a wide waste of 
moors, without one green spot to refresh the eye, 
without a house or tree — ^all moumfiil in the brown 
hue of its far-stretchii^ bogs, and the grey uniformity 
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of its rocks; the surrounding mountains even partook 
of the sombre character of the place; their forms 
inthout grandeur^ their ranges continuous and with- 
out elevation. The lake itself was certainly as fine 
as rocky shores and numerous islands could make it: 
but it was encompassed with such dreariness; it was 
deformed so much by its purgatorial island; the asso- 
ciations connected with it were of such a degrading 
character, that really the whole prospect before me 
struck my mind with a sense of painfulness, and I 
said to myself, " I am already in purgatory." A 
person who had never seen the picture that was now 
under my eye, who had read of a place consecrated 
by the devotion of ages, towards which the tide of 
human superstition had flowed for twelve centuries, 
might imagine that St. Patrick's pntgatory, secluded 
in its sacred island, would have all the venerable and 
gothic accompaniments of olden time; and its ivyed 
towers and belfried steeples, its carved windows and 
cloistered arches, its long dark aisles and fretted 
vaults, would have risen out of the water, rivalling 
lona or Lindisfarn; but nothing of the sort was to 
be seen. The island, about half a mile from shore, 
presented nothing but a collection of hideous slated 
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houses and cabins, which give you an idea that they 
were rather erected for the recent purposes of toll- 
houses or police stations than any thing else; and 
true it is, they were nothing else but toll-houses 
which priestcraft had erected to tax its deluded 
Totaries. I was certainly in an interesting position. 
I looked southerly towards Lough Erne, with the 
Protestant city of Enniskillen rising amidst its waters, 
like the island queen of all the loyalty, and industry, 
and reasonable worship that have made her sons the 
admiration of past and present time; and before me, 
to the north, Lough Derg, with its far-famed isle, * 
reposing there as the monstrous birth of a dreaiy and 
degraded superstition, the enemy of mental cultiva- 
tion, and destined to keep the human understanding 
in the same dark unproductive state as the moorland 
waste that lay outstretched around. I was soon 
joined by my guide and by two men carrying oars, 
with whom I descended from the ridge on which I 
was perched, towards the shores of the lake, where 
there was a sort of boat, or rather toll-house, where 
the pilgrims paid a certain sum before they were 
permitted to embark for the island. In a few minutes 
we were afloat; and while sitting in the boat I ha^ 
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time to observe my ferrymen: one was a stupid 
countryman, who did not speak; the other was an 
old man with a woollen night-cap under his hat, a 
brown snuff-coloured coat, a nose begrimed with 
snuff, a small grey eye enveloped amidst wrinkles 
that spread towards his temples in the form of birds' 
claws, and gave to his countenance a sort of leering 
cunning that was extremely disagreeable. I found 
he was the clerk of the island chapel; that he was a 
sort of master of the ceremonies in purgatory, and 
guardian and keeper of it when the station time was 
over, and priests and pilgrims had deserted it. I 
could plainly perceive that he had smoked me out as 
a Protestant, that he was on his guard against me as 
3 spy, and that his determination was to get as much 
and to give as little information as he could; in fact, 
he seemed to have the desire to obtain the small sum 
he expected from me, with as little exposure of his 
cause, and as little explanation of the practices of his 
craft as possible. The man informed me that the 
3tation time was over about a month, and he con- 
^rmed my guide's remark that the Pope's jubilee had 
much diminished the resort of pilgrims during the 
present ^easou. He informed me also that the wholp 
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district around the lough, together with all its 

islands, helonged to Colonel L , a relation of the 

Duke of Wellington; and that this gentleman, as 
landlord, had leased the ferry of the island to certain 
persons who had contracted to pay him £260 a year; 
and to make up this sum, and obtain a suitable 
income for themselves, the ferrymen charged each 
pilgrim five pence. Therefore, supposing that the 
contractors make cent, per cent, by their contract, 
which it may be supposed they do, the number of 
pilgrims to this island may be estimated at 13,000; 
and as my little guide afterwards told me, (although 
the cunning old clerk took ,care to avoid it,) that 
each pilgrim paid the priest ^m Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d., 
therefore we may suppose that the profit to the prior 
of Lough Derg and his priests was no small sum. 
It is curious here to remark, that this vejy landlord 
I have just spoken of, the proprietor in fee of purga- 
tory, should have been so persecuted by the priests 
at the late election, that he who had represented for 
seven successive parliaments a northern county, was 
actually turned out in spite of his high character, 
great connections, and numerous friends. Really this 
bespeaks great forbearance on his part; another more 
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yindictive might be induced to retaliate^ and ejecting 
the priests from this source of their gain^ and this 
stronghold of their superstition^ have forbad access 
to the island by sinking the boats^ and sending John 
Thrustout to go his rounds, and keep his stations in 
purgatory. 

In a short time I arriyed at the island, and as 
pepping out of the boat I planted my foot on the 
rocks of this scene of human absurdity, I felt 
ashamed for human nature, and looked on myself as 
one of the millions of fools that have, century after 
century, degraded their understandings, by coming 
hither. The island I found to be of an oval shape. 
The buildings on it consisted of a slated house for 
the priests, two chapels, and a long range of cabins 
on the rocky surface of the island, which may con- 
tain about half an acre: there were also certain round 
walls about two feet high, enclosing broken stone and 
wooden crosses; these were called saints' beds, and 
9round these circles, on the sharp and stony rocks, 
the pilgrims go on their naked knees. Altogether I 
may briefly sum up my yiew of this place, and say 
that it was filthy, dreary, and altogether detestable — 
it was a positive waste of time to visit it, and I hope 
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I shall never behold it again; but as it is stiD^ and 
has been for a thousand years so famous in the annals 
of superstition, I shall, with your leave, good reader,^ 
give an account of its modem state as recorded by an 
eye witness, who, more fortunate than I, was witness 
to the process of the pilgrimage during the busy 
time of the station. 

''The island is about half a mile from the shore ; 
on approaching it we found all the people walking 
round one of the buildings in the direction of the 
sun. 

"There are two chapels, one for confession, and 
another for general worship. In the former no stran- 
gers are admitted; but on entering the latter by one 
of the galleries, a mighty multitude of the most ap- 
parently devout worshippers I ever beheld, presented 
themselves. All were kneeling except the choir, and 
every one busy for himself, without the smallest in- 
terruption from his neighbour. The only instruments , 
they used were their beads, crucifix, and manual. 
Their food is a small quantity of bread, which they 
bring into the island with them, and water, which, by 
the prieaf 8 blessing y is supposed to be made equally 
nutritive as wine. They take this only once a day. 
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except when in the prison^ where they remain twenty- 
four hours. During this period they are prohibited 
from tasting food of any kind. Twenty-four priests 
are the regular number for officiating in this place^ 
each one hour. The prison is a dungeon into which 
the light of day is not allowed to enter. A man with 
a switch is kept in regular exercise here, to keep the 
pilgrims in a wakeM state. Sleep is rery dangerous, 
&)r a single nod may lose the soul for ever, without 
the interference of all the fathers and saints of the 
calendar, and a considerable sum of money.'' 

The following is extracted from Bishop Henry 
Jones's account, published in 1647. 

"The island called St. Patrick's Purgatory is 
altogether rocky, and rather leyel; within the com- 
pass of the island, in the water towards the north- 
east, about two yards from the shore, stand certain 
rocks, the least of which, and next the shore, is 
the one St. Patrick knelt on for the third part of 
the night in prayer, as he did another third in his 
cell, which is called his bed, and another third in 
the cave or purgatory; in this stone there is a 
cleft or print, said to be made by St. Patrick's 
knees; the other stone is much greater and further 
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off in the lake^ and covered with water, called Lach- 
avanny: this is esteemed of singular virtue; standing 
thereon healeth pilgrims' feet, bleeding as they are 
with cuts and bruises got in going barefoot round 
the blessed beds. 

''The entrance into the island is narrow and 
rocky; these rocks they report to be the guts of 
a great serpent metamorphosed into stones. When 
Mr. Copinger, a gentleman drawn thither by the 
fame of the place, visited it, there was a church 
covered with shingles dedicated to St. Patrick, 
and it was thus furnished: at the east end was 
a high altar covered with linen, over which did 
hang the image of our Lady with our Saviour in her 
arms; on the right did hang the picture of the three 
kings offering their presents to our Saviour; and on 
the left the picture of onr Saviour on the cross; 
near the altar, and on the south side, did stand 
on the ground an old worm-eaten image of St. 
Patrick; aUd behind the altar was another of the 
same fabric, but still older in appearance, called 
St. Arioge; and on the right hand another image 
called St. Yolusianus. 

" Between the church and the cave there is a 
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small rising ground, and on a heap of stones lay a 
little stone cross, part broken, part standing; and 
in the east of the church was another cross made of 
twigs interwoven: this is known by the name of 
St. Patrick's altar, on which lie three pieces of a 
bell, which they say St. Patrick used to carry 
in his hand. Here also was laid a certain knotty 
bone of some bigness, hollow in the midst like the 
knave of a wheel, and out of which issue, as it 
were, natural spokes : this was shown as a great rarity, 
being part of a great serpent's tail— one of those 
monsters the blessed Patrick expelled out of Ireland. 

"Towards the narrowest part of the island were 
six circles — some call them saints' beds, or beds of 
penance. Pilgrims are continually praying aud 
kneeling about these beds; and they are compassed 
around with sharp stones and difficult passages for 
the accommodation of such as go barefooted. 

" In the farthest part northward of the island, 
are certain beds of stone cast together as memo- 
rials for Siome that are elsewhere buried; but who 
trust to the prayers and merits of those who daily 
resort to this Purgatory. Lastly, in this island are 
several Irish cabins covered with thatch, and another 
for shriving or confession; and there are separate 
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places assigned for those who come from the four 
provinces of Ireland. 

'*In all, the pilgrims remain on the island nine 
days; they eat hut once in the twenty-four hours, of 
oatmeal and water. They "have liberty to refresh 
themselves with the water of the lake, which, as 
Roth says, *is of such virtue, that though thou 
shooldst fill thyself with it, yet will it not offend; 
but is as if it flowed from some mineral.' 

''The pilgrims at night lodge or lie on straw, 
without pillow or pallet, rolling themselves in their 
mantles, and wrapping their heads in their breeches; 
only on some one of the eight nights they must 
lie on one of the saints' beds, whichever they like." 

In addition to the above description of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, I shall endeavour to complete the picture 
by quoting from a modem eye-witness and actual 
pilgrim, a portion of the narrative of what he saw 
and suffered there. I am sure Mr. Carleton will 
allow ME the privilege of adorning my book with ex- 
tracts from his first work;* a work which at once 
proved him to be the most faithful describer that has 
yet appeared of the Irish character. 

* Father Butler and the Lough Derg Pilgrim, second edition, 
small 8?o. Dublin, 1839. 
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f* As soon as we ascended the hill, the whole scene 
was instantly before us : a large lake, surrounded hy 
an amphitheatre of mountains, bleak, uncomfortable, 
and desolate. In the lake itself, about half a mile 
from the edge next us, was to be seen the * Island,' 
with two OT three slated houses on it, naked and un- 
plastered, as desolate-looking almost as the mountains. 
A Uttle range of exceeding low hovels, which the 
German dwarf could scarcely enter without stooping, 
appeared to the left; and the eye could rest on 
nothing more, except a living mass of human beings 
crawling slowly about like worms on a dead dog. 
The first thing the pilgrim does when he gets a sight 
of the lake, is to prostrate himself, kiss the earth, 
and then on his knees qfer up three Paters and Aves, 
for the favour of being permitted to see this blessed 
pla,ce. When this is over, he descends to the lake, 
and after paying ten pence to the ferryman, is rowed 
over to the purgatory. When the whole view was 
presented to me, I stood for some time to contem- 
plate it ; and I cannot better illustrate the reaction 
which took place in my mind, than by saying that it 
resembles that awkward inversion which a man's pro- 
per body experiences, when, on going to pull some- 
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thing from which he expects a marvellous resistance, 
it comes with him at a touch, and the natural conse- 
quence is, that he finds his head down, and his heels 
up. That which dashed the whole scene from the 
dark elevation in which the romance of devotion 
had placed it, was the appearance of slated houses, 
and of the smoke that curled from the hovels and 
the prior's residence. This at once brought me 
back to humanity; and the idea of roasting meat, 
boiling pots, and dressing dinners, dispossessed every 
fine and fearful image which had floated through my 
imagination for the last twelve hours. In fiict, allow- 
ing for the difference of situation, it nearly resembled 
John's Well, or James's Fair, when beheld at a dis- 
tance, turning the slated houses into inns, the hovels 
into tents, and the priests into jugglers. 

" The first thing I did was to hand over my three 
cakes of oaten bread which I had got made in Petigo, 
tied up in a handkerchief, as well as my hat and second 
shirt, to the care of the owner of one of the huts : 
having first, by the way, undergone a second prostra- 
tion on touching the island, and greeted it with fifteen 
holy kisses, and another string of prayers. I then, 
according to the regulations, should commence the 
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stations, lacerated as my feet were after so long a 
journey, so that I had not a moment to rest. Think, 
therefore, what I must have suffered, on surrounding 
a large chapel, in the direction of from east to west, 
along a pavement of stone spikes, every one of them 
making its way along my nerves and musdes to my 
xmfortunate hrain. I was absolutely stupid and dizzy 
with the pain, the praying, the jostling, the elbowing, 
the scrambling and the uncomfortable penitential 
whining of the whole crowd. I knew not what I was 
about, but went through the forms in the same me- 
chanical dead spirit which pervaded all present. As 
for that solemn, humble, and heartfelt sense of God's 
presence, which Christian prayer demands, its exis- 
tence In the mind would not only be a moral, but a 
physical impossibility in Lough Dearg. Salvation as 
offered in the word of God, and the simple unencum- 
bered views of man's fallen nafure, and of God's 
mercy in enabling him by faith in Christ to raise 
himself from his natural state of sin, do not belong 
to the place. If these doctrines were known, salva- 
tion would not be made, as in the present instance, 
to depend on locaUty. 

" When I commenced my station, I started from 
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what i» called the ' Beds/ and God help St. Patrick 
if he lay upon them : they are sharp stones placed 
circularly in the earth, with the spike ends of them 
up, one circle within another; and the manner in 
which the pilgrim gets as far as the innermost, re- 
sembles precisely that in which school-boys enter 
the walls of Troy upon their slates. I moved away 
from these upon the sharp stones with which the 
whole island is surfaced, keeping the chapel or 
^ Prison,' as it is called, upon my right; then turn- 
ing, I came round again, with a circumbendibus, to 
the spot from which I set out. During this circuit, 
^ well as I can remember, I repeated fifty-five paters 
and avesy and five creeds, or five decades ; and be it 
known, that the fifty prayers were offered up to 
the Virgin Mary, and the odd five to God ! I then 
commenced getting round the external beds, during 
which I repeated, I think, fifteen paters and aves 
more; and as the beds decreased in circumference, 
the prayers decreased in length, until a short circuit 
and three paters and aves finished the last and inner-r 
piost of these blessed couches. I really forget how 
many times each day the prison and these beds ar^ 
to be surroundedi and hpw irjany thousand prayer^ 
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are to be repeated during the circuit, though each 
circuit is, in fact, making the grand tour of the 
island i but I never shall forget that I was the best 
part of a July day at it, when the soles of my feet 
were flayed, and the stones hot enough to broil a 
beef-steak ! When the first day's station was over, 
is it necessary to say that a little rest would have 
been agreeable ? But no — this would not suit the 
policy of the place : here it may be truly said that 
there; is no rest for the wicked. The only luxury 
allowed me was the privilege of feasting upon one of 
my cakes (having not tasted food that blessed day 
until then) — ^upon one of my cakes, I say, and a 
copious supply of the water of the lake, which, to 
render the repast more stomachable, was made luke- 
warm ! This was to keep my spirits up after the 
delicate day's labour I had gone through, and to 
eheer me against the pleasant prospect of a hard 
night's praying without sleep, which lay in the backr 
ground ! But when I saw every one at his refresh- 
ing meal with a good, thick, substantial bannock^ and 
then looked at the immateriality of my own, I could 
not help reverting to the woman who made them for 
me, with a degree of vivacity not altogether in unison 
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with the charity of a Christian. The knayish crea- 
ture defrauded me of one half of the oatmeal, 
although I had purchased it myself in Petigo for the 
occasion; being determined, that as I was only to 
get two meals in the three days, they should be 
such as a person could fast upon. Never was there 
a man more bitterly disappointed; for they were 
not thicker than crown pieces, and I searched 
for them in my mouth to no purpose — ^the only 
thing like substance I could feel there was the 
warm water. At last night came; but here to de- 
scribe the horrors of what I suffered I hold myself 
utterly inadequate. I was wedged in a truckle bed 
with seven others, one of whom was a Scotch Papist 
— ^another a man with a shrunk leg, who wore a 
crutch — ^all afflicted with that disease which northern 
men that feed on oatmeal are liable to; and then 
the swarms that fell upon my poor young skin, and 
probed, and stung, and fed on me ! it was pressure 
and persecution almost insupportable, and yet such 
was my fatigue, that sleep even here began to weigh 
down my eye-lids. 

'' I was just on the point of enjoying a httle rest, 
when a man ringing a large hand-bell came round. 
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crying out in a low, supernntoral growl, which could 
be heard double the distance of the loudest shout — 
' waken up, waken up, and come to prison.' The 
words were no sooner out of his mouth, than there 
was a sudden start, and a general scramble in the 
dark for our respective garments. When we got 
dressed, we proceeded* to the waters of the lake, in 
which we washed our face and hands, repeating 
prayers during the ablution. This to me was the 
most impressive and agreeable part of the whole 
stati(m. The liight, while we were in bed, or rather 
in torture, had become quite stormy, and the waves 
of the lake beat against the shore with the violence 
of an agitated sea. There was just sufficient moon 
to make the 'darkness visible,' and to show the 
black clouds drifting with rapid confusion, in broken 
masses, over our heads. This, joined to the tossing 
of the billows against the shore — the dark silent 
groups that came,^ like shadows, stooping for a mo- 
ment over the surface of the waters, and retreating 
again in a manner which the severity of the night 
rendered necessarily quick, raising thereby in the 
mind the idea of gliding spirits — then the pre-con- 
ceived desolation of the surrounding scenery — the 
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indistinct shadowy chain of dreary mountains which, 
faintly relieved by the lurid sky, hemmed in the lake — 
the silence of the forms, contrasted with the tumnlt 
of the elements about us — ^the loneliness of the place 
— ^its isolation and remoteness from the habitations 
of men — ^all this put together, joined to the feeling 
of deep devotion in which I was wrapped, had really 
a sublime effect upon me. Upon the generality of 
those who were there, blind to the natural beauty 
and effect of the hour and the place, and viewing it 
only through the medium of superstitious awe, it was 
indeed calculated to produce the notion of something 
not belonging to the circumstances and reality of 
human life. 

^^ From this scene we passed to one which, though 
not characterised by its dark, awful beauty, was 
scarcely ioferior to it in effect. It was called the 
' Prison.' 

'' On entering the prison I was struck with the dim 
religious twilight of the place. Two candles gleamed 
faintly from the altar, and there was something I 
thought of a deadly light about them, as they 
burned feebly and stilly against the darkness which 
hung over the other part of the building. Two 
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priests, facing the congregation, stood upon the 
altar in silence, with pale spectral visages, their eyes 
catching an unearthly glare from the sepulchral 
light of the slender tapers. But that which was 
strangest of all, and as I said hefore, without pa- 
rallel in this world, was the impression an4 effect 
produced by the deep, drowsy, hollow, hoarse, gut- 
tural, ceaseless, and monotonous hinty which pro- 
ceeded from about four hundred individuals half 
asleep, and at prayer ; for their cadences were 
blended and slurred into each other, as they repeated, 
in an awe-struck and earnest undertone, the prayers 
in which they were engaged. It was certainly the 
strangest and most supernatural-like sound I ever 
heard^ and resembled a thousand subterraneous 
groans, uttered in a kind of low, deep, unvaried 
chant. Nothing could produce a sense of gloomy 
alarm in a weak superstitious mind equal to this; 
and it derived much of its wild and singular cha- 
racter, as well as of its lethargic influence, from its 
continuity; for it still — still rung lowly and super- 
naturally on my ear. Perhaps the deep, wavy pro- 
longation of the bass of a large cathedral bell, or 
that low, continuous sound, which is distinct from 
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its higher and louder intonations^ would give a fiiint 
notion of it, yet only a faint one; for the body of 
hoarse monotony here was immense. Indeed^ such 
a noise had something so powerfully lulHng, that 
human nature, even excited by the terrible sugges- 
tions of superstitious fear, was scarcely able to with- 
stand it. 

" Now the poor pilgrims forget, that this strong 
disposition to sleep arises from the weariness produced 
by their long journeys — ^by the exhausting penance 
of the station, performed without giving them time 
to rest — ^by the other natural consequences of not 
giving them time to sleep — ^by the drowsy dark- 
ness of the chapel — ^and by the heaviness caught 
from the low pecuHar murmur of the pilgrims, which 
would of itself overcome the lightest spirit. I was 
here but a very short time when I began to doze, 
and just as my chin was sinking placidly on my 
breast, and the words of an Ave Maria dying upon 
my lips, I felt the charm all at once broken by a 
well-meant rap upon the occiput, conferred through 
the instrumentahty of a Uttle angry-looking squat 
urchin of sixty years, and a remarkably good black- 
thorn cudgel, which, along with its owner, was en- 
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gaged in thwacking the heads of such sinners as, 
not having the dread of insanity and the regulations 
of the place before their eyes, were inclined to 
sleep. I declare the knock I received told to such 
purpose on my head, that nothing occurred during 
the pilgrimage that vexed me so much. After all, 
I really slept the better half of the night; yet so inde- 
scribably powerful was the apprehension of derange- 
ment, that my hypocritical tongue wagged aloud 
at the prayers, during these furtive naps. Nay, I 
not only slept but dreamed. I experienced also 
that singular state of being, in which, while the 
senses are accessible to the influence of surroimding 
objects, the process of thought is suspended, the 
man seems to enjoy an inverted existence, in which 
the soul sleeps, and the body remains awake and 
susceptible of external impressions. I once thought 
I was washing myself in the lake, and that the dash- 
ing noise of its waters rang in my ears : I also fan- 
cied myself at home in conversation with my friends; 
yet in neither case did I altogether forget where I 
was. Still, in struggUng to bring my mind back, so 
paramount was the dread of awaking deranged 
should I fall asleep, that these occasional visions — 
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associating themselves with this terror — and this 
again broken in upon by the hoarse murmurs about 
me, throwing their dark shade on every object that 
passed through my imagination, the force of reason 
being too vague at the moment; these occasional 
visions, I say, and this jumbling together of broken 
images and disjointed thoughts, had such an effect 
upon me, that I imagined several times the 
awful penalty was exacted, and that my reason 
was gone for ever. I frequently started, and on 
seeing two dim lights upon the altar, and on 
hearing the ceaseless and eternal murmurs going on 
around me, without being immediately able to 
ascribe them to their proper cause, I set myself 
down as a lost man : for on that terror I was pro- 
vokingly clear during the whole night. I more than 
once gave an involuntary groan or shriek, on finding 
myself in this singular state; so did many others^ 
and these groans and shrieks were wildly and fear- 
fully contrasted with the never-ending hum, which, 
Hke the ceaseless noise of a distant waterfall, went 
on during the night. The perspiration occasioned 
by this inconceivable distress, by the heat of the 
place, and by the unchangeableness of my position^ 
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flowed pro^iselj from every pore. About two 
o'clock in the morning an unhappy young man> 
either in a state of lethargic indifference, or under 
the influence of these sudden paroxysms, threw him- 
self, or fell j&om one of the galleries, and was so 
shattered by the fall, that he died next day at twelve 
o'clock, and what was not much to the credit of the 
reverend gentry of the island, without the benefit of 
the clergy ; for I saw a priest with his stole and box 
of chrism finishing off his extreme unction when he 
was quite dead. I have always thought that act to 
be one of the most degrading to human reason, and 
impious in the sight of God, of any I ever wit- 
. nessed of a religious nature. The under jaw of the 
corpse hung down, his eyes were open, and stared 
with the wild glassy look of death, his nostrils were 
distended and filled with mucus, his hair was on 
end, and about his brows and the upper part of his 
face lay the froth of the perspiration which exuded 
in the agonies of death. There was the priest, 
rubbing his oil over the dead body of this victim of 
superstition, confident that such an application would 
benefit his soul before the awful tribunal of eternal 
justice. 
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. -»V In this prison^ during the night, several persons 
go about with rods and staves, rapping those on the 
head whom thej see heavy; snuff-boxes also go 
round very freely, elbows are jo^ed, chins chucked, 
and ears twitched, for the purpose of keeping each 
other awake. The rods and staves are frequently 
chai^d from hand to hand, and I thought it would 
be a luc^y job if I coidd get one for a Uttle to en- 
able me to change my position. I accordingly asked 
a man who had been a long time banging in this 
ma^ner, if he would allow me to take his place for 
some time, and he was civil enough to do so. I 
therefore set out on my travels through the prison^ 
rapping about me at a great rate, and with remark- 
able effect; for, whatever was the cause of it, I per- 
ceived that not a soul seemed the least inclined to 
doze after a visit from me; on the contrary, I ob- 
served several to scratch their heads, giving me at 
the same time Ipc^s of very siacere th^nkfrdness. 

'^ But what I am convinced was the most merito- 
rious act of my whole pilgrimage, as it was certainly 
the most zealously performed, was a remembrance 
I gave the squat fellow who visited me in the eariy 
part of the night. He was engaged, tooth and nail. 
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with another man^ at a deprojiituiis, and although 
not asleep at the time> yet on the principle that 
prevention is better than cure, I thought it more 
prudent to let him have his rap before the occasion 
for it might come on: he accordingly got full pay- 
ment at compound interest, for the villanous knock 
he had lent me before. This employment stirred 
my blood a Httle, and I got much lighter. I could 
now pay some attention to the scene about me, and 
the first object that engaged it, was a fellow with 
a hare Up, who had completely taken the lead at 
prayer. The organs of speech seemed to have been 
transferred from his mouth to his nose, and although 
Irish was his yemacular language, either some fool 
or knave had taught him to 8ay his prayers in English : 
and you may take this as an observation founded on 
fact, that the language which a Romanist does not 
understand, is the one in which he is disposed to 
pray. As for him he had lots of English prayers, 
though he was totally ignorant of that language. 
The twang from the nose, the loud and rapid tone 
in which he spoke, and the malaproprian happiness 
with which he travestied every prayer he uttered, 
would have compelled any man to smile. The 
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priests laughed outright hefore the whole congregar 
tion, particularly one of thein> whom I well knew; 
the other turned his face towards the altar, and lean- 
ing over a silver pix, in which, according to their 
own tenets, the Redeemer of the world must have 
heen at that, moment, as it contained the consecrated 
wafers, gave full vent to his risibility. Now it is 
remarkable that no one present attached the slightest 
impropriety to this — I for one did not; although it 
certainly occurred to me with full force at a subse- 
quent period. 

'' When morning came, the blessed light of the sun 
broke the leaden charm of the prison, and in^ed 
into us a wonderful portion of j&esh vigour. This 
day being the second from our arrival, we had our 
second station to perform^ and consequently all the 
sharp spikes to re-traverse. We are not permitted 
at all to taste food during these twenty-four hours, 
so that our weakness was really very great. I beg 
leave, however, to return my special acknowledg- 
ments for the truly hospitable allowance of wine, 
with which I, in common with every other pilgrim, 
was treated. This wine is made by filling a large 
pot with the lake water, and making it lukewarm. 
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It is then handed round in jugs and wooden noggins, 
to their credit be it recorded, in the greatest possible 
abundance. On this alone I breakfasted, dined, and 
supped, during the second or prison day of my pil- 
grimage. At twelve o'clock that night we left 
prison, and made room for another squadron, who 
gave us their kennels. Such a luxury was sleep to 
me, however, that I felt not the slightest inconve- 
nience from the vermin, though I certainly made a 
point to avoid the Scotchman and the cripple. On 
the following day I confessed, and never was an 
unfortunate soul so grievously afflicted with a bad 
memory as I was on that occasion— the whole thing 
altogether, but particularly the prison scene, had 
knocked me up, I could not therefore, remember a 
tithe of my sins; and the priest, poor man, had 
really so much to do, and was in such a hurry, that 
he had made me clean absolved, before I had got half 
through the preface. I then went with a fresh batch 
to receive the sacrataent, which I did from the 
hands of the good-humoured gentleman who enjoyed 
so richly the praying talents of the hare-Hpped 
devotee in the prison." 
This Purgatory, with all its superstitions, is very 
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ancient. Csesarius (quoted by Keating) who lived 
five hundred years (says mine author) after Christ, 
asserts, "whoever doubts whether there be such a 
place as purgatory, let him go to Scotia — ^let him 
enter into the Purgatory of St. Patrick, and he 
will no longer doubt the pains of Purgatory.* 

Previous to the Reformation, and when the twi- 
light of knowledge began to peep upon Christendom, 
Patrick's Purgatory began to lose its chanuster, so 
much so, that even the Pope ordered it to be de- 
stroyed as a filthy nest of superstition and of evil 
deeds; and in the annals of Ulster for the year 1497 
we find the following record: — 

'* The Dean of St. Patrick's Purgatory in Lough 
Derg was in this year cashiered by the guardian of 
Donegal, and sent by the bishop, under the autho- 
rity of the Pope, to the deanerie of Lough £m on St. 
Patrick's day; the people understanding out of the 
book of the Knight, and other ancient books, that 

* Whoever wants to see a bigot historian's account of Lough 
Derg, and the incidents connected with its purgatory, let him 
consult Philip O' Sullivan's Catholic History of Ireland, where 
he will see a most savoury and veracious narrative of what hap- 
pened to a Spanish viscQunt 
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ty s was not the purgatory which Patrick had from 
God, although the people resorted to it." 

But soon again Purgatory was restored'*' to its 
piistiue honour and renown. It was too profitable a 

* As a specimen of the estimation in iivhich Patrick's Purga- 
tory was held before the reformation, we subjoin the followin^;^ 
certificate from the primate of Ireland, to two French priests, 
of their having entered the Purgatory : — 

" To all children of our mother the church, to whom these 
testimonials shall come, Octavianus, by the grace of God, and 
of the See Apostolic, archbishop of Armagh, primate of all 
Ireland, wisheth everlasting salvation in the Lord, wishing 
you without question to credit what foUoweth ; seeing it is a 
holy and meritorious thing to give testimony unto the truth ; 
chiefly seeing our Saviour Jesus Christ came down from heaven 
' to bear witness of the truth.' Hence it is by these pre- 
sents we make known unto you, that John Garhi and Francis 
Proly of the city of Lyons, priests, and John Burgess their 
boy and servant, the bearers hereof — ^men of good repute, and 
piously affected, did visit the Purgatory of the holy Confessor 
St Patrick, the Apostle for Ireland, within which the sins of 
men even in this world are purged. And the holy mountain 
in which the said holy confessor did fast without temporal 
meat, forty days and forty nights, together with other places 
of holy devotion, and things of greatest observation in Ireland ; 
and that afflicting their bodies in fasting, and according to 
the ceremony of that place, they did for a certain time remain 
in that purgatory as it clearly appeareth unto us ; and that 
by the power of Christ our Redeemer, they did contempla- 
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concern for friars not to be kept a going, and there- 
fore^ in 1632^ we find that the superstitions of the 
place had arisen to such a shameftil height, that the 
state ordered Sir James Balfour and Sir William 
Stuart, to seize unto his Majesty's use, this island of 
Purgatory, and accordingly we find that Sir William 
proceeds to the island, and reports that he found an 
abbot and forty friars, and that there was a daily 
resort of four hundred and fifty pilgrims, who paid 
eight pence each for admission to the island. 

Sir William further informs the Privy Council, 
that in order to hinder the seduced people from going 
any longer to this stronghold of Papistry, and wholly 
to take away the abuse hereafter, he had directed 
the whole to be defaced and utterly demolished; 
therefore the walls, works, foundations^ vaults, &c. 

tively encounter all the frauds and fantastical temptations of 
the devil, devoutly so finishing the purgatory and deserving 
the merits and prayers of the said saints to the Most High. 
Whom by these presents we receive into the protection of our 
church of Armagh, and of the said holy Confessor, whose 
manner of life and conversation we recommend unto you all, of 
which we are confident, having for two years conversed with 
them." — Ex Registro Octaviani^in Bibliotheca Rev. Patri 
Jacobi Ardmachani, 1485. 
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he ordered to be rooted up, also the place called 
St. Patrick's bed, and the stone on which he knelt; 
these and all other superstitious relics he ordered to 
be thrown into the lough, and he made James 
M'Grath, the owner of the island, to enter into 
recognizances that he should not in future permit 
the entrance of Jesuits, friars, nuns, or any other 
superstitious order of Popery to enter therein. 

Having thus given the modem and ancient state 
of this purgatory, it is time to think of leaving it; 
and, I confess, I prepared to turn my back on this 
stronghold of superstition without a desire ever 
again to visit it. I considered that I was withdrawing 
myself from the exhibition of a stationary satire 
upon human reason, where the craft of the cunning 
had made a successAil experiment on the extreme 
credulity of uneducated man. 

A large flock of well-fledged, comfortable geese, 
headed by a very solemn-looking grey gander, was 
sailing under the sheltered side of the island, and hove 
in sight just as we were about to depart. I think 
geese are very much beUed when made the repre- 
sentatives of stupidity or folly; but, in the common 
acceptation, they might be considered, in the ab- 
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sence of pilgrims, as fit substitutes to frequent this 
island. A black cormorant, with outstretched neck, 
passed over our heads on his way to exercise his 
voracious propensities on some of his fishing haunts 
on the lake: if the Pythagorean system could be 
entertained in fancy for a moment, it might be 
imagined that in the metempsychosis, this all-de- 
vouring bird represented one of the old priors of 
this purgatory who had Uved on human creduhty, 
and battened on the terrors and fears of man. As 
I put my foot into the boat and pushed off from the 
island, I observed that the priest's house, which was 
contiguous to the Uttle pier that served as a place 
for embarking and disembarking, had a large window 
that fully commanded the ferry, and from whence could 
be observed the whole line of march of the pilgrims 
as they descended from the ridge of hills that sur- 
rounded the lake and approached the ferry — ^in fact, 
no man could draw near the ferry, or embark for the 
island without being accurately noticed by one 
stationed in this window. And, as we rowed away 
from the island, I busied my mind with supposing 
the various characters of priests and friars that 
have sat in that window, observing the freights of 
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hmnan folly that were discharged from this little 
boat before their eyes. I fancied one, a man who 
had from his infancy to manhood, year after year, 
taken up a new trammel of submissiveness to au- 
thority, under the bearing-down system of Popery, 
mitil his intellect was •enveloped amidst the cords 
that tie^it up, and there he sat, deluded and de- 
luding — the slave of a talisman, which, if he had 
the courage to strike with one vigorous thought, 
would have shivered into atoms. Another I fancied 
as one who gloated on the lucre of the craft, and 
who sat in his window counting the coming pilgrims, 
his avMicious heart beatmg quick with delight, as 
he measured the boatfulls of people coming over to 
add to the store of money he was collecting, and 
which was to him as a god. And then I conceived 
another ecclesiastic sitting sadly in that casement, 
eveiy deep Hne in his countenance denoting the in.- 
ward struggles and discontent that consumed him — 
sitting there as the abettor of a fraud that his soul 
revolted at — acting there a part in a drama that at 
one time forced him unfeignedly to laugh, and at 
another time to weep, and yet still without courage 
to break through the guards that custom, associa- 

M 
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tions, and the firown of others drew around him, 
with the deep compunctions oi the guilty, without 
the courage of a martyr — ^the breviary he was forced 
to read, his abomination — ^the Bible, which some 
secret force impelled him to examine, his accuser, 
and at the same time convincer. Thus a child of light 
walking in darkness, who would not mourn oyer, yes, 
and seek excuses too for such a man, when in the 
gaudy vestments that covered his abased body and 
his suffering soul, he administered those riles he knew 
were idolatrous; and took a part in those absurd and 
monstrous superstitions whidi he felt were as con- 
trary to the simplicity of the Gospel, and the truth 
as it is in Jesus, as darkness is to the risen light. 

The only picturesque object I observed as we rowed 
towards shore, was a little island in the centre of the 
lough, on which there was a hut. It was an interest- 
ing object for the eye to rest on, as the only human 
habitation within the whole scope of vision in the 
vicinity of Loug|h Derg — ^all else around its shores, 
waste and desolation; and it immediately struck me 
that this little cabin, on this speck of an island, was 
the solitary cell of some devoted ascetic. But on in- 
quiry, I found from my companions in the boat, that 
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it was no such thing; it was built by a pot teen dis- 
tiller; and there oeca^onaUy, and to answer the de- 
mands of the resorting pilgrims, he provides a supply 
of that article, which seems intimately connected 
with the devotions of the lower classes of the Irish 
Roman CathoUcs; from north to south, wherever I 
observed a holy well, or holy station, there was always 
adjoining some place for the sale of strong liquors — 
yes, even now, wherever piety erects a new chapel, 
cupidity soon sees the gain of constructing a public- 
house. 

Before we landed I ascertained from my cautious 
conductor, that the present purgatorial island which 
we had just left, was not the one always resorted to, 
nor indeed the one that was consecrated by Saint 
Pftrtrick; and as it appears that the Romish school- 
men are not agreed as to the precise spot where pur- 
gatory is located, so the Romish priesthood, until 
that knotty poiQt is settled, have arrogated to them- 
selves the right of changing the position of Pa- 
trick's Purgatory. The clerk of the purgatory con- 
fessed that the present island has been used for 
that purpose, but comparatively at a late period; 
and he pointed out an island due north of the 
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station, which is called the Saint's Island, and which 
he said was the one St. Patrick sanctified, and wherein 
he opened a passage to the real purgatory under 
ground. 

The position of this larger island agrees with the 
description of Coppinger and Jones, written two 
hundred years ago; and it is prohahle, that when by 
the direction of the council board. Sir William Stuart 
invaded and uprooted this nest of superstition in the 
seventeenth century, the priests migrated to the 
present isle. My old and cunning friend, so far 
passed beyond the bounds of his caution as to assign 
a substantial reason for this change of purgatory. 
'^ The old island, sir, was too near the sho^e, and in 
summer time, the people could come from the main- 
land to it by a little wading ; and often, sir, ungodly 
people used to bring over to the pilgrims, liquor and 
other things, that used to spoil their devotions and 
interrupt their fasts; but now he must be a good 
swimmer who could get to our present holy place." 
Now I suspect that the real reason of the change 
was, that pilgrims, as he said, could wade to the old 
purgatory, and so smuggling themselves through the 
necessary stations, unperceived by, and without pay- 
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ment to the friars^ get a pardon for their sin — thus 
cheating the devil and the priest at the same time. 

We at length landed; and I was not sorry^ after 
giving my old Charon some silver, to get rid of him; 
and with mj light, merry and communicahle guide to 
return towards Petigo. To beguile our mountain 
road, I asked the boy why the lake was called Lough 
Derg? — derg signifies red in Irish : the water has no 
red colour, but is as clear as that of any other moun- 
tain lake — ^perhaps it is called red from the quantity 
of red bog. 

"Oh, indeed, sir/' and mind here, reader, I 
pray you, that my memory does not serve me to 
give the following story exactly in the boy's words: 
*' that is not the reason I have heard the old people 
give: formerly, I hear say, it was called Lough Fin, 
or Fin M'Coul's Lough, but afterwards it was called 
Lough Derg, or the Bed Lough; and the reason of 
that, as I have heard, is, that once upon a time, 
long ago, there was an old wicked witch of a woman 
who had a great big giant of a son; and the whole 
of their evil days they spent in contriving how much 
mischief they could do in Ireland. The witch was 
knowledgeable in all the bad herbs in the country. 
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and her whole delight was to boil all these herbs in a 
pot, and brew poison, in which the son used to dip 
the points of his arrows; and every man or beast 
that he touched with one of these, surely died. 
Now this old witch went by an Irish name, which 
signified the Hag with the Finger; for she had 
but one finger on each hand; but, that finger, 
was withal so long, and so pliable, that it could 
execute all the bad plans which her evil mind con- 
trived. Now Nial, King of Ireland, was at his wits 
end to know how he should get rid of this pest of 
an old woman; and he consulted wise men of these 
days, who were called Druids; and they said that 
none but the Fions could destroy her; and they could 
only do it by shooting her with a silver arrow. 
Whereupon, King Nial sent for Fin M'Coul, and 
commanded him to rid the realm of Ireland of 
the Hag with the Finger; and you may be sure that 
Fin M'Coul, who was ever loyal and loved his 
country, did not refuse to hunt the Hag; so taking 
with him Oisin, his son, and Gal M^Momi, and 
Cuneen Miul, he went in search of the bad womm. 
Now, so it is, that in East Munster, there is a green 
hill, on which there is not an herb or flower, good or 
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ba4, bitter or sour, sweet or stinking, growing, 
in all Ireland^ tliat does not also grow on that little 
hill; and there the Hag with the Finger was a culling 
of simples; and she always carried the silver pot, 
in which she boiled her poison. Now just as she 
was in t^e midst of this bad work up came Fin 
and his heroes, and surprised the mother and son; 
and Gal M'Momi, who was foremost, let fly his 
arrow at the wicked ones: but it missed its aim, and 
only upset the pot, and spilt the poison ; and then 
it was that throwing the old mother over his 
shoulders, the giant made o£f as hard as possible 
through the bogs and woods; but just as she lay 
dangling at his back. Fin M'Coul let fly a silver 
arrow which pierced her heart, and her bad soul 
flew o£f to hell, its proper place. But the stupid 
giant, (for giants, they say, are always heavy-headed,) 
perceived not that his mother was struck; and so 
onwards he went, never looking behind him, going 
as fast as ogres do, until he came to the mountains 
of Donegal; and there, stopping to take rest, and 
looking behind him, he found nothing remaining 
of his mother but her spindle shanks, her back 
bone and arms, not forgetting the long finger — ^all 
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the rest worn and torn away while passing, as he 
did, with a strong man's speed, through woods 
and bashes and brakes. So finding nothing re- 
maining but an anatomy of his old mother, here 
he threw her down, on one of these hills, and away 
he went where he never was heard^ of mqre; and I 
hope he may never come back. Now it came to pass 
not many years after, as the Fions were hunting 
along these wilds of Donegal, in pursuit of a broad- 
homed deer,* (one of those whose bones and antlers 
are found at the bottom of our bogs,) the party 
consisting of the same Fin M'Coul, Oisin, Gal 
M'Momi, and Cuneen Miul, came to the very 
hill and very spot, over yonder lake, where the 
giant boy cast down his mother's bones; and Oisin 
the poet, as he passed these relics of mortality, 
began to moralize, as he saw them bleaching under 
sun and shower, what man must come to. Thus, as 
the Fions were musing, a little red-haired, long^ 
chinned, hump-backed dwarf passed by; and drawing 
near to the hunting party, standing as they were 
around the skeleton; the dwarf, with great civi- 
lity accosted them, and said, ^ Gentlemen and 

* One of those monstrous deer of which the Scotch High- 
landers have a tradition, and call Miol-Chu. 
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▼aliant Irishmen, for such surely you seem to be 
from your appearance and bearing, I do entreat 
you to pass on, for I would have you to know 
that those bones before you, are the remains of a 
perpetrator of evil; and even at this moment, mis. 
chief, extreme mischief, is mixed up with what 
lies before you; for in the thigh bone of these 
rehcs of the Hag with the Finger, Hes a red worm, 
which if once let loose from its confinement, and 
if it gets water enough to drink, will destroy the 
world/ This news the dwarf gave with that senten- 
tious gravity that becomes such aciite and quaint 
folk: and then with the importance of a lord, he 
marched off and pursued his path over the hills. 
Now it is right to inform the reader that of all 
the Finian race, Cuneeu ]Viiul was the most hand- 
over-head person, utterly regardless of consequences 
— ^a rolicking "pococurante" sort of a blade, very 
like a proper Paddy at the present day. 

Whose sweetest divarsion that's under the sun, 
Is to fight in a fair for the sake of the fun ; 

And while fists are tossing, 

And cudgels are crossing. 

And every head broken, 

Is of glory a token : 
Huzza for the boys when the ruxion*s begun. 
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Such a personage was Guneen Mini; and therefore 
smashing the Hag's thi^h-bone across with his hunting 
spear, out without any doubt, crawled forth a long hairy 
worm, that writhed and wriggled about as if looking 
for Water; whereupon Cuneen Miul, all reckless of 
consequence, took the worm upon the point of his 
spear, and giving it a sling, cried, ' There is water 
enough for you,' and he pitched it into the middle of 
yonder lough. My dear sir, in an instant of time, 
and with the rapidity of enchantment, there arose out 
of the bosom of the lough an enormous and tur- 
bulent beast, of such magnitude and destructiveness, 
that the Fions with all iheir valour, were obliged to 
hide themselves from its fary; and then this prodigy 
ranged over the whole country, destroying man and 
beast — swallowing hundreds at a mouthful, whenever 
he unclasped his engulphing jaws. 

Fin M^Coul and all his merry men were in the 
utmost dismay at this extraordinary event; and as 
force and valour were quite ine£fectual against such 
a murderous monster. Fin had recourse to his wits, 
and as his custom was, he began to chew his thumb; 
and he had not long continued this oracular operation, 
until a spirit of wisdom came over him, and he was 
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given to know that this devouring beast was only 
vulnerable at a spot where was a mole on her side; 
and with the discretion that always directed him^ 
lie made ready for the attack; and to that purpose, 
prepared a short sharp cut-and-thrust sword; and with 
this rapier under his arm, he stood before the mon- 
ster, who came ranging along with open mouth, 
sucking into that tremendous gulph hundreds of 
men — ^proceeding with such velocity, and doing such 
destructive deeds that the words of the rhymer 
might be applied when he says, 

A ri?er or a sea 

Was to him a dish of tea, 

And a kingdom bread and butter. 

So, as I before said. Fin M^Coul stood before the 
monster; but instead of innocently submitting to be 
sucked in like a common man. Fin, famed as he was 
above all the Fions* for feats of agility, took a hop, 

* The famous militia that Pin M<Coul enrolled and trained 
in Ireland, before the Christian era, was perhaps the bravest 
and most accomplished body of men ever recorded in the mili- 
tary annals of the world. Some of the indispensable qualifi- 
cations of a member of this corps, may be here inserted on the 
authority of Keating and other Milesian historians of esta- 
blished credit; and We challenge the British Guards, or the 
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step» and leap, and fairly and clearly jumped down 
its throat, and without any accident he arrived at 
the bottom of its stomach; and there looking about 
as well as such a dark place would permit, he ob- 
served about 200 men and women alive, who had 
been lately swallowed, — 100 quite dead, and sundry 

French Legion of Honor to come into competition with these 
Hibernian worthies in miliuuy education : in the first place, 
the Fion must have a poetical genius ; he must be well ac- 
quainted with twelve books of poetry : now a modem guards- 
man is supposed to be well accomplished if he be acquainted 
with the poetical adventures of Johnny Newcombe; and for a 
recruiting serjeant it is enough if he stoutly lies in good round 
prose. 

The Fion also, to show his dexterity in the management of 
arms, was placed in a green field, encompassed with sedge 
that reached up to his knees, with a target on his left arm, and 
a hazel stake in his right hand, an ell in length ; and then nine 
experienced soldiers were commanded to stand at the distance 
of nine ridges of land from him, and cast their javelins at 
once : if with his target and stake he had skill to defend 
himself, and come off unhurt, he was admitted, if not, he was 
sent to the right about But this was not all : it was not only 
requisite that he should fight well, but also that he should run 
away well ; and therefore to make trial of his activity, he had 
his hair plaited, and he ran through a wood, a company of the 
Fions pursuing him ; and he was allowed but the distance of 
one tree from another, as law, when he started : if overtaken 
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more who, under the agency of the gastric juice of 
the monster, were passing through the process of 
digestion and assimilation. You may he sure that 
Fin did not forego his activity in this hlacfc hole; 
and therefore he lost no time in ascertaining the 
topography of the aforesaid mole, when after some 
groping, he found that it lay about twenty yards 

or wounded before he got through the wood, he was declared 
unfit for service. 

A further qualification was, that he should not only be swift, 
but also light of foot, so as not to break, as he ran, a rotten 
stick when he trod on it. His body must be so agile that he 
could leap over a tree as high as his forehead, and must as 
easily stoop under one lower than his knees ; and moreover, it 
was required of him that, without stooping or lessening his 
speed he should be able, in returning, to draw a thorn out of 
his foot. 

Like the Indians on the plains of Paraguay, his food was 
beef and water ; and like his warlike antipode, the New-Zea- 
lander, he baked his beef in the same way ; for instance, hot 
stones were laid at the bottom of a pit, upon which was plaoed 
the raw flesh, then a layer of bulrushes, then a layer of hot 
stones, and so on until the pit was filled ; and so the meat was 
baked. 

In a word, it was the pride of the Fions that one of them 
could beat nine Englishmen or Scotchmen ; and as an English* 
man can certiainly beat nine Frenchmen, so by legitimate con- 
sequence a Fion was an overmatch for eighty-one Gauls. 
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below the region of the heart; and to work he fell 
with his short sword, and in a little space of time he 
(^ned an orifice about the size of a coach-house 
door in the monster's side, who, during the opera- 
tion, no doubt, felt yery alarming symptoms of 
cholera morbus; moreover, it is not to be supposed 
that Fin and his fellow-prisoners were slow. at mak- 
ing their exit from "durance vile;" and well it may 
be said, that such a jail delivery was not since the 
evacuation of the Trojan horse. And thus Fin not 
only released many captives, but he spoiled the 
appetite altogether of the "blatant beast" who lay 
along bellowing, and its abominable blood streaming 
from its open side, and rushing like a mountain 
torrent into the lake, all whose waters were thereby 
dyed red; and so along the shore it lay, in purga<- 
torial agony, suffering all the pains due to its former 
voraciousness, until St. Patrick came; and he, in 
order to show unto the obstinate Pagans what power 
was committed unto a Christian saint, commanded 
the monster to arise and proceed to its appointed 
place at the bottom of the lough,, where it lies to this 
day, living, and at times roaring, but for ever 
restrained by Patrick's power from coming ashore to 
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perpetrate its former mischief. *Tis true in stormy 
weather, when the tempest sweeps over the lake, 
whose vexed billows appear like squadrons of white 
horsemen, making their battle <^harge on the eastern 
shores; then it is that the ancient monster is ob- 
served amidst the foam and ^ry* of the elements, 
riding and bellowing across the lake; and many an 
old man can testify that firom the top of these hills 
he has seen the apparition, and has fled in terror, 
fearM of its coming ashore to resume its former 
destructiveness.' * 

This edifying legend I not only heard from my 
young guide, but also, with little variation, it was 
repeated to me not long ago at the foot of Croagh 
Patrick, while sitting on the edge of a cliff that 
overhangs the entrance into Clew Bay, which lay 
before me with its hundred green isles, and Clare 
Island in the offing, spread under the setting sun, 
and presenting in firm outline its ancient castle and 
picturesque elevations; to the right the sacred moun- 
tain, with its sharp and well-defined cone cutting the 
cloudless horizon, and its long shadow stretching 
many a mile inland, and, in all the stillness of the 
atmosphere, sitting serenely magnificent as the land- 
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mark for the Atlantic mariner, and the signal station 
of a people's superstition. On a rock, at whose 
base, some hundred feet below, the ocean-tide boiled 
and growled, I sat along with Terence O'Flahertj, 
whose mind was a storehouse of superstitious and 
legendary lore, and, among other acts and monuments 
of saints, witches, fairies, and Fin M'Coul, which 
he took as much pleasure in narrating as I in hearing, 
he corroborated the above history; and moreover 
gave a most sufficient and satisfactory account why 
it was that Fin, whenever he was at a " non plus," 
had recourse to chewing his left thumb. His account, 
in substance, was as follows: — 

In days of yore Cormac, .son of Art, ruled Ire- 
land, and a hospitable prince was he — ^his house was 
always open-^many were the retainers kept in his 
ball, and thereby, like more modem princes, his 
expenses outran both his ready money and his tardy 
credit, and he was at his wit's end how to supply 
with meat and strong drink those who honoured his 
quality by feeding at his expense. 

After all, the most obvious recipe that can occur to 
any prince, when desirous of aggrandizing himself, 
is to go to war with one of his neighbours. The 
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grand monarque of Versailles, and the celestial sove- 
reign of Ashantee, have had recourse to the same 
expedient, and why not Cormac son of Art? Now, 
Fiachadh Mnilliathan, King of Munster, had some 
hi pasture lands along the banks of the Suir, which 
preserve their credit for fertility unto this very day, 
and go under the name of the Golden Vein: on these 
plentiftd plains Cormac cast his longing eye, as- 
suring himself that, were he once possessed of such 
mensd lands, he should never want a sirloin or 
baron t)f beef to grace his board: go to war there- 
fore he should. But, withal, Fiachadh of Munster 
"was potent and wise, and he valued those very fields 
as the apple of his eye; and his merry men of Or- 
mond and Desmond were as fond of fighting as their 
^^teboy and Rockite descendants are at this very 
day. 

In this, difficulty Cormac resorted for advice to a 
Druid, who was a Caledonian; for even in these 
early days the Scotch itched after foreign travel, and 
were every where at hand ta give advice to those 
who could pay for it; and he being an enchanter 
and depository of old prophecies, told the king that 
in one of those rivers that run under ground in the 

N 
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western land, uoir called Ifayi^ and not &r from tkat 
1q% mountain, now named Ctoagfa Pktriek; there 
was a salmon wlndik if eanght and eaten, weoid 
Gommniueate such wisdom, prowess, and good foi^ 
tune to the eater, thiri: from that dqr forth, fiimii 
and pio^rity would attend hun m all his wars. 
You may be smre Cormae lost no time in setting out 
on his fishing excursioa into Connaught, and, at- 
tending to the directions of his adviser, he came to 
the banks of a river that rises in the mountain Am 
surrounding the reek of Croagh Patrick, and pur- 
suing that riTer'9 course through a fertile vaUey, he 
at length came te where that turbident stream ftlls 
into a fearful cavern, and is lost to be seen no vsorei 
and whether it seeks by some unknown passage the 
depths of the ocean, or whether it plunges into 
earth's abyss and goes to cool the raging of its cen- 
tral fires, was never yet ascertained ; but close to the 
jaws of this engnlphing cavern there is a dark, deep 
pool where the stream, as if in terror, whirls about 
in rapid eddies, and hare^ amidst multitudes of fish, 
it was supposed the sahnon of knowledge spent its 
days. On the banks of this pool Covmac and his 
Caledonian adviser sat day after day, and complain 
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they cocdd jiot of waat of sporty ibr many a §m% 
^sk thffy cfiiigbt and broiled on the ItTe coals whieh 
they kBpt &>r their aoocnnEnodation on the haek, but 
•till Comia^ became not a wUi the wiser, and after 
feed»)g on safanoo» Stm and curdy enough to satisfy 
the *'^vA*' of the JiOid M«jror of Dublin, he at 
hmigfih grew so tized of fish,, it paUed so much upon 
bis af^etite that the Milesian monarch began to 
sigh after the ht miitton that the broad pastures of 
Tara sui^hed; and nerer did one of his Catholic 
descendants loathe more ifhe sight of fish at the dose 
of Uaek lent, than did the son of Art his saIm(Hi 
diet. At leo^h the fish wese cau^ with sxuk 
rapiiKty, l^t if he got thereby the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, ha could not be bvoii^t to taste of every one 
takoi in fMs populous pool. And now he and his 
adviser presumed to make selections; and, applying 
the ail)itriury principles of physiognomy to fish, 
ventured to throw baek some into the stream, while 
others, as more plump and well favoured, were 
elected to the high honour of being broiled; and 
here, methinks, the discreticm of the king and of 
his Druid was not evinced, fer many a time and oft 
ngly heads contain capacious hrfdns, and sleek skins 
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fail to enclose shining intellects, so it pfored here, 
for one eyening a little fish mis taken — a poor, long^ 
lank, spent thing with a hooked snout— just such 
another as a poacher spears by the light of a blazing 
wisp of potato stalks on a dark night in October. 
Now who would suppose that any one who had his 
pick and choice would think of feeding on a spent 
salmon? so this good-for-nothing fish was thrown on 
the bank, leaving it at its own leisure to bounce and 
wriggle back into the river; and just as it was in the 
very act of eloping into the stream, an idle ** gor- 
soon" who was looking on, caught it by the gills, 
and, says he to himself, " though this be not plump 
enough for a king's palate, it may not come amiss to 
me," so, choosing a mug place behind a rock, just 
within the cavern's mouth, he blew up a fire and set 
about to broil his fish. Now it is time to tell who 
this bay was, for, questionless, his match Ireland 
has not produced from that day to this. — No one 
else he was than the famous Fin, the son of Cumhall, 
and grandson of Trein the Big, who was sent to 
these shores of the Western Sea from his native halls 
of Almhuin, in order to save him from the enchant- 
ments of the tribe of Momi, that sought to take his 
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life; and here he livedo sporting along these wild 

hills, and here he might haye died, unknowing 

and unknown, were it not for the circumstance I 

now record; thank, therefore, he may, hb stars that 

he was not as squeamish in the choice of his fish as 

King Cormac. So, having lit up his fire, he was 

not long in clapping his salmon, all alive as it was, 

on the coals, for, alas, sportsmen as well as cooks, 

think little of the pain they may inflict on fowl or 

fish, and thus, on the live coals, the poor animal 

was not long until a great swelling hlister arose by 

the force of the fire, on his heretofore bright and 

silver side, and Fin seeing the broiling salmon was 

uneasy, not at its sufferings, but in apprehension 

lest all the nutritious juices of his game should be 

wasted in the fire if the blister should rise any more, 

so, pressing his left thumb to it, he caused it to 

burst, and the said thumb feeling a sensation of 

burning he claps it into his mouth to cool, and, oh, 

what a change — ^he, who, until that moment was as 

little troubled with knowledge as with care; and, as 

the saying is, "knew not a B from a bull's foot," 

the instant his thumb came between his teeth he 

felt as wise and prudent as if he was a hundred 
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yean old— all his future glories — all ike faiiares of 
4iis foes, and all his own achierements flashed before 
his eyes, and he saw proj^yectively how that Ireland 
and Caledonia would ring with hia fiime, And both 
contend for the honour of giving him birfll. 

Thus it was that fin M'Cou], instead of King 
Gormac, happened on the sahnon of hwvdedffes and 
time and your patience, good reader, woidd fail me 
to recount all his succeeding renowned deeds. 

And now I take mj leave c^ St. Patrick'a purga- 
tory and Donegal* advising you, gentle reader, if 
you do not like the inlbrmation and amusement I 
have phused before you, to go and see fbr yourself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAPE CLEAR. 



Arrival at the SouUi Coast of the County of Cork— Village of Skull— Fine 
Mountain and Cliff Scenery— Venerable Glebe House— Hospitable Recep. 
tion by a Curate— Voyage to Cape Clear Island— Description of our 
Bontmen— Mount Gabriel and its L^end— A kxdc along the Coast— Cha- 
racter of the Sea— The Wrecker and the Fate of the Mahony^^- Arrival 
at Cape Clear Cburch-yard— Big Cornelius O'Drisool— Miraculous fiOl of 
Dunanore Castle— Powerful Priest— His Death. 



Reader, in the foDowing pages 70a will perceive 
that I have not trodden on worn tracks. I leave 
the tourists and lakers to hurry along, Uke a gang 
tied to fashion's chain, from the Gianf a Causeway 
to Killamey, no, (to use a huntsman's phrase,) 
like flinging hound, I track a scent of my own, 
and desire to seek amusement where neither the 
sketch-hook nor the tilbury turn-out of a tourist 
ever were seen. It is needless to inform you whs^t 
brought me to this extreme southern part of the 
county of Cork; suffice it, for all our present 
piurposes to say, that I arrived at the village of 
Skull, (as it is now called, but in older and Ca- 
tholic days, Sancta Maria de Scholia, St. Mary of 
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the Schools,*) on a ftne cold dear day in the 
month of March; and aa I rolled along a Macadamized 
road leading to the village, I had no occasion what- 
soerer to look out for a sign-post to tell me where 
there were dry lodgings, or entertainment for horse 
or man; for if there he entertainment in a hearty 
welcome, comfortahle faie, and a eommmuty of Chris- 
lian fellowship and feeHng, I had all prepared wi&- 
oat money and without pice, at the house of Die 
curate of the parish. If any reader of these sketches 
be a quiet easy personage that loves a summer jaunt 
along the lower road to Lucan, or by the Glanmire 
road into Cork, one whose eye perhaps is made 
up for the enjoyment of such scenes, where the 
industry of mim dresses, brightens, imd brings 
into full point and prominence the features of 
nature; perhaps such taste and l&ings, made and 
moulded on landscapes such as these, would not 
rehsh the rough coast of Cork, the ditts of the 
Atlantic, the mountain bulwarks that cuih the 
angry ocean; but still, after all, if I cotdd show 
even a cockney these shores, gilt and gkddaied 

* This was, as tradition informs us, the Maynooth of 
Munster. 
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b^ the 8iin» I Uiink I should oommaiid his admi- 
Tttion; and I might eiqiect evea him to etdaim, 
'^ these are thj gloiioas wodcs. Parent of good." 

Mj 6iend resides in an ancient glebeJunuie, 
sheltered down on the shore, in a sunny nook, 
half-waj betwe€»i the drareh and the Tillage. It 
is under &e guardianship of a proteeting hill, and 
some old sycamore trees in solitary magnificence 
and unproned luxuriance, their l(Hig branches sweep- 
ing the lawn, seem to say we are h^e to show 
that no one should he so comfortable as a good 
minister. Here, also, the myrtle, the hydran^a, 
and many a tender plant grow, adorning £he pas- 
tor's garden; altogether it was a happy, quiet, 
close, and sednded spot, and the contrast it pre- 
sented to the serrated mountains, to the bhick 
8ea*beaten rocks, to Hie bdd promontories, and 
boiling ocean, reminded me how in liq>se of time, 
and succession of it» dweflers, this quiet glebe 
might giye shelter to some delicate mind; some 
intellect, konnant and gifted with high and Ghris- 
tiaa imaginings — a lively contrast to the ragged 
mountaineer and rude seaman with whom it was 
his fate to mingle, but not coalesce. On the mom- 
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ing following mj arrival, mj host said he really 
did not know better how to induce me to stay with 
him, than to take me on an excursion amongst the 
parishioners ; for this is one of those new-light* 
clergy, who consider that one of the most useful 
purposes for which a minister can live, is to go from 
house to house amongst his flock, and hold com- 
munion with them in pastoral visits; there presiding 
as teacher, guardian, counsellor, and friend, 'instant 
in season, and out of season,' — 'reproving, rebuk- 
ing, exhorting with long-suffering and doctrine.' 
" What do you choose then ? I offer you land or sea, 
mountain or ocean. I am vicar of Cape Clear Is- 
land, where I have no Protestant parishioners, 
except about twenty of the waterguard; I am curate 
here, of Skull, where, interspersed amongst moor 
and mountain, I have fifteen hundred Protestants 
to visit and oversee." 

'' Somehow or another every one likes to land on 
an island. Sancho Panza was not solitary in longing 
to have a Barataria of his own, of which he might 
say all here is mine. 'Tis true, that old Cyclopean 
man-mountain, Johnson, who loved a blind alley 

* Reader, recollect this was written thirteen years ago.~there 
are few of the old light now. 
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in London better than a gte^n field at Bic)imond> 
says, ' every island is a prison strongly guarded by 
the Sea/ But I prefer Sancho's fancy to the Doctor's, 
and therefore, my dear friend, I will even attend 
you, to your vicarage of Cape Clear.'* 

"Very well, so be it. The day is ttUusUally 
fine for the time of the year; the mist is ascend- 
ing from the sea; the dap is rolling off from 
the mountain; I see the boats going out to cut 
sea weed, all likely to b^ safe: I will go into 
the village and get some lads to handle the oars; 
also, to the kitchen and bespeak some cold meat; 
do you get ready your great coats, for it is cold, 
and see, don't forget to put a Bible in your pocket; 
in half an hour we shall be afloat." And so it was^ 
in less than the given time the boat was launched; 
four as fine fellows as ever Ireland sent to make 
Wellington a Duke, or Nelson an Earl, had their 
homy hands fastened to an oaf — ^three were young 
and loose lads, about twenty years of age, full- 
chested and broad-shouldered, all bone and muscle, 
not a particle of fat on their whole frames, loose, 
Ught, and joyous in their appearance ; fit for land 
or sea, trained to oar or spade. The potato after 
all, is a wonderful root, that can rear, invigorate, 
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and throw sack life, elasticity, and eaergy into the 
human frame — ^the fourth was an older and steadier 
character, selected for his prudence and knowledge 
of tides, currents, and localities. Says I to myself 
when I looked at his shrewd* sedate counten- 
ance,* this man may, like my boatman to the Holy 
Island, be able and willing — may have the tae^ and 
find ddight in giving me some 9iq)ply of the legen^ 
dary stories and traditionaiy superstitions of this vici- 
nity. But alas ! my friend put an end to this e3:pecta- 
tion of promise, when he whispered me, " the three 
young fellows are CathoHcs, but John is a circumspect 
Protestant, a God-fearing man, one whom it is well to 
have with us, when Tenturing in equinoxial weather 
in an open boat, some leagues out on the Athintic." 
"Oh! then," says I, "this man cares nothing about 
old stories or the ffood people,** A well-found boat, four 
springing oars set in motion by as elastic backs, 
soon brought us out into the middle of the bay of 
Skull; not a breatili was on the ocean; the grey 
mist of the morning had risen, and was dissolved in 
the clear cold atmosphere; the sun walked above in 
its pride of light, the harbour had become a looking- 

* Tlie haalDBan above aUuded to, may eome before the 
public in another volume. 
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glass for the hiUs and headlands to dress themselves 
in, and assume a softer and sweeter coimtenance, as 

The smooth ezpanae received, impressect 
Calm Nature's image on its watery breast. 

The bold and cave-cut promontory; the lofty light- 
house; the ruined castle ; the green island; the sable 
roek, with all its gulls and cormorants, roimd which 
the tide growled, danced, and boiled; all these were 
refected and prolonged in westward lines upon the 
bosom of the deep, and above, towering as the lord 
paramount of the mountain range, stood Mount 
Gabriel. 

Header, if you have never been in the south* 
western district of Ireland; if you have not seen these 
great bulwarks, that stand as redoubts to the conti- 
nent of Europe against the force of the great ocean, 
you cannot form, from seeing English hills, or even 
Welsh or Wicklow mountains, an idea of these out- 
works of Ireland. They look as if Noah's deluge 
here first operated, and the windows of heaven had 
opened here particularly, and washed them bare to 
the veiy heme. No bog, no soil, no verdure on 
them— -aM grey and rugged in the anatomy of their 
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stratification. Amidst these everlasting hills, arose 
in peculiar prominence. Mount Gahriel. 

*'Why, my lads," said I, "is yonder mountain 
called hy such an outlandish name ; one would think 
it was hrought here by Oliver Cromwell, it has such 
an un-Irish, such a Saxon name V* 

V ** Oh ! then," says Pat Hayes, who was one of 
the most talkative of the party, a fine youth, with 
a huge curly head, that disdained the wearing of a 
hat, a broad face, giving ample latitude for the grin 
of an immense mouth, which as belonging to a 
ichthyophagous, or fish-eating animal, was set with 
teeth bright and sharp like those of a sea lion, or a 
wahns. "O!" says Pat, "it is a pity that the 
blockhead is not here to teQ the gentleman the 
story about this, for sure and sartain such poor gor- 
soons ad the likes of us know Httle, and care not the 
tail of a herring for such ould stories." 
" And who," said I, "is the blockhead T 
" O," says my friend the Vicar, who sat beside 
me at the helm, " the blockhead is an old man living 
up on the mountain, who, from his great memory, 
his knowledge of cures for cattle, charms against 
fairy-struck people, experience in bleeding, acquaint- 
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ftnce with legends about the goad people, the Mile- 
sians, and Fin M'Coul, is called far and near, the 
blockhead/' 

** My dear fellow, will you to*morrow bring me to 
that man; I would pilgrimage over many of your hills 
to get into chat with him; for, said I to myself, this 
is just the man that I want. And Crofton Croker 
shall not make all the fairy legends of the south his 
own. Ah, ^my good friend, do bring me to the 
blockhead to-morrow.** 

"Why, yes, to be sure; — ^but stay, can you speak 
Irish?" 

" Not a word, to my sorrow be it spoken." 
"Well then go home first and learn Irish, for 
Thady Mahony can speak no other language." 

" Well, boys, can none of you (as I cannot get it 
out of the blockhead) tell me about Mount Oabriel ?" 
" O ! yes, sir," says Pat Hayes, " my godmother 
used to tell me it was called after the angel Gabriel, 
who came, you know, from heaven to deUver the 
happy message of mercy to the Virgin, ever blessed 
be her name ; and so on his return, as he was fLying 
back, he looked down upon Ireland, and as he knew 
that .in time to come, this honest island would never 

o 
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part ynih the worship and duty it owes to the mother 
of God, he resolyed to take a peep at the happy land 
that St. Patrick was to bestow for eyer on the Virgin. 
So down he came, a&d perched on the western peak 
of that mountain; the mark, they say> of his stand- 
ing is there to this day;* and his t^ toes are branded 
OB the rodk^ as plain as if I clasped my fonr fingers 
and thnmb upon a sod of drying turf; and just under 
the blessed mark^ is a jewel of a lake^ round as a 
turner's bowl, aUve with trout; and there are islands 
on it that float up and down, east and north and 
south; but every Lady-day they come floating to the 
western point» and there they lie flxed under the 
crag that holds the track of the angel's foot." 

With conversation such as this we beguiled the 
row until we passed two long islands that sheltered 
the entrance of the bay of Skull, and now we were 
abroad on what appeared to a poor landsman like me, 
to be the great Western Ocean; and oh I what a noble 
expanse, as east and west we ran our eye coastward. 

* A correspondent acquainted with the country and the 
Irish language, informs me that the Irish name for the moun- 
tain is Knockcushthe— Knock signifies hiU, and Cuah, foot— 
The Mountain of the foot. 
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To the right, Baltimore; to the extreme left, Crook- 
haven, and the Mken head, and studded along, 
rose V 

Sea-girt ides. 
That like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep. 

And here and there this bold coast had its high 
headlands, and cave-cut promontories, relieved with 
fortresses of other times, pleasing to the eye from 
their picturesque forms and positions — interesting 
the mind, from the] associations connecting us 
with days gone by, of romance, enterprise, and 
peril. 

Eastward, the dark Rosbrine, the fortalioe of 
Felimey O^Mahony, the pirate and the popeling, 
under the shelter of whose stronghold the Spanish 
Jesuits from Yalladolid and Salamanca landed, and 
di£Pused their deadly animosity against Elizabeth and 
'the Keformation. Here Archer, Sanders, and Allen 
concocted the furious insurrections of Tyrone and 
Desmond; and hither came Garew, the lord president, 
with all the power of Munster, to quell the pride, 
and lay low the bulwarks of the Bishop of Borne. 
Aud where is now the Psalter of Rosbrine, the rhym- 
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ing record of aU the pious practices and crimson 
achievements ^ of these sea lords? Nearer again, 
Ardtenent Castle, another clifP-nest of these Ma- 
honys; and in the western offing, look at the Blade 
Castle out there, like a sohtary cormorant watching 
all day long its prey on her rock-perch. And west- 
ward still, the hold and high BaUydivehn — see 
how it cuts the clear hlue sky with its emhattled 
loftiness. 

*' O !" says Denis O'Driscoll, one of the hoatmen, 
as he rested on his oar, *' many a white hone, hleach- 
ing under sea and sun, is wet and dry day hy day, 
under that old castle; there He the unhuried hones of 
two tribes of the Mahonys, Justin Oge and Carberry 
Buy O'Mahony of the North. They fell out about 
a prey of cattle, and met here to decide the feud on 
that sunny strand. For a summer's day they fought 
hand to hand, and foot to foot. Justin's true Iotc, 
the sloe-eyed Grace O'Sullivan, sat on the tower of 
Ballydivelin. Justin fought under the weavings of 
his Grace's scarf; and Carbuiy Buy never feared, or 
pitied, or forgave. On they fought, till the sun 
sinking over Crookhaven, looked on them all lying 
lifeless on the strand, hke tangled sea-weed; not a 
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mother's son remained alive to wake or carry to the 
grave the exterminated trihe." 

It was now time to look seaward, where the 
southern expanse lay beautifully green. A liquid 
sapphire beneath your eye, but like sheeted quicksilver 
before it. Thus the ocean in all its smooth splendour 
lay basking beneath the sun; quiescent after its equi^ 
noctial troubles^ and yet there was a long^ fail, slow 
swell, heaving in firom the south: like the calm 
breathings of a giant's sleep, it majestically raised 
our httle skifp, and laid us down again, as if it would 
say in the treachery of its " grim repose," how could 
there be harm here. I who had never been on the 
ocean before, who had never crossed any sea, except 
the narrow channel that divides Wales from Dublin, 
now out in a little bark on the skirts of the Atlantic, I 
was greatly struck with this awful swell, that seemed 
as an attribute of its own great grandeur, unconnected 
with the influence or operation of any other element. 
As we rowed along, We came near an island, on the 
western side of which was a Uttle sandy cove pro- 
tected by an old shattered castle, whose top was 
covered with grey moss, and its base clothed with 
sea-weed, and studded with limpets. This was evi- 
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dentlj, in diatant times> the hold and retreat of some 
dark rover of the deep ; some barbarian that united 
the bold bad occupations of the smuggler and the 
pirate. In latter days, within man's memory, it was 
the scene of shipwreck, ruin, and plunder. Before 
light-houses were established, and placed under' the 
now admirable arrangements on those coasts, it was 
too much the practice for the barbarian dwellers of 
these rocks and isles to hang out false lights to lure 
unwary vessels in dark and stormy weather to ven- 
ture in, and to go to pieces on these rocks.'* In this 
way, on a dark and howling night, was a wisp of 
potato stalks kept burning on the top of the castle, 
and Denis Mahony, who had the care of the light, 
says to his son Felix, 

* I am informed by one who knows the southern coast better 
than a hasty traveller can, that the most approved method of 
alluring a vessel amongst the rocks of this dangerous coast, 
was to tie a lantern about the neck of a horse, and send him 
out to graze along the shore ; and the tossing of the light, as 
the animal lifted or lowered his head, resembling the moving 
of a ship's light, mariners were induced to believe that they 
might safely keep nearer shore, as a vessel was seen still nearer 
than themselves ; and thus they struck upon the rocks. This 
was also the established custom in Connemarra and Erris on 
the western coast. 
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" nielim, my boy, I see a light, it seems to be on 
this side the Calires; sure enough a vessel has mis- 
Ukea our Indsj wisp for Crookhaven light; in she 
cmnes, give me a ftesh ^sp. She is our's, as sure 
as there is a cottoner in Cork. There she drives, 
sweep, crash on the Seal rock. Phelim, my darling, 
she is our^g.** 

Such was the language of the old wrecl^er to his 
son. The whole family, the whole islanders, were 
soon down on the shore — an African trader had 
struck on the rodu, and the people were busy, not in 
saving either the orew or vessel, but in getting on 
board the wreck, and plundering and tearing up every 
thii^ to pieces ; the best and only thing can be said 
for them was, they did not commit, murder. She 
was laden with the rich produce of the African coast 
*— gold, ivory, gums, ostrich feathers, &c. &c. The 
crew next morning were put on shore at Baltimore — 
they made the best of their way to Cork— they com- 
plained to the authorities, and a commissioner of 
excise, with some soldiers, were sent to the wredc ; 
but all the property was plundered, nothing but the 
shattered hull remained. But what became of the 
enriched people? '^ Little good, in troth," says 
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John Bennett^ ''gold dust was easily secured^ bags 
were buried, and tbeir fortunes made ; as for the 
iTory, the ganger might take that, it was of no use 
to them ; but the women wear the foreign feathers 
to this day, and many a year after, girls of the Ma- 
honys of Castle-island were known at a patron or 
fair by an ostrich feather stuck to the side of their 
caps.'' 

'' But what good did aU the gold do the Mahonys?" 
" Arra, they were worse off than their neighbours 
— ^what came over the devil's back went under his 
belly — ^they sold the gold to pedlars and shopkeepers 
in Baltimore and Skibbereen, they bought tobacco 
by the roU, and whiskey by the hogshead, they 
brought a piper from Bantry, and a fiddler from 
Clonakilty; they Uved as well as a priest at a station 
every day from'' Saturday to Thursday, eating bacon, 
swilling whiskey, dancing, and running lewdly to the 
devil, until, at last, the fever came amongst them — 
they died like sheep of the red water. Oh ! it lyas 
a bad day for the Mabonys that the neger's gold 
came amongst them — ^the church-yard has them all 
now except an old man, who has no son to carry him 
to the grave; what good did the neger's gold do him, 
the lone beggarman V* 
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Now as we approached Cape Clear Island, the 
wind began to rise from the north-east, a sharp curl 
rose upon the sea, which one 6f the young men said 
was called in Irish the rootmgs of the pig. As we 
neared the island, we observed a little harbour partly 
d^ended from the south-west wind by high and 
eavemed clifBs ; to the right lay a castle called Duna- 
nore, or the Golden Fort, a most picturesque object, 
built on a rock beneath a beetling precipice. Half 
of this structure lay in large masses of ruin, round 
which the sea rushed, growling as in triumph over 
its fallen honours; the remnant still stood, dark and 
shattered, the ready victim of some future storm. 
Just as we sailed under the cliffs, and turned our 
helm into the snug cove, was an old church, clothed 
with ivy, lichens, and wall-pepper, and the first sight 
that met my eyes in landing directly under the 
church-yard, was a human skuU, that lay tossing 
about, as idle as an egg-sheU. It has often struck 
me, how little consideration the Irish have for 
human bones — ^these memorials of their own mor- 
tality — ^they seem to pay no regard to the relics of 
their once loved friends, when committed to the 
grave. I particularly remarked this, all through the 
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€ountj CoA, and nothing to me could be more re- 
volting, than to see in all their buiying-gronnds and 
abbe j8, hmnan bones heaped together, in immense 
stacks, or tossed about mouldering, crumbfing, and 
decomposing, eovered with nettles, hemlock, and 
rank weeds. I obsenred to one of our rowers, that 
there was a lai^ skull. 

'' O ! sir, it is nothing to the skull and bones of 
Comelis O'Driscoll, whose thigh bones they keep 
for the people to kiss on the chapel altar/' 
"And who was Comelis (yDriscoU ?" 
" Ob the biggest man that ever was born, but the 
best natnred fellow that ever supped milk. He could 
beat a whole &ction at a fair, and he could drive a 
ball with his hurl almost as high as Mount Gabriel, 
but he never kUt a man that he wa9 not sorry for it,^ 
and his heart was as tender as a sucking chicken, and 
then he was so huge and strong. One night, God 
rest his soul, he was lying along the fire-side, and 
his old father was sitting under the hob on the other 
side. The wind was strong from the south-west, 
there was a spring-tide, and it raining so, that you 
would think every cabin in Cape Clear would be 
washed away. 
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*' * Coruelis/ says tlie old &ther, ' did you moor 
the launch well to the rock — ^my life to a hap 'worth 
of tabaccy you did not, you needle-legg'd red-shank; 
get up you spalpeen, and go moor her tight, or the 
tide will toss her away, and what will we do to catch 
the hake and henings for the wife and diilder next 
summer.' 

''Up, without saying a word, got Comelis, and 
out he went; it was well he was strong and long, for 
there was so high a wind, and a stream running so 
strong from the rocks, that it would have driyen or 
washed another man into the sea; but down went 
Ckirnelis, breasting the wind like a sea-gull; he 
caught up his father^s launch, just as readily as I Uft 
this spar, and clapping it under his left arm, he 
brought it up clear and clean, and laid it in the cab- 
bage garden, behind the cabin; and so, my dear sowl, 
when the neighbours went out in the morning, "l^^ . , 
found the launch, which would have taken four gQ'94>^ ^ 
men to row out to sea, carried like a pratee basket#v.^i^' ' 
and laid where boat was never seen before, since *' 
Cape Clear was an island."* 

* A valuable correspondent has given me another version /• 
of the story of the strong man of Cape Ox^- He infgnds , ' ' v 
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While I was thus prating to poor Pat Hayes, I 
was joined by my Mend, the Vicar of the island- 

me that it is trae there was such a man on the island of remark- 
able strength, and who may be remembered by persons yet living, 
but his name was Cadogan. « I heard many stories of him in 
my boyish days, among which was, his power of lifting enormous 
weights. One of the best stories I have heaird, and I have 
reason to believe it true, is the following: — A revenue officer 
with a small party went into the island on information of 
smuggled goods. Cadogan not liking such intruders, was 
determined to take measures, but without bloodshed, to pre- 
vent what was deemed an invasion of the islanders' privileges ; 
accordingly having with some followers surrounded and dis- 
armed the party, he seized the officer with Herculean gripe, and 
holding him over the brink of a tremendous precipice, he ad- 
dressed him in words like the following : * You see now Mister 
S., how like a fool you are after acting, in coming to trouble 
the daceni and quiet people of this little place of an island, 
wanting as you do to spoil our little trade, — are you not now 
in my power? might I not drop you as a gull would a herring 
into the sea there below, and what could you do then ? But 
no, Mr. Gauger— give me your oath as a Christian, and your 
honour as a gentleman, that neither you nor your people shall 
. ever set foot on this island again, and I will draw you in to 
myself, and let you go home to your wife and childer like a 
happy man, and you will have my blessing going along with 
you.' You may be sure the officer acceded to the proffered 
terms ; and so he and his men were dismissed with no other 
injury than what they suffered from their fears." 
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parish, out of which he receives the immense sum 
of £30. 

• ** Yes/' said he, " it was a cui:iou8 scene the day 
I was inducted. into mj vicarage in this old ruin. 
The people, when they saw me with my surplice on, 
and reading English prayers, thought I was come to 
change their religion — ^they believed I was here to 
invade the province of the priest; old women sur- 
rounded the walls chattering Irish, and > groaning, 
the boys howled, the men scowled, and looked gruff 
and angry, and perhaps something worse would have 
been done, if some one who could speak Irish, had 
not explamed, that there was no intention of doing 
them harm, or changing their religion. By the way, 
the priest is a prince paramount here, absolute mas- 
ter of the bodies and souls of these islanders; none 
dare diapiite his word, for heaven and supernatural 
powers are on his side. Some very few years ago, 
certain persons that the '^soggarth" or priest did 
not like, had established themselves in the Castle of 
Dunanore, which I have just spoken of : I did not 
hear exactly in what way they offended, perhaps they 
were smu^lers, and did not pay the regulated fees, 
or dues, but out of Dunanore they, mwt come. Now 
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you see how yonder castle is perched on a rock in the 
sea, the approach to it is by a narrow causeway, the 
breadth of a man's. path; on either side is the boil- 
ing tide dancing and i^iringing about; a single stone 
thrown from the castle would hare sent the priest to 
purgatory; but on the sacred man marched, who 
daro touch him; he bore a charmed life — ^he walked 
on surrounded by the halo of reverential respect, and 
stouter than mortal would he be that dare bar his 
entrance. 

" * Out of this, ye varmint— out of the castle, pack 
every mother's son of you: begone, or I will send 
the old walls tumbling about your ears/ 

The mandate was obeyed, one took up a stool, 
another a bed-post, the children carried pots, por- 
ringers, and trenchers, and when all were gone, like 
the children of Israel departing out of Egypt; then 
it was that the priest, taking out bdl and breviary, 
pronounced his curse, and down with tremendous 
crash, and dash, went the half of the old castle into 
the sea, and there the remainder of it now stands, a 
memorial and mark of priestly power." 

My good reader, do not be in the least ineredulous, 
for all this must be quite true; every one on the 
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island believing it, except a few poor heretics of the 
water-guardi But you will uk, is this omnipotent 
priest still in power on this island ? No, he is not, 
it would have gladdened mine eyes to have beholden 
him. Alas! mortal man^ eren in the midst of his 
might, is given to faults and must bend to fate, and 
our friend of the castle had one failing — and if, in 
any instance it would be excusable, it was here. In 
the dark and misty atmosphere that surrounded him, 
after his chilly walks over the barren heights of his 
parish, oil returning home to his lonely parlour, with 
no companion but his breviary — ^none of the charities 
of domestic Hfe around him — ^no one in the world 
near him that had a claim to say, live for me; what 
wonder is it that he fled to the bottle for refuge from 
the sense of desolation and (me-ness; what wonder 
that he sought in brandy, for that artificial excite- 
ment of spirits, which could lift him up from the 
prostration of all those hopes, endearments, and asso- 
ciations, that make hfe to others desirable? His end 
was awful and sudden; he left his island parish 
either for the purpose of relaxation or business, and 
landing at the town of Baltimore, went to a public 
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house, and called for a quantity of spirits. It was 
left with him in his apartment. In a few hoars, those 
that came into the room found the Uquor drank, and 
the priest no more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CAPE CLEAR ISLAND. 

The Watergiiard^^-Our Reception and Communion with them— The Bible 
reed— Our Separation— Ascend to the Summit of the Island— Native Girl 
—Schoolmaster — Lake in the Island— Valuable Qualities of its waters— 
Inniaberkin— Dunalong, Sir Fineen O'Driscoll's Casde— Sir Flneen and 
Black Gilly DufTs Feata— Consequences of Adventure with a Merchant 
Ship of Waterford— Defeat and Ruin of Sir Fineen— Departure Arom 
Cape Clear— Storm— Escape—Note, stating the Wants and Capabilities of 
the Island of Cape Clear. 

" It is now time to think of the water-gnard. You 
know/' says my friend, " it was not to prate about 
old bones or castles I came with you; will you come 
about my business ?" 

"Yes, certamly; I hope, though feeling an inter- 
est and amusement in old legendary stories, and the 
play of a people's superstition, I do not set the less 
value on the work, the efficiency, the furtherance of 
divine truth: onward let us go." 

So we toiled along a craggy path, that led us to a 
hollow sort of ravine, that seemed to cut the island 
^ two, and connected two coves, or bays — one on its 
north, and the other on its south side. In this shel- 
tered hollow was the house of the water-guard, a 
crew of about twenty sailors with their families, who 

p 
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are stationed here to put a stop to smuggling on the 
coast; and what a contrast was here between the 
hovels of the Irish and this neat Uttle habitation; 
low and lonely as it was, it was trim and clean; and 
more than that, about men, women, and children, 
there was a neatness and a tidiness, a decorum and a 
keeping in dress and furniture, evincing, that wher- 
ever an EngUsh family is stationed, let it be cast 
where, or tossed how, still it retains the indelible 
character of superior comfort, and that irrepressible 
self-respect, that holds itself entitled to enjoy, and 
bound to preserve order, cleanliness and decency; 
and it was quite delightful to see how respectfully 
they approached their minister — how the women 
came round him with their little ones — ^how the ur- 
chin ** climbed his knee, the envied kiss to share,*' 
all anxious to catch the good man's smile, all clamo- 
rous to bid him welcome; for indeed it is not often 
in the year that this island can be approached in an 
open boat — all through the winter it is impossible. 
You then, good reader, who enjoy the blessings of 
a preached Gospel, who have the word of salvation 
dehvered to you Sunday after Sunday, who experi- 
ence fully '' how beautiful are the feet of those who 
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bring the glad tidings of peace/' you who thus in 
rich abundance hear ** the ingrafted word which is 
able to save your souls;" what can you know of, how 
can you estimate the wants of these poor destitutes, 
eondenmed to see Sabbath after Sabbath pass silently 
away, without hearing the announcement of God's 
infinite love to poor sinners? No toll for them of the 
dear church-going bell — ^none of these greetings and 
Christian communings that congregating parishioners 
hold together, when taking sweet counsel together, 
they pass onwards to the house of God. Indeed 
these poor secluded people seemed in the Aillest ex- 
tent to know their deprivation, as in the words of 
the prophet, they felt a famine, ''not of bread and 
water, but of hearing the word of the Lord." — 
Amo8, iv. 

Well, in a short time all were assembled; the 
rough, but steady respectable seaman, his trim and 
tidy wife, the blushing, blooming daughter, the blufF 
boy, with his catechism in his hand; all met in a 
comfortable room, that contained the well-arranged 
furniture of a kitchen, with its cleanly moveables 
calling up the associations of a kitchen's good cheer, 
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and at the same time displaying the neatness and 
snugness of a parlour. " We wffl read first a chapter 
in the word of God," said the vicar, and the 14th 
of John was opened. Reader, this dear consoling 
chapter must surely he familiar to you. If you have 
experienced your hirth-right of sorrow and suffering 
—if ever the Holy Spirit has convinced you of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin — ^if, taking of the things 
of Christ, it has displayed hefore you the precious- 
ness of a Saviour — ^then douhtless you have made 
this chapter your fiiend, and have exercised yourself 
in it — ^for, if deprived of all the rest of the Word of 
God, if hut the one leaf of the Bihle containing this 
chapter floated ashore, it were enough to console an 
exiled emperor at St. Helena, or a deserted Selkirk 
on Juan Fernandez — amidst the solitariness of desti- 
tution, and the abandonment of the world, it would 
prove a castle of comfort. " Let not your heart be 
troubled, ye believe in God, believe also in me. In 
my Father's house are many mansions;" and thus 
the consoling Saviour proceeds, telling of all the 
fulness of his suflGiciency, " the way, the truth, and 
the life;" no where to go to but to me, no way to go 
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but by me, that you may attain eternal life. Lord, 
tben, (as a Christian saint has said,) we will follow 
thee, by thee^ to thee. Thee, because, thou art the 
truth; by thee, because thou art the way; to thee, 
because thou art the life. And so promising the 
Comforter, bequeathing peace, the Saviour concludes 
this precious chapter, rich as it is in glorious truth, 
and abundant in consolation, with his farewiell words, 
"Arise, let us go hence." 

The place, the occasion, the adaptation of the 
chapter to the wants, the feelings of these exiled 
people, (connected perhaps with the visible excite- 
ment of him who communicated the exposition, and 
prayed with his whole soul for grace, and peace, and 
salvation through the Lord our righteousness,) gave 
such a tone of feeling to the entire transaction, that 
there was not a dry eye in company. One old sea- 
man, with a countenance as weather-beaten and time- 
ftirrowed as one of the cHffs of the isle he guarded, 
sat before us, the very personification of manly feel- 
ing — the big drops coursed down his cheek, and yet 
no change of countenance, like a summer shower fall- 
ing on the seaward rock, only to cool and brighten 
it in its passage. 
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But it was time to depart. "And won't you come 
again to us soon ?" "And sure," says an old motbCTly 
woman, "your Reverence won't forget to bring a Tes- 
tament with large print.'* "And sure," says the 
mother of two beauteous children, "you will not forget 
the catechism for Mary and Jane." And thus they 
followed with blessings and remindings, until we got 
out of sight. The parties who had thus taken sweet 
counsel together, never were, perhaps, to meet again 
on this side of eternity. 

But it was a pity to depart without ascending the 
summit of the island, without looking down on the 
fine stretch of land and sea that the light-house hill 
presented; so on we toiled, a devious track, up to- 
wards the summit. As we passed along, a gnrl of 
about fourteen passed us by; she appeared to be of 
the peculiar, and indigenous, and fixed breed of the 
island, as did the sheep and lambs. The lambs were 
like motherless kittens^ with wiry and starvation 
hair, instead of wool; and this girl, I never saw 
such a specimen of an uncaught and untutored sa- 
vage — ^her hair was of a deep madder red, her eyes„ 
ferret-like, sparkled from under hair unacquainted with 
comb or cleanliness. When she neared us, apparently 
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to avoid the stranger and the enemy, as she consi- 
dered us, she ran off, barefooted, on the stony rock, 
whining and jabbering Irish. Further on, as we . 
ascended the hill, we came into a snug hollow, in 
which was a low hut, without a chimney, covered 
with a net-work of ropes, to save the thatch from the 
stripping of the storm; and there came forth from 
this hive, or hovel, a hum as if from a wasp*s nest* 
''This may be the Cape Clear school," said my friend, 
"let us go in and see the seminary." So bending double 
to pass» as through the aperture of a cavern's mouth, 
we descended into a hole, as dark, smoky, and smelly, 
as the cave of Cacus; but in a short time, our 
eyes assimilating themselves to the palpable obscure 
could observe about twenty children sitting on 
stones, humming forth their lessons like hornets 
preparing to swarm; every little healthy, ragged, fish- 
smelling urchin had a bit of a book in his hand — 
one had a leaf of Reading-made-£asy, another a 
scrap of the Church of England Catechism, another 
a torn copy of the Heart of Jesus, and a big girl was 
poring over a large octavo volume, covered carefully 
with a case of green stuff; the name of this useful 
book was the Gentleman Instructed. The Aimiture 
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was of a heterogeneous character, bespeaking the mol- 
ti&rioas occupations of the pedagogue. In a comer 
bj the fire-side was his bed, over which were hanging 
sundry kinds of fish, put to smoke or dry; over the 
door were nets and rods; along the walls were hang- 
ing a number of dead rabbits; and over the game was 
suspended a bag fail of foetid ferrets; all which be- 
spoke, that independent of his college, this worthy 
principal drew much of his liyelihood firom the sea 
in summer, and from the sand-hills in winter. Then, 
the quaint look of the Ludimagister himself; his 
wig, that seemed to be made of the dag-wool of the 
hairy sheep of the island, grown small by scratching, 
hung on the left side of his head, being pushed away 
by the pen which was fixed in his right ear. With 
a magisterial scrape of the foot, and an important 
bow, he bade us welcome. 

" Sir," says the Vicar, " I am glad to see a school 
established on the island, I hope you are doing 
well." 

" Oh yes, sir, very well indeed, his reverence the 
priest approves of my method. I came in order to 
please his reverence, my * Magnus Apollo, ' and teach 
the natives not only the rudiments of reading and 
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writing, but also arithmetic ^scientific and commer- 
cial, gauging, surveying, and navigation, the use of 
the globes, geography, and the mathematics, and I 
have left my late establishment in Courtmasherry, 
and the Lord will, I trust, prosper me in the desire 
to communicate the liberal arts to the poor islanders. 

Having delighted some of the little scholars by ask- 
ing them to spell a few words, and giving them half- 
pence, we evacuated the academy; and my friend said 
on leaving it, ''I am glad the new priest is sufficiently 
liberal to allow a school to be established here. The 
owner of the island some time ago built a school- 
house, and offered to pay a master, but the priest, 
his miraculous reverence, said he would allow no 
school, they were well enough without learning; 
the fish were caught, and the potatoes grew without 
it, and men could do all that man wanted, eat, drink 
and sleep. It was a happy little place, and he would 
not alter things, or turn what was well enough inside 
out — such were his authoritative reasons. He argued 
" if ignorance be bliss, 'tis folly to be wise ! !" 

And now we had arrived at the summit of the 
island, and looking abroad into the immense Atlan- 
tic, might in fancy imagine we saw the so^s of 
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Milesius, the dark riders of the ocean, coming in 
their thirty ships to the invasion of Ireland; and if 
we had faith befitting a proper Milesian descent, and 
imaginations worthy of a Gadelian pedigree, we 
might fancy we saw the Tuatha Danaan, assembling 
round their circles of power, and raising incantations 
to bar the entrance of the invading fleet into the 
river of Kenmare. We might figure ourselves as 
surrounded by the very magical mist that gave 
Ireland the form and figure of a pig's back, and 
from whence in bardic story it has been called 
Hog-island, and from hence probably it has retained 
a propensity for pigs and pig-sties to this day; 
but divesting my narrative of these Milesian ima- 
ginations^ in sober seriousness, we saw nothing but 
the wide stretch of ocean, now looking dreary and 
darkly towards the south, in accordance with the 
dim and gloomy destiny that seems to hang over the 
Spanish peninsula. We observed the fishing smacks 
hastening in, and one of our oars-men gave us 
warning that there was every appearance of a rapid 
change, and threatening marks of a rising gale of 
wind; and still it was fair and calm where we 
were, beneath us was the whole island, a congeries 
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of rocks and cliffs: to look at it, it might be said 
to foe incurably barren, and yet to see it studded 
as it was with human habitations, and teeming 
with people, you might imagine they fed on and 
digested stones. But like the sea-birds arpund, 
they merely nested upon these rodcs — they owed 
to the teeming ocean the entire of their sustenance — 
indebted to it for the weed that produced their 
potatoes amidst the rocks, and drawing from thence 
the fish that made the potato palatable. In the 
centre of the island lay a lake, the qualities of 
which, as we were informed by one of our men, 
were not more strange than useful; it saves the 
necessity of soap, it will wash your shirt as white 
as a gull's breast, without a lather of suds; steep 
a train oil barrel in it for twenty-four hours, and 
it win come out so sweet that it smells like a bean- 
blossom, and you may chum butter in it. ''O! 
gentlemen," says he, "it would amuse you to the 
heart to see the women tucking flannel and frize in it 
of a summer's evening ; there is no tuck-mill on the 
island, and yet, thanks to the lake, and the legs of the 
honest women, they have the finest frize in M unster 
—-they make it as lasting as leather; it would make 
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any one as merry as a miller, to see the 'col- 
leens' on a summer's evening, as noisy as crows 
in Lord Bantry's rookery, sitting opposite one 
another in the soft sweet water, kicking a piece of 
cloth from one to another, until it came out as 
tight as a hoard." But on this suhject we checked 
our communicative friend, not having any amhition 
to know more of these succedanea for the machinery 
of a tuck-mill. 

I inquired, ''What island is that to the east? it 
looks as if it had some fine land on it; and of all 
the picturesque castles I have observed on these 
shores, I think that yonder is the most striking; 
and then to the north of the castle I saw more ruins. 
Altogether it is an interesting island. I wish we 
had time to row there." 

"Not, certainly, to-day," said my friend; "it 
is well even if we can get home — ^the clouds are 
coming down from the mountains — ^look at Gabriel 
what a night-cap he is putting on — see the white 
horses are beginning to ride on the wave. It will be 
a hardpuU on the hoys to bring us home. Pat Hayes 
run down to the Cove and make all ready to have us 
afloat and out to sea immediately." So off Pat ran; 
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and as we followed hhh, descending the hill, I re- 
ceived the infonbation I wanted concerning Inni- 
sherkin. This island formed the wealth and strength 
of Sir Fineen O'Driscol ; that was his castle of Dnna- 
longy and yonder is the Franciscan abbey which 
Florence O'Driscol, when in wealth and power, built 
for the good of his soul. Here thirty friars said 
masses for the souls* safety of these sons of the sea, 
who but too often left their Christianity behind them 
when they gaye their sails to the wind; as their 
forefathers, when going to be christened, kept their 
right arm unbaptized, that they might be free to 
plunge in deeds of blood. Thus the name of 
O'Driscol was feared from the Bristol Channel to the 
Shannon's mouth. And so Florence O'Driscol, the 
wrecker and the smuggler, the royer and the ra- 
yisher, in order to settle accounts with his Maker, 
built the monastery; and thus the castle and the 
friary kept a regular and fair account with each 
other. The O'Driscols supported the men of God, 
and the friars saved the souls of the sons of the sea. 
But of all the O'Driscols none maintained Dunalong, 
or the Ship Castle, in such bravery as Sir Fineen — 
none perpetrated his preys by land, or his piracy 
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by sea with sach address and success. He and his 
natural son^ the dark Gillj Duf^ or black Gilbert, 
liyed in nght Milesian glory — ^what was gained by 
barbarian force was spent in profuse hospitality. 
The Ship Castle was the seat of their strength, and 
the storehouse of their plunder. There the pedlars 
came to purchase the soft goods and female drapery 
that were robbed or smuggled firom foreign vessels; 
here the inland gentry came to procure the pipes of 
wine and Cogniac brandy that were necessary to sup- 
port the hospitality of their inland fortresses; and thus 
Sir Fineen under the walls of Dunalong kept a sort 
of fair. The produce of his adyentures on the ocean 
was exchanged for the cattle and com of the rich 
plains of Tipperary and Limerick. And thus in the 
curious combinations of his fortunes and character 
he possessed the attributes of a merchant, a mariner, 
a pirate, and a Milesian chieftain. All was fortunate 
and fair witb Sir Fineen and his dark son, until in 
the net which he laid privily for plunder was his own 
foot taken. On a stormy night, in 1539, as Black 
Gilly was coming in his ten-oared launch from 
looking along the line of shore, he saw a vessel in 
distress driving towards the entrance of Baltimore 
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barbour^ with one mast cut away, her rudder un- 
shipped, and totally water-lc^ged and unmanageable. 
Up rowed Sir Gilly, and proffered to pilot the vessel, 
and tow her in safety into port, provided he was well 
paid. 

" What are you freighted with?;* 

"Portugal wines. We belong to the corporate 
merchants of Waterford, and we are out from Oporto 
these three weeks." 

" Give me three tons of wine," says Gilly, " and 
you shall be safe in moorings in two hours." 

" Agreed," said the supercargo ; and in a few 
minutes O'Driscol had her in tow, and brought her 
safe to moorings under Dunalong Castle. 

" The fire of hospitaUty," says Gilly, "was never 
out on my Other's hearth: come frpm the dangers 
<^ the sea, come with a hundred thousand welcomes 
to O'Driscol' s board." With joy and gladness the 
master of the vessel and his men went on shore, and 
eagerly partook of the food and festivity of Sir 
Fineen — wine in abundance, and drugged wine af- 
terwards, were pressed on them, and partaken of; 
and, fast sunk in sleep and wine, they lefr the vessel 
to her fate. Then it was that the chieftain and his 
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dan fell to work — every bArk on the isle was bnsy-r- 
and before morning not a pipe of wine in the Sancta 
Clara de Sozia but was stowed in the caverns of the 
castle, or the cellars of the Franciscan convent : for 
Sir Fineen was ever the man to be true to the Church : 
he knew he had a long account to settle, and, there- 
fore, the full tenth of whatever he won by land or 
sea was sent to the convent in honour of the Virgin 
and St. Francis. Next morning when the master and 
crew of the Sancta Clara awoke, they saw their ship 
riding very high in the water — she sat on the sea as 
light as a drum ; and, to their surprise and shame, 
they found that the hospitality of their entertainer 
was the snare of a thief and robber. 

However, Sir Fiueen helped to ship their rudder, 
aided them to set up a jury mast, and with many dry 
jokes on the Waterford merchants, he sent the Sancta 
Clara empty away from the Ship Castle. 

So far all went wondrous well. Night after night 
Sir Fineen got obstreperously drunk ; and not one in 
hall or kitchen — cousin, fosterer, and gossip — ^kem, 
oarsman, and cuddy — all were at the free tap of the 
Waterford pipes. Gilly DufF always brought a keg 
of the black drop, as he called it, when he went his 
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roTings on the coast; and often his oarsmen saw so 
double that they missed their course, and were saved 
by a drunkard's luck. And even the good friars 
found it expedient to take a mutual oath that a suffi- 
cient number of their reverences should keep in 
turn sober, in order that the thirty masses might be 
said duly and daily for the soul of their founder. Sir 
Florence. Thus all went on carousingly, in real Irish 
glory, until one fine morning in May, at day dawn, 
a three*masted vessel was seen sweeping in under 
press of sail towards the castle. The watch-tower 
bell of Dunalong tolled loudly. Up started Sir 
Fineen and his son Gilly. The great thirty-oared 
barge was soon manned; and, in proud appointment, 
they pulled away to hail the stranger, and bid him 
welcome, when a whizzing shot passing over their 
heads bespoke the enemy and avenger. And Captain 
Pierce Dobbin soon showed he had the will and 
power to do them evil. The O'Driscols soon backed 
their oars and retreated to their stronghold. The 
iron guns were shotted on the battlements, the cali- 
vers were pointed from the loop-holes ; but what could 
all their old artillery or defences avail against the 
Waterford force, well appointed in all the munitions 

Q. 
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of war, and commanded by men as disciplined as 
brave? And to enter at a breach which was soon, 
made in the castle wall. Lieutenant William Grant 
and his men landed and marched to the storm. Sir 
Fineen, heavy and plnmp, thought in good time of 
making his retreat, and, in his four-oared launch, he 
stole o£P through the shallows to his cousin O'Snl- 
Uvan Bear, of Dunboy. 

But not so Gilly Duff, he stuck to his defences to 
the last; fought, and fired, and swore, hke one who 
feared neither God nor man; and when at last 
the Waterford men, under the command of the gal- 
lant Captain Grant, had forced the barbican and 
burst into the castle, then Gilly, seeing all was hope- 
less, seized a burning brand, and running to tke 
powder-room over the portcullis, cried, ** the ferret 
shall choke with smoke in the hole where the rat 
dies," and applying the fire to a powder-barrel, con- 
querors and conquered were exploded into the air. 
William Grant alone stood unhurt in the deep recess 
of one of the tower windows — and that tower of the 
castle stood, but enveloped in flames. The defeat 
and destruction of the O'Driscols were accomplished 
— ^but how to save the bravest man in Waterford ! 
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The flames were crackling around him; baming 
beams and melting lead falling on every side made 
his station perilous, and his standing every moment 
hotter and more intolerable. 

''Come, boys/' cried Lieutenant Toby Butler, 
''there is only one chance under God for his life; 
give me that cross-bow." 

And then fastening a cord to a steel boh, he fired 
it fiiir and direct over Grant's head. 

" Catch hold of that string before it is burned, if 
you desire to be a living man — ^William, my boy, 
mind my bidding.'' 
Grant did so. 

" Now draw up the rope. There now, fasten it to 
the stone muUion of the window — sUde down— that's 
my hearty." 

And Grant in the twiidcling of an eye was safe 
and sound in the arms of his companions. The 
Waterford men had their revenge. The city standard 
ioated on the summit of the island. All Sir Fineen's 
bawns, orchards, and villages went to destruction. 
Even the Franciscan friary was sacked and ransacked; 
and the goodly friars, reheved from the responsibility 
of their thirty masses, wandered through the abbeys 
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of Munster, sighing amidst the austerities of cold 
cloisters, after the flesh-pots and wine-pipes of In- 
nisherkin. 

Thus beguiling the rough way with the catastrophe 
of the O'Driscols, and after taking some moderate 
refreshment under shelter of a cUff, we pushed out 
into the deep. And here what a contrast ! The 
morning mirror was now a boiling billowy chaldron. 
And as our men pulled the Uttle yawl out of the 
shelter of the cove, the face of the troubled ocean 
was truly awfiil — the wind directly in the boat's bow 
— the waves coming on rapid and broken. I have 
not marine terms to describe the character of this 
sea; but it was the most the men could do to keep 
the boat's head to the wind. We made Uttle or no 
way; and now and then a high-headed billow washed 
over us, and wet the men from head to foot; and yet, 
drenched and working as they were, they joked away 
as joyously as if they were in a tent at a fair. 

A poor tailor from the island had begged of us to 
take him to the mainland. He sat, or rather lay, 
at the bow of the boat, for the men would not let 
him sit up, lest he should catch the wind. Every 
surge that washed over the boat drenched the poor 
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fellow as he lay along, and still the rowers, dripping 
as they were themselves, amused each other in bestow- 
ing Job's comforts on the man, and telUng him to 
cheer up, for sure he was a cabin passenger. And 
still we made no way, and now and then a wave 
would strike the bottom of the boat, so that lands- 
man as I was, I apprehended that we should swamp 
and go to pieces. And now I looked to my friend's 
countenance, as he held the helm, and saw a gather- 
ing seriousness upon it; and I observed him looking 
wistftdly towards the island: his look seemed to say, 
we must indeed put about, and I was anticipating 
what a pleasant time I should have to spend on 
that place of barrenness. "Well," said I to myself, 
"God send we may even get there; our friends of 
the water-guard, will get us some accommodation. 
But try, my good friend, to fiice the gale for 
some minutes longer." While we were thus con- 
sulting, two sail-boats coming from the mainland 
approached on the wings of the wind, which blew 
directly in their stem, and sent them forward with 
the velocity of arrows. As they cut the surge, 
gracefully and majestically passing us, the men 
reclining at their ease set up an uproarious shout! 
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it was a malicioiis triumph orer our jeopardy and 
trouble. 

«* Oh, bo78,"8ajs Pat Hayes—he with a mouthful 
of ivory, ''we will nerer be able to stand in Skull, 
if we let these Capers* have the laugh over us — 
we are done for ever if we put back to Clear — 
we may as well, when we get home, go spend 
the rest of our days in Judy Mahony's cabin, 
knitting stockings, if we let these duck-footed fel- 
lows cut their capers aver us,'' and off he tugged 
his dripping waistcoat. 

All stripped to it, and wrought at their oars, 
as if instinct with new life and power. I never 
witnessed such athletic exertion: I never 'saw such 
a display of temper, spirit, and perseverance. They 
gained their point: they won their way; and the 
wind in some measure, in reward of their bravery, 
haling subsided^ we took advanti^ of the lee-shelter 
of the Calves-islands, &c, and shortly after night- 
fall got safe on shore. 

Fare ye well, my fine young fellows of the skiff 
of Skull^-never, perhaps, to see you again; but 

* The inhabitants of Cape Clear go, on the mainland, by 
the name of Capen. 
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long shall I remember your joyous good-humour, 
your engaging good nature, your full possession 
of all those qualities which make Irishmen, with 
all their faults, the most social and entertaining 
people in the world. 



^g' Though the writer of these Sketches aims not at giving 
accurate and statistical information, yet he is desirous, in gra- 
titude for the amusement afforded him during his day at Cape 
Clear, to call the attention of the public, as far as in him lies, 
to the state of the poor Capers, and for that purpose shall quote 
the remarks of a correspondent who can be depended on :— * 
« Unfortunately the great want of this island, and the main 
cause of its poverty and depression, is the deficiency of a secure 
haxbour. There are two indentures or coves by which the 
island is nearly bisected — one on the north, and the other on 
the south side — they are wide at the entrance, and without any 
indenture to secure vessels from a wind blowing in, or from the 
dangerous agitation of a high swell. Hence the inhabitants are 
restricted to the use of very small boats, which they can draw 
on shore, and which can be used for the purposes of fishing or 
pilotage only in settled weather. A harbour where decked 
vessels or large boats, like those of the Kinsale fishermen, 
might ride securely, would soon make a change in the circum- 
stances of the inhabitants ; they would then be enabled to avail 
themselves of a situation so admirably adapted for the deep-sea 
fishery; and there is reason to think that this is practicable — at 
all events the place would be worth the examination of a 
government engineer. The south cove, from its immediate 
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eiposure to the ocean, is, of course impracticable ; bat the 
north cove is much more favourably circumstanced, and it is 
thought that a mole or pier might be constructed at compa^ 
ratively moderate expense, and it would be worthy of a pa^ 
temal government to take measures conducive to the well 
being of a numerous and rapidly increasbg population ; and 
the proprietor of the island, |Sir William W. Beecher, would, 
doubtless, contribute to the work. 

« Now let us attend to the probable consequences of such an 
improvement : — an almost daily intercourse would be opened 
between Cape Clear and the main land — ^vessels would be 
enabled to start either for fishery or pilotage at every favourable 
change of the wind — a permanent revenue establishment 
might be formed in the neighbourhood of the harbour for the 
prevention of smuggling, and thus a little Protestant colony 
would be settled there, perhaps a small church might be built, 
and a curate settled, and certainly a school-house established, 
and thus a Protestant government would be entitled to say, we 
have at length done something for an island containing a 
numerous race of hardy, honest, and adventurous natives, 
and which has hitherto never received the smallest favour, 
either in the way of encouragement, or relief, or instruction, 
and to* which attention has been as little turned as to Kamt- 
schatka.'* 

" I also remember," says the same correspondent, « the 
extraordinary attachment which the natives bore to their appa- 
rendy desolate island, so much so that when crimes were per- 
petrated amongst them, (and they were very rare,) the only 
mode devised for repressing them was, that a tribunal autho- 
rised by the priest and the proprietor, sentenced the delinquent 
to banishment to he mainland for a longer or shorter period* 
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oommensurate to the offence ; and this punishment proved so 
eiiectual, that it was rarely found that a person so punished 
ever attempted to commit a crime again ; and no jail prisoner 
ever returned to the bosom of his family, after long and 
loathsome confinement, with more delight than the poor Caper 
whose time of banishment had expired, came back to his 
beloved island." 

[It is now thirteen years since the above note was written, and 
the author has no means of knowing whether all or any of the im- 
provements suggested have been carried into effect In the 
meanwhile the observations may be allowed to stand, as a me- 
morial of the pious and able individual (now no more) who 
suggested them, the Rev. Horace Townsend. — 1839.] 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BANTRY BAY. 

Departure firom Skull An: Buitry* A Frieit's Onve— Holy Cbyw-Extaior. 
dinary Coniequenoef of Drinking an influion of it flnr superstitious fiar- 
pos e s P awage of«r the Peninsula of Ivaugh— Industry of the Irisii— 
Descent of Mountain toirards Dunnuoius Bay^Deicriptkm, by Peter 
Walsh, of the Milesians— State of ProtestanU in the South of Ireland, 
pastand pwient Conseguenoas of extending tlio EtocHfe Ptancbise to 
the Forty^sbilling F^reeholder^-Value of a good Protestant Ministry- 
View firom the Mountain-road between Dunmanus and Bantry Bay— 
Magnifloent Prospect— Fanonona of Bantry Bay^Priest's Leap— Legend 
— Dunemarc Castlo— Waterfall— Passof Caminfagfa— Approach to it-En- 
trance into it— Admiration of it— Account of Battle in 1822— Captain 
Rock— His Generalship— His Enterprise— The loosened Rock— The be. 
reaved Father— Hie Insurgent's Rashness— Captain Rock discomfited. 

Having abundant business to call me away from 
the village of Skull, before I took my leave of my 
valued friend, and his hospitable attentions, he asked 
me would I go and see his humble little church — 
"A plain building/' said he, " and fitted for perhaps 
as plain, and yet as ample a congregation as any in 
Ireland; few parishes, even in Protestant Ulster, 
can boast of a better filled house of worship.** We 
walked, therefore, some hundred yards to this una- 
dorned, but neat building, which stands on a high 
elevation over the sea; and when its modest little 
belfry and white-washed walls send their bright 
shadows over the water on a calm and sunny Sab- 
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bath-day, when all is still, when even the sea-birds 
are silent on the rocks, and the toll of the church- 
going bell circulates solemnly over the bay — the 
sacred sounds reverberating from clifiP, and castle, 
and cave — it must be a tranquil and blessed scene, 
as sun, earth, and ocean harmonize with that peace 
which religious worship communicates, and which 
woildliness with all its pretences and promises 
cannot give, and cannot take away. 

I observed in the grave-yard, that Protestants 
and Romanists were buried in distinct allotments. 
It was unseemly thus to carry division even into the 
grave : to see mortals lie separate in their common 
clay, and divided even in their dust, though believing 
in one common God, and seeking to enter a common 
heaven by the merits of one atoning Saviour. 

Here I was shown the grave of a holy priest. 
I had seen one before at Einsale, but now I had 
more leisure to examine and inquire concerning 
this object of a most degrading, disgusting, and 
barbarous superstition. Unlike every other grave 
in this large cemetery, no headstone was elevated, 
no grave-slab covered the sacred dust, not even 
a *' sod heaved its mouldering heap;" but the grave 
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looked like a shallow pit, the hottom of which 
was covered with small stones and rags, scraps of 
cloth, cotton, and linen. On inquiring why this 
grave had such a peculiar aspect, I was informed 
that the clay was all carried away, in order to be 
infused in water, and drank by Cathohcs and their 
cattle, as a cure for disease in the one, and a remedy 
against sin in the other; and that it was deemed 
proper in every case when a devotee carried the 
holy clay away, to bring back the rag in which 
it was conveyed^ and deposit it on the grave. 

"And pray," said I, "was this priest remark- 
able for his extreme sanctity ? Did the ' Divinity 
stir within him V Did he walk as if God was 
with him? Was he a powerM preacher, able and 
successM in dividing the word of life, in speaking 
peace to the wounded (K)nscience, through the 
blood of the all-atoning Jesus ? Had his ministry 
been blessed in the moral culture of his people; 
and was he a constraining instrument of Divine 
grace " in turning men from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God V '* 

"Why, no," says my informant, "I have not 
heard that there were such seals to his sanctity 
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as these; but it is finnly believed he worked mira- 
cles. He was proficient at curing the ague^ rheu- 
matism^ sore eyes, falling-sickness." 

" Well, but was he a man of austere life ? Did 
he deny himself daily, and carry his cross ? Ques- 
tionless, he was an ascetic and mortified man, another 
St. Jerome, or Saint Anthony ?" 

" Why, no, not that either; for, if I am rightly 
informed, he could eat until he was full, and 
drink until his head was light, as well as any 
other Father at a station; and it has been said, 
that coming home at night from these reverend 
festivities, it was generally found necessary for two of 
the neighbours to walk alongside of his holiness, to 
keep him decently and safely straight upon his saddle. 
It is .questionable whether Caffraria, Tartary, or 
Hindoostan, can produce any superstition more 
revolting or absurd than this lerolatria, or Priest- 
worship of the Irish."* 

* Extract from a communication of Dr, Pickneil, Physician 
to the Dispensary at Cork, April 4th , 1823. Published in 
the Transactions of the Fellows of the College of Physicians 
ofDuhlin, vol. 4, p. 189. 

« This communication states that Mary Riordan, a native of 
Cork, aged twenty-eight years, was afflicted with a most sur* 
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But (as perhaps in the course of my travels 
I may find occasion to recur to this suhject) I 
proceed to take my leave of Skull, and ask you, 
reader, to accompany me to the north-vrest. Bear 

prising complaint, whereby at intervals she dischaiged, by 
vomiting, &c. quantities of insects of the beetle species, some 
more than half an inch long, in all stages of their existence- 
some as larvfld, some as pupsB, and some in their winged state, 
which, as soon as they were discharged, flew about the room. 
The doctor, in anxiety to elicit every circumstance which 
might tend to develope the mode of the introduction of these 
insects, asked the patient bad she been in the habit of eating 
clay ? Her answer was, that when she was about fifteen years 
of age, two clergymen of her persuasion died, and she being 
told by some old woman, that if she would drink daily during 
a certain period a portion of water in which was infused clay 
taken from the graves of those clergymen, she would be secured 
for ever against disease and sin ; she accordingly walked to 
Kinsale, a distance of twelve miles, where one of the clergymen 
was interred, and succeeded in bringing away an apron and 
handkerchief full of the clay from the grave ; to this she added 
some mugs full of clay from the other clergyman's grave, who 
was buried in the city of Cork. Her practice was to infuse, 
from time to time, according to the exigency, in a vessel of water, 
a portion of the holy clay, the mixture being always allowed 
to rest until the grosser particles of the clay subsided. She 
had been in the daily use of the water medicated according to 
this disgusting formula. The beetles discharged from the 
woman were principally of the Bleps Mortisaga species, which 
is well known to inhabit church«yards." 
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patiently with me^ and I shall^ at my leisure^ take 
yofu to Killamey. On my way to Bantry> I passed 
the daric and lofty Mount Gabriel to the left, and 
took my dreary way over a comfortless tract of 
country^ the peninsula of Ivaugh, the ancient ter- 
ritory of O'Mahony Pune; princes these O'Mahonys 
were of bogs and rocks enough: and here the tribe 
of the O'Mahonys has continued to increase and 
multitiply, and has replenished those wastes with 
Paddies, pigs, and potatoes. Let no one say, after 
looking at these moors, studded oyer with cabins, 
and these cabins crowded with children, pigs, goats, 
cocks, and hens, that a poor Irishman is not an indus- 
trious creature. No ; look at that string of men, 
women, boys, and girls, toihng up the mountain side, 
with searweed, and sea-sand, in baskets on their 
backs. See them reclaiming, fi*om amidst rocks and 
bogs, patches of ground on which to cultivate their 
only food, the potato; and no one witnessing this 
struggle of human industry against nature, but must 
acknowledge that the Irish can be industrious. 

As I descended the highest ridge of the moun- 
tain-chain which divides Dunmanus bay irom the 
southern coast I had just quitted, I observed a 
Druidical circle composed of a number of upright 
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rocks. From the position of this circle of Loda, 
as Ossian would call it^ there is a magnificent nuiiin- 
tain and sea view, and at a short distance from the 
circle, are t^o upright pillars of stone, somewhat 
like ohelisks, about fifteen feet high. Such straight 
upright shafts of stone are often connected with, 
and seem to belong to the arrangements of that 
now obscure superstition that raised these circles, 
and which in some parts of Ireland are called 
Fin M^CouFs fingers. I asked a man who was 
ploughing in an adjoining field, what placed these 
stones there ? He said, that all he knew about 
them was, that the old people called them "the 
dance of the strange children." These, our long- 
sighted antiquarians, would pronounce to be the 
Tuatha Danaan, who, dwelling originally in Greece, 
on a fine day took a short sail from thence to Nor- 
way or Lochhn, in order to learn the art of magic; 
to raise circles of power to Loda, and call up magical 
mists to confound and enyelope their enemies. 
Haying acquired all this knowledge, they came and 
settled in Ireland, where they amused themselves 
raising stone circles, and setting up rocking-stones 
and cromleachs, until, in an evil hour, for them, 
and perhaps for the world, the swaggering, bragging. 
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hectoring Dons, the Milesians^ chose to come in 
forty ships^ to possess this inviting island, whose 
history may well be called the Book of Invasions.* 

* A Roman Catholic historian gives this character of these 
Milesians, from whence the O's and Macs claim honourable de- 
scent — <* Never have we read of any people so implacably) 
so furiously, so eternally set upon the destruction of one ano- 
ther, as the progenies of Heber and Heremon. Never have 
we heard of any other country upon earth so frequently, so 
miserably, beyond almost all belief, afflicted, harassed, wasted, 
turned into a wilderness, by the accursed pride of her nobles, 
tyranny of her princes, rebellion of their subjects, fury of her 
men at arms, preying, sacking, burning all that stood over 
the ground. Neither has either book or man told us of any 
nation besides Ireland, that beheld so many of her beauteous 
fields so ruddy, all covered with the bloody gore of above 600 
battles fought by her own children, of the same language, 
lineage, religious rites ; tearing out the lives of one another 
partly for dominion, and ofteher for mere revenge. Never has 
the sun bestowed its light on aiay other laiad to behold 118 mo- 
narchs slaughtered by their own disloyal subjects— 24 of them 
in battle, and the rest by downright assassination ; and what 
is yet more hideous, 86 of them succeeded in their regal 
thrones, by those men who had so villanously despatched 
them." "But that which, in this whole account of battles 
fought, and monarchs killed by their own natives, must be not 
only strange but astonishing, is that the fury extended to many 
ages of Christianity, or rather indeed in a very great measure 
to the whole extent of duration of their ,beittg a free people. 

R 
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Gentle reader, pardon me. I forgot that jon 
may not be so partial to druidical antiquities and 
Milesian tales as I am. So we will pass on, if 
yon please, round the head of Dunmanus bay, a very 
fine estuary, a safe harbour, for any thing I know to 
the contrary— certainly to be admired for its fine 
mountain and sea views. Bat situated as it is 
between Crookhaven and Beerharen, between Ban- 
try and Baltimore bays, it qan bear no comparison 
with either, and sinks, by juxta-position with its 
more favoured neighbours, into insignificance. But 

In the very first four hundred years of the Christiaii religion 
flourishing in Ireland, with myriads of holy profeators, yet 
these princes, and nobles, and martijil men were as furioualy 
given to the destruction of one another, as their ancestors had 
been in the time of paganism — inasmuch that of 33 monavchs 
who reigned successively in that nation from Laogirius, (in whose 
reign St. Patrick entered upon the work of conversion,) to 
the reign of Aodh]Ordnig^, in which the first invasion of the 
Danes began, 24 were by their own Irish ChrisHati subjects 
most unchrisHafdy murdered in the island of SaiMts, six of them 
in battle, and eighteen without battle, or solemnity, or cerer 
mony than that of the vilest assassination ; and besides all 
this, infinite were the d^redations, wastings, burnings, of the 
country, beside the endless harassings of the poor peasants, 
and even sometimes the violating of sanctuaries, burning of 
churches, killing of clergymen, and abbots, and bishops too. 
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before we hurry on, let me interest you, my Pro- 
testant reader, in the condition of the poor Protec- 
tants of this south-western district of the county 
of Cork, planted here originally by the pious patriot- 
ism of the Boyles and other undertakers of the planta- 
tions of Munster. The encouragement, the increase, 
the cherishing of this Protestant yeomanry formed the 
pride and honest boast of a Boyle, a Cox, or a Carew; 

** This bold peasantry, a Briton's pride, 
Tbey ]pMsw, if lost, could never be supplied ;** 

and therefore, they were as proud of the number of 

for company ; besides lesser fights and ekirmisfaes without 
number. By all which you may perceive that Christianity 
wrought 80 little on that people, that for 400 years (the most 
flourishing part of Milesian history) their princes were more 
fatally engaged pursuing one another with fire and swoid, 
than their pagan predecessors had been." Nay more, «not 
«ven the great holiness of some of their T«ry meekest and 
most justly celebrated saints has been exempt from the fa- 
tality of their genius of putting their controversy to the bloody 
decidon of battle, though they foresaw that the death of so 
many thousands must needs have followed. Even Coiumb 
Cill himself, so rdigioue a monk, priest, abbot, so much 
a man of God, was nevertheless the very author, adviser, 
procurer of fighting three several battles."-*- So far Peter Welsh 
in his Prospect of the State of Ireland, pp. 77, 101. And was 
not this a pretty Spanish importation ? 
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their Protestants as of their acres; but now that 
their absentee descendants have other views and 
other partialities — as the modem system of elective 
franchise has changed the hce of the country, and 
made Ireland one wide expanse of populous pau- 
perism, the Protestants are effectually discouraged. 
There was something in the British stuff of which 
these Protestants were composed, that made them 
revolt against the slavery of being driven like a 
herd of swine to the wallowing abomination of a 
modem election; there was a sternness of self res- 
pect in these men that did not suit with the absolute 
prostration of private judgment, which landlords 
required; therefore they were displaced to make 
way for the more pliable Romanist. 

The ambitious land-owners of Ireland have had, 
then, their wicked will of the land: they have in- 
flicted all the evils of universal suffrage on the coun- 
try, and given a franchise to a population without 
property, and the powers of freemen to men who are 
very slaves. Oh, the short-sighted men ! they little 
thought how transitory was to be their time; they 
little thought that they were holding their power 
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only in eommendam for Romish priests. When they 
were making such comfortable nests for their own 
grandeur^ they little thought it was to hatch cocka- 
trice eggs ; when they sowed the wind, they little 
dreamt they must reap the whirlwind.* 

May I be pardoned for this digression; and if, 
reader, you won't forgive, why throw my tour aside. 
But if Lord Broghill or Sir Richard Cox were alive, 
they would agree with me in the bitterness of my 
contempt for those purblind men, who have delivered 
Ireland, bound hand and foot, into the hands of 
priests. 

But, besides, the Protestant yeomanry of the south 
did not answer for those grasping landlords who in- 
sisted on pocketing the utmost penny their estates 
could produce. The Protestant may not venture to 
Q^mise what he knows he cannot perform — ^he dare 
not undertake the high rent that his Roman Catholic 
competitor binds himself to; he cannot bring himself 
to the lazy contentedness of living on dry potatoes; 

* These observations, written thirteen years ago, the 
Author has not hitherto found to be unjust ; though the forty- 
shilHng franchise ceases to exist, the ten-pound freeholders 
are found to be as pliable in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. 
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he cannot bear to feed on an equality unth his hog— « 
without the comfort of a bed to lie on^ or shoe to 
walk with, or a coat to cover him — ^the decencies of 
a man> and a Christian man, whose immortal soul is 
above a world's value in the sight of Grod and his 
angels: these he feels himself entitled to» and claims 
as his heritage; and therefore it is that when a pro- 
prietor cants away his farms to the highest bidder, 
the Romanist is sure to get the land,, and the Pro- 
testant is forced to emigrate. Besides^, the poov 
Protestant lies under other disadvantages, to a serious 
and religious mind abundantly distressing. It may 
be, for the greater part of the year the comforts and 
consolations of religion are denied him. Possibly he 
may be seven or ten miles from his parish church; 
possibly through the long wmter he is never able to 
bring his family to public worship; and what is 1^ 
thus circumstanced to do ? Why, pray to God to 
put it into the hearts of those having authority, to 
place good men in the ministry of such parishes; 
men who are not merely content to go when called 
for, but go about uncalled ; who are instant in season 
and out of season; who are anxious and prepared to 
bring Grospel truth and the word of life home to the 
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cottage hearth; by whose example and exhortations 
the power of religion is revived, and a spirit of 
prayer is excited — ^and thus that holy Being who 
heareth prayer, 

« In some cottage far apart, 
May hear well pleased the language of the soul. 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enrol." 

Rejoice, then, with me, you that dehght in the 
spread of the Gospel truth more than in your neces- 
sary food, when I tell you that such ar6 the men se- 
lected to serve the district over which I now am tra- 
velling; and they are sowing the immortal seed, and 
fruit is bearing unto holiness; and if the cottage 
cannot be brought to the church, the church is 
brought to the cottage. And lo! it is a beautiful 
thing, when, on the mountain-side of a fine still win- 
ter's night, men are seen walking along in Hght, each 
individual carrying in hand a blazing rod of bog-fir, 
as a lamp to their feet, to guide them to some central 
house, where social worship is begun, and the book 
of life is opened; 

« And kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 

Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing, 
That thus^hey all shall meet in future days." 
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And now homeward they all take their several ways. 
Not brighter the fir-torches in their hands, than the 
joy and consolation they have acquired in communing 
together on the truths and promises that are in the 
Lord Jesus. 

The road from Dnnmanns bay brings you orer 
another parallel mountain-ridge; and after a tedious 
ascent you crown the summit, and at once see the 
whole panorama of Bantry bay imder your feet; I 
challenge the British empire to show such a harbour, 
or such fine land and sea scenery. Nothing I have as 
yet seen in Wales, or England, or Ireland, is at all com- 
parable to it; perhaps Lough Swilly comes near it — 
but it must yield the palm. It is inferior in climate, 
mountain outline, and expanse of harbour. Besides, 
Bantry bay holds that beautiful gem, GlengarifT, 
within the setting of its wide and gorgeous ring. 

As I stood on the southern ridge of mountain, and 
looked across on a fine clear March day — ^to the east 
in the far blue distance rose Mangerton, in dark and 
lofty massiveness: to the left of it, MHiillicuddy's 
Reeks, their points piercing the '^cumulo stratus*' 
of the clouds, and leaving you to guess at their mys- 
terious altitudes ; nearer still to the north-west, 
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Hungry monntfiiii rising like an embattled wall before 
before 70a and down the mural descent, as reUeved 
from its black ground, fell the cataract of AdrigoU, 
in a perpendicular silver column of 800 feet! — ^nearer 
still, facing the north, the sugar-loaf mountain, 
almost as white in its sihdous quartzose formation, 
as if it were crystallized sugar; directly under my 
feet was the inner harbour of Bantry, protected and 
divided from the outer bay by the green island of 
Wluddy ; and up and down on that placid water were 
studded isles and islets, one crested with an ancient 
castle, another crowned with a modem battery — ^here 
a martello tower, there the ruins of a fishing-palace;* 
and to finish the setting of this rich jewel, the trees, 
woods, hills, and fine mansion-house of Lord Bantry, 
his green and highly dressed lawn, sweeping down 
in easy undulations to the very water's edge. I can- 
not say how much I was struck with this delight^ 
tout ensemble. And certainly, as was exemphfied 
here, any thing that is admirable, is made much 
more so by contrast. I had for miles travelled over 
a dull and dreary way — ^bare, desolate, unsatisfactory 

* Fishing palaces, as they were called, were large establish- 
ments on the coast, where they used to cure pilchards. 
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— rodcy elenitions» or gloomy moors, crowded with 
miserable hats, a population eTidently and fearfully 
increasiiigy amidst difficolties and privations altoge- 
ther insufficient to check its monstrous progress; and 
I had read Malthus's couTineing but gloomy book; 
and war» pestflence, and famine, '^terribiles vuu 
JbrmtBf" rose up in necessary association^ as sum- 
moned to feast on and make prey in future of this 
teeming popuktion. It therefore was a pleasant 
relief coming down from this district to rest on the 
sweet green shores of Bantiy hay, to feast the eye on 
the wooded hills, with all the herds and deer of 
Lord Bantry's park, hanging as it does in umbrageous 
verdure over tbis noble sheet of water; and to add to 
the full keeping of the fine landscape, a la^e West 
Indiaman rode in all the quiet repose of the secure 
and land-locked anchorage. 

But as trayeUers have other senses besides sight to 
gratify, I must say, in justice to an appetite Tery 
honestly earned, that its cravings were for sundry 
days very amply and agreeably gratified at the hos- 
pitable glebe-house of the vicar of tbe parish. But, 
as these sketches may reach our vicar, I shall not 
requite his good offices to me by wounding the modest 
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simplicity of his character; and yet he must allow me 
to express the wish that every parish in Ireland had 
suxAi a Ticar^ and such a vicar's wife. Nay more, to 
breathe tlie hope that the bishop who appointed this 
use^ man to his important station, may find his 
pillow snaoothed at his departing hour by the recol-* 
lection of having promoted many such working minis* 
ters as he is. 

Of the town of Bantry I can say little. A sea« 
port without trade, a harbour without shipping, and 
a coast with a failing fishery, must leave this place 
the abode of poverty and misery. Thirty years ago 
Bantry bay was the scene of bustle, alarm, and 
terror. One of the largest fleets, and conveying one 
of the finest appointed armies that ever departed 
^om the shores of France, cast anchor in this bay. 
Humanly speaking, had this army landed, nothing 
could oppose them; the city of Cork in three days 
would have been at their mercy. There was no mili- 
tary organization in Ireland prepared to face the in- 
vaders, or counteract disaffection, which, though it 
had not completely matured its plans, was deeply 
disseminated and ramified amongst Romanists and 
Jacobins. Had Hoche landed and possessed himself 
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of Cork, there was everj likelihood of Ireland being 
for a time separated from England. But the provi- 
dence of God directed it otherwise. On Christmas- 
CTe, 1796, a hurricane came on, with a fury that 
those who witnessed it never can forget. The French 
fleet was driven out to sea, and Ireland, by the hand 
of an aU-disposing Providence, saved. 

Immense sums of money have since that time been 
expended in fortifying this harbour: some say to very 
Uttle purpose. One purpose I know has been gained — 
the martello towers have added very much to the pic- 
turesque beauty of the bay, and that sufficeth me. 
The town of Bantry remains thus poor still, in spite 
of the money lavished in its vicinity. Even tne 
proximity of a nobleman, who has the rare merit of 
staying at home, is insufficient to counteract the evils 
of a population, increasing beyond the means of sub- 
sistence. Leaving the town of Bantry beset and 
buried amongst hills that seemed to cover in shame 
its cabins, I proceeded towards the north-west, and 
about a mile from the town, adjoining a pretty oak 
plantation, a large rock jutted out into the road, on 
the right hand : a poor man as we passed it made a 
low bow. I asked a fellow-traveller what was the 
meaning of the man bowing to the rock ? 
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"O," says he, "that is the rock of the priest's 
leap. Don't you observe in it the impression of the 
priest's hands, feet, and knees ?" 

" Why I do observe some holes in the stone cer- 
tainly, like the impression which a man's knees and 
hands might make on soft clay." 

" Bight," says he, " seeing is believing; — that is 
the very spot where the holy priest landed, when he 
took his leap from yonder mountain just before you 
to the north. Yonder mountain is not only memo- 
rable for this leap that the priest took from its topmost 
ridge when he landed here, but it is also well known 
as the best practicable pass between this and Kerry. 
Was it not a brave spring ?— did you ever take a 
great running-leap ? If so, you must have observed 
that the wider the jump, the deeper was the mark 
your heels made. Just so you may observe, that 
even this good rock could not resist the pound of the 
holy priest's hands and knees, when he descended 
from his perilous spring." 

" Well, now, can it be possible that the people 
believe in this bouncer of a story ?" 
" I assure you many of them do ! I" 
" But who was the priest ? — ^his story, my good 
sir^ if you please." 
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''Why that is not so exactly ascertained^ either as 

to time or individual. Some assure you it was Father 

Dominick ColHns^ who had heen out raising the 

country for the defence and succour of O'SulliTan 

Bear's castle of Dunhoy, at that time heleaguered by 

the lord president of Munster. In the true spirit 

.of one of the newly established seminary priests, he 

had gone forth in disguise to raise the O'SulUvan 

tribes of Kenmare and Killamey^ the kindred- clans 

of M'Fineen BjaS and M'Gillicuddy. He was thus 

proceeding in his vocation, when he was overtaken 

one day in Glenflesk^ and hotly pursued by some 

EngUsh scouts^ led on and guided by some traitorous 

Bonnaghts, who, careless of their country and the 

Cathohc faith, sold both to the Saxon churls, like a 

Moriarty or a Lutterel. The priest, well acquainted 

with the country, bent his flight up towards the great 

mountain chain that divides Cork from Kerry. The 

Irish kerns were pursuing him hot foot, and the 

English scouts toiled after him, as well they might, 

panting and blowing; and now the race was near a 

close — ^the game was all but run down — ^the breath of 

a redshank was warming the priest's neck. In one 

^linute more the mountain height was gained, — and 
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in one minute more, he wonld have been pinioned, 
and sent to tlie Lord Carew to gorge the ravens 
as he hung from the barbican of Dunemarc castle. 
But at the very instant that the hand of a kern was 
stretched out to grasp his shoulder, Dominick put up 
a prayer to the Virgin, and then, strong in £uth, he 
made the spring from the topmost crag of the moun- 
tain: off he went, sailing like an eagle down the 
valley — soaring over lake, and hill, and river — ^float- 
ing on faith, until he pounced on. that rock which 
stands there, an incontestible witness of the truth of 
the transaction." 

Leaving the priest's rock within half a mile, we 
came to a turbulent stream. " Come," says my in- 
telligent companion, " it is worth your while to alight 
here. I can show you what is worth your notice." 
Accordingly we proceeded some way along the stream, 
and arrived at a very fine waterfall. I have seen few 
finer ; it is higher than the fall at Ballisadare, near 
Sligo, or the Salmon-leap at Leixlip. The river falls 
more than twenty feet, and plunges at once into the 
sea. It tumbles into the ocean, like a turbulent 
youth, in the midst of all his hot and angry passions, 
into eternity. This river Moyallah, like every streanj 
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in this mountainous district is surprisingly clear; 
unlike the muddy Boyne or red Liffey, it is pellucid 
as crystal. 

** Not more transpicuous the invisible air." 

It rushes thus amidst rocks, and hoils beneath 
overhanging trees, until it starts into the bosom of a 
beautiM bay, which expands its azure waters to 
embrace the pure and lively stranger. The place is 
called Dunemara Here, according to the most 
veracious historian that ever claimed credit — Master 
Keating, Beth, the father of Ceasier, landed. He, 
being refused admittance into Noah*s ark, was ad- 
vised by the devil to build a bark and commit him- 
self to the waves. Beth, having taken the honest 
advice, with three men and fifty-three women (it 
must have been a noisy crew) set sail, and, after 
being tossed to and fro for seven years and a quarter 
over the waste of waters, he saw Ireland like an 
emerald set in the circle of the sea, and, as well he 
might, he landed and took possession. 

Here was a fortress belonging to Marquis Carew, 
Lord President of Munster, who was so instru- 
mental in quelling the invasions of the Spaniards 
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imd the insurrections of the Irish in the reign of 
Elizabeth, "when the bigoted rebels," as Sit 
Richard Cox says, ''like virginal jacks started up, 
one after another, to disturb the reign of the heretic 
Queen." Here it was that the Lord President as- 
sembled his forces when preparing to besiege Dunboy, 
the last stronghold of the rebels, after the discom- 
fiture of the Spaniards and Irish at Einsale. Of 
Dunboy we may have occasion hereafter to speak. 

At Dunemarc I parted for a time i&om Bantry bay, 
but purpose to bring my readers back again. 

I now proceeded on my road towards Inchigeela, 
in an eastern direction. I rolled rapidly along a 
capital road, and coasting the river Ouvane by its 
northern bank, I came within the gorges of the hills 
which now closed me in on every side, and still as- 
cending along the banks of the noisy and sparkling 
stream I entered a pretty mountain valley, wherein 
were a slated cottage and a pleasant little meadow, 
the whole surroimded by mountains, and at length 

*< The ascending vale. 
Long straitened by the mountain, here was closed." 

The road appeared to have got into what the French 
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call Aculde we, and jaa seemed at a dead stop unless 
you can say seme sodi talismanic words to the 
monntain as " open. Sesame;'* bat all of a sadden 
you torn a jutting rode and enter the amgnlar and 
stupendous pass of Camineagh. I have been through 
the pass of the Scalp near Dublin — ^I haye wandered 
throuff^ that of Bamsmore in the eoonty of 
Donegal, but neither can bear a comparison with 
this chasm which naturo has cut for two miles 
throng these mountains. 

Reader, have you ever read Southe/s poem of 
Boderidcy the last of the Goths ? and if so, don't you 
recollect his awM description of the yale of Cova- 
donga in the Asturias. By the by, fine as it is, and 
good as is the story of the destruction oi the Moors 
there, I belieTe he has taken his outline from Hofbr's 
overthrow of a French army in one of the passes of 
the Tyrol. At all events, good reader, read, if you 
can get it, Southey's poem of Roderick, and if this 
little tour in no other respect pleases you, you will 
owe it thanks for directing you to one of the most 
delightful poems of modem times. What Southey 
says of Covadonga may be well applied to the pass 
of Camineagh — 
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<' Hwe, amidst hei^a 
Of mountain wrecks, on either side thrown high, 
The wide-spread traces of its watery might, 
The tortuous channel wound." 

'* No fields of waving com were here. 
Vineyard, nor bowering^ fig, nor fruitful vine ; 
Only the rocky vale, the mountain stream. 
Incumbent crags, and hills that over hills 
Arose on either hand. Here hung the yew— 
Here the rich heath that o'er some smooth ascent 
Its purple glory spread— Kir golden gorse — 
Bare here, and striated with many a hue 
Scored by the wintry rain, by torrents here, 
And with o'erhanging rocks abrupt- 
Here crags loose banging o*er the narrow pass 
Impended." 

This deep and extraordinary chasm which nature 
has excavated through these mountains, and which, 
within these kst ten years has been taken advantage 
of in order to make an excellent road between Ma- 
croom and Bantry, is really one of the most pictur- 
esque things in Ireland. It is well worth a journey 
to see its rocks and precipices — ^its clifBs clothed with 
ivy, and here and there interspersed through the 
masses of rocks old holly and ewe trees, and occa- 
sionally an arbutus; and then its strange and sudden 
windings — ^you look hack, and you cannot find out 
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how you got in — ^before you, and you cannot imagine 
how you are to get forward. Tou might imagine that 
the spirit of the mountain had got you into his 
stronghold, and here you were impounded by ever- 
lasting enchantment. Then the surpassing lonehness 
of the plac 



** I never 
So deeply felt the force of solitude. 
High over head the eagle soared serene. 
And the grey lizard on the rocks below 
Basked in the sun." 

And now I had arrived at one part of the pass, 
where an immense square castellated rock, a keep 
of nature's own construction, seemed to stop up 
the road for ever. The sides of this natural for- 
tress were clothed and garnished with ivy, maiden 
hair, feathery ferns, and London pride; and on 
the very top of the crag, as if its warder, on the 
very extreme beetling point, a goat, a high-homed 
shaggy fellow, stood — and how he stood I could 
not explain, or scarcely imagine — ^but there he 
was in all bearded solemnity. Salvator Rosa would 
have painted for a month gratis, to be indulged 
with an opportunity of fixing such a characteristic 
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scene, and such accompaniments on bis canvas. 
My companion in the gig in which I travelled^ 
was an orderly and well-conducted servant; he had 
journeyed with me over many a hill, and along 
many a coast, and yet so imperturbable and so imsus- 
ceptible was he, that hitherto in all my joumeyings 
he had never ventured to make a remark on scenes 
so sublime or so beautiful, that they used to make 
me wild with detight and noisy admiration. But 
here the soul of the man could not contain itself, 
and he cried out — "Oh, dear sir, what a mighty 
grand place; — ^this flogs all we have seen yet. But 
then, master, take care you don't stay too long here 
looking at it, for sure enough Munster has no 
readier place for cutti|^g a throat." 

"I declare, George, you are quite right as to 
the grandeur of this wondrous spot; and you are 
not wrong in saying that it is a close convenient place 
for cutting throats.'' And this brought to my mind 
that this very spot was, not very long ago, a 
scene of blood and battle. It was the stronghold of 
the poor misguided Bockites, in the winter of the year 
1822, when instigated by incendiaries, and delu- 
ded by dark and curtained 'men, who put forth 
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amongst them Pastorini's and Columbldll's prophe- 
cies; and 

" TrustiDg to the strength of these wild hills/* 

hither the deluded peasantry retired, as to a strong- 
hold, where they imagined 

** That nature for the free and brave prepared 
A sanctuary, where bo oppressor's power, 
No might of human tyranny, could pierce." 

And from hence, as from an insurrectionary centre, 
they made incursions in search of arms towards 
Bantry, Macroom, and Dunmanway. After an in- 
cursion of this kind, and an attack on a gentleman* s 
house near Bantry, Lord B • y , and his brother. 

Captain W e, of Glengariff, attended by about 

forty mounted gentlemen, and a party of the 39th 
foot, commanded by an officer, pursued the insur- 
gents, who retreated before them, and sought the 
recesses of the mountains that surrounded the pass. 
On arriring at the defile, the pursuers halted and 
held council ; the hills were found inaccessible 
to horsemen, and the officer commanding the mili- 
tary, declared that unless the heights were scoured 
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bj a large body of troops, he would not enter such a 

man-trap as the glen« Whereupon Lord B j 

and his brother, urged on by their contempt of 
the rebels, and reckless of unascertaioed danger, 
persisted in pnshmg forward, and dashed into the 
straits, ndiile the cautious officer persisted that 
this small detachment could only serre to keep 
the gates of the mountain open, and cover their 
retreat. Hie grey of a winter's momii^ was just 
(^ning as the horsemen burst into the pass, and 
on they pricked at fall gallop, as it was his 
lordship's desire to proceed onwards towards some 
villages situated on the lakes of Inchigeela, where 
he hoped to apprehend certain notorious characters, 
the leaders and promoters of the present insurrec- 
tion. About half way in the glen a scout of Cap* 
tain Rock lay on a bed of fern, under a clifF, 
wrapped in that loose Arize coat which Spencer, 
two hundred years ago, so graphically described 
as a fit house for an outlaw, and a meet bed for 
a rebel. This man started up from his lair, 
pike in hand, and joined the horsemen, supposing 
they were some of the Bays, that had returned 
from a marauding expedition. The poor creature. 
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while huzzaing for Captain Rock^ was cut down, 
and left there for dead, and the troop moved oa 
through the Pass. But other scouts were moie 
on the alert, and the leader of the insurgents was' 
soon informed that there was a party of the mifitarjr 
stationed at the western mouth of the pass, and 
that a large body of horsemen was advancing through 
it. He who personated on this day the ubiquita- 
rian Captain Rock, was not caleulated to throw 
discredit on his ^'nom de guerre.^' He was 
not one to overlook or forego the advantage his 
enemy presented him with. He Mi that his foes 
were within his grasp, for he stood securo that 
they must repass the defile : and he counted on 
their capture as much as if he had them within 
the clenching of his fist. No one could tell who 
this young man was, his bearing, attire, accent, 
bespoke him much above the common sort, and 
as not a native of Cork. Be he whom he might, 
no one presumed to question his power — all seemed 
as on oath bound to obey — ^and with a blast of 
his bugle he summoned in his forces, and called 
to his side his generals of division, lieutenants 
Pat Peep-o'-day, and Sylvester Starlight; and then 
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in a speeeb, not so round and set as JAyj or 
Tacitas would record;* but in an abrupt, joyous, 
pvesumptuous tone, fiist and fiery, like a true Mile- 
sian Iriahman, he announced that Pastorini was 
a right prophet, and the appointed hour was come 
to push a pike into the throat of every heretic, 
and parson, and proctor, and landjobber; and that this 
day the Virgin and all the powers had put the 
Orangemen and red-coats into their hands. ^'Only, 
hoys, look this once to your cause and your oaths-*- 
mind my bidding — ^be steady but for this morning, and 
the whole west country is your own; and I promise 

you all, boys, the tap of Lord B ^y's cellar. 

Peep-o*-Day, off with you westward — ^take sixty of 
the smartest boys in the whole mountain, and run 
round the red-coats — ^watch them well — ^keep them 
at play as you would a ball on the hoop of your 

* Neither do I venture to affirm that my sources of infor- 
mation concerning this transaction, are as true as the Gazette ; 
the outline is believed to be correct I have lately seen a very 
interesting MS. memoir of this rising in the county of Cork, 
by a loyal, active, and intelligent magistrate of the name of 
Barry, a Roman Catholic. His account of the battle ^of the 
Phss of Camineagh satisfies me that the information I received, 
and it was 'from an eye'tvitnesa, is not far from the truth. 
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hurl— never come to dose quarter — keep beMnd 
the rocks and tiurf-damps — ^never fire till sure of 
your man. Ron away as they adrance — coax them, 
if you can, up into the hills — tease them undl you 
see they quit the Pass, and pursue you into the 
mountain — amuse them as a plorer would a spaniel 
on a moor, and when we have houghed sll the horse- 
men, I will come to you and hamstring aH the 
soldiers. 

^'Starlight, take you fifty of the stoutest on our 
roll; each man must carry a spade along with his 
gun or pike. Go to the Red Deer^s Rock — ^that 
big stone which overhangs the Pass, and firom 
which the fury buck bounded and cleared the 
glen, when Fin M^Coul hunted him for a sum- 
mer's day with his good dog Bran. The stone, big 
as it is, is loose ah-eady; I almost shook it the other 
evening with my shoulder. Twenty men in ten 
minutes will undermine and leave it so, that at 
command you can kick it down like a foot-balL 
Off Starlight, lose no time ; dig away as if you 
were digging by night for dieamt-of gold. Woik 
for the Virgin and St. Patrick, and when the 
rock is ready to rattle down, clap your Kerry 
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cow's-hom to your moath, aad blow me the old 
Wfaitdmy blasty and then wait quietly until you 
hear three distinct flourishes of my bogle, and then 
in the name of all the saints, down with the rock: 
it will plug up the pass, as this cork stops my 
dram bottle; and then, my brave boys, these 
Orange oppressors, these pityless men who rode 
rough-shod over the country, are in our power. 
The foxes of Bantry and Glengariff are bagged — 
we who have been hunted and halloed at — our blood 
spilt like water — our necks br(^ai on the gallows — 
our heads rolling on their scaffolds. We who 
have borne a century of suffering and shame; now 
our time is come; we have all the vermin of the 
country in our power — ^fox, and badger, marten, 
weasel, and pole-cat; — come boys, we shall have 
rare sport — ^we shall be all in at the death, and 
every man can choose his game." 

Thus spoke Captain Rock; and forward marched 
Lieutenants Peep*o'-day and Starlight to their re- 
spective positions; Captain Rock disposed his own 
main body on either side of the eastern end of 
the deflle, each man efiPectually secreted and covered 
by his own grey rock; so that were any traveller 
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to bend his way through the Pass, he would have 
felt awe-struck as he went along, at the loneliness 
of his wayfaring — ^but not so at the western end 
of the glen. There Peep-o'-Day, the moment he 
was arrived, began his tactics; some of the fleetest 
and most enterprising of the boys crept along the 
brow of the Pass, and under shelter of the rocks 
and heath, came within shot of the military party, 
fired a yoUey, and then fled towards the hills. 
The officer, a cool veteran, whose experience tai^ht 
him self-possession, who was well seasoned in gue- 
rilla practice during the Peninsular war, saw the 
hazard of dispersing his small detachment amongst 
the mountains, and ordered his men to stand to 
their post, and not attempt pursuit. Again Peep- 
o'-day tried his practice, and some of his men came 
so near as to taunt and scold the red-coats from 
behind the rocks; and here a few of the soldiers, 
irritated by the insolent audacity of the whiteboys, 
started forward in the pursuit, and ascended the 
mountain, but they had not gone far, when, from 
amongst the hills and bog-holes, up started the 
enemy on every side, and a bloody, and hand-to- 
hand contest ensued. Luckily, all effected their 
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escape except one light infantry man, who, more 
forward than the rest, fell, pierced by a hmidred 
pike- wounds. 

In the mean time Lord B j returned from a 

fruitless search through the Tillages along the lakes 
of Inchigeela. He found eyery house deserted, and 
water thrown on every hearth, and it was high time to 
turn homewards, disappointed and weary — ^with 
horses blown and jaded, and many lame from want 
of shoes. They entered slowly in long and loose 
array the eastern opening of the defile. Captain 
Rock with head and neck protruded from behind a 
neighbouring cliff, and still protected from obser- 
vation by an old yew that waved its palmated foliage 
around him, hung in deep suspense, watching the 
entrance of the last Bantry man into the pass — ^he 
seemed to fear lest he should lose even one of them — 
he counted them as a rat-catcher would count the 
vermin that he was enticing into his cage; and now 
he crossed himself — ^he heard the beatings of his 
own heart, like the tick of a death-watch, as he 
counted the seconds, expecting every moment to 
hear StarUght's horn announcing that the rock was 
ready to be uprooted. 
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The Bantrj men had about a mile to pass on 
before they came to the point over whidi the loosen- 
ing rock impended. At the rate they were pro* 
ceeding about ten minutes more would have brought 
them to it. Bod^s hopes» or dashed or realized, 
hung in suspense on these ten minutes^ and still 
onward the horsemen wound their toilsome march 
through the silence of the defile. At this instant an 
old man of the Mahonys looked down from his 

covert and saw Lord B y and his brother just 

passing under him. This poor fellow had once two 
sons> the pride of his name and the consolation of 
his descending years^ active^ honesty industrious; 
but, alas! seduced into the Bock system, their house 
near Gougane Barry was searched under the provi- 
sions of the Insurrection Act, and arms and ammu- 
nition being found concealed, they were tried at 
Bantry, and sentenced to be transported, which sen- 
tence wal instantly put into execution, and their 
aged parents were left desolate and destitute: the 
mother wept her life away, and her grey hairs de- 
scended in sorrow to the grave; the father joined the 
rising, and cared not how he died. This bereaved 
old man saw now, as he thought, the v^ man in his 
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power who robbed him of all the props of his ex- 
istence^ and^ in an agony of passion that brooked no 
restraint, he started up on the grey rode that hitherto 
concealed him, and holding high in his withered 
hand a ponderous stone. 

His loose coat floated on the wind, 

His hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor in the troubled air ; 

and muttering the curse of him that was made child- 
less, he cast the stone with wondrous energy down 

on Lord B ^y. The stone missed his lordship, 

but wounded severely his horse, and immediately 

Captain W e drew forth his pistol, and with 

accurate aim, fired at the old assailant, who stood 
overhead, still foaming forth wrath and curses. The 
bullet, true to its mark, passed through the stream- 
ing hair of the poor impassioned wretch, and closed 
for ever his sorrows and sufferings. Down he came, 
tumbling from rock to rock, until he lay along the 
road, a mortal ruin, grey, and blasted, and bloody. 
The sight was too much for Irishmen to bear. All 
the prudential commands of Captain Rode were for- 
gotten : and setting up one universal ydl, each man 
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started forth from behind his rock, and the whole 
glen bristled with pikes and muskets. 

" Move, — ^march — away," cried Captain W ; 

** a gallop or a grave. Lord B j, keep a-head : I 

will bring up the rear. — Spur, spur for your lives. — 
Keep moving and they cannot mark us." 

Never was advice better given, or more carefully 
taken. The spur's rowel and the sword's point 
goaded the horses on, and forward the whole party 
rushed; and just as Lieutenant Starlight had loosened 
his Tock ; just as it was tottering to its fall ; just as 
the horn sounded, the last loyalist passed beneath it 
and turned the point ; and then down it came, a 
smoking ruin, closing up the pass effectually, too late 
to bar retreat, but just in time to preclude the 
enemy's pursuit. 

Thus the whole well-contrived mihtary speculation 
of young Bock was defeated. The destinies of Pro- 
vidence dashed his enterprise, and dissolved it like a 
mist upon the mountain. The Bantry men soon got 
through the defile; they joined the detachment of the 
king's troops at the glen's mouth, and they all 
retreated unmolested to Bantry. 

Some time after a large body of troops surrounded 
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and scoured ihe mountains, but no Captain Rock; 
be had retreated in hopelessness into the fastnesses 
of Slievelogher, and it cost the sappers and miners 
of the king's army many a blast, and many a pound 
of powder, before they broke up the rock with which 
Lieutenant StarUght, a minute all too late, closed up 
the Pass of Camineagh. 
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GOU6ANE BARRY — GL£NGARIFF. 
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Having now got through the Pass of Camineagh, I 
descended to a little hamlet, consisting of a few 
cahins, out of the thatch of one of which a stick ap- 
peared with a sod of turf at the end of it, which all 
Irishmen know conveys information that a certain 
extract of turf smoke is to be disposed of there, to all 
those who have honour bright. At this place of 
entertainment I stopt, and directing my servant to 
feed my horse, inquired for the lake of Gougane 
Barry, that I knew was in this direction. There is 
no collection of cabins in Ireland that does not con- 
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tain some idle, ehatty, knowledgeable personage — ^a 
lounger about the amith's forge— « collector and dealer 
in news, stories <dd and reeent^-a man who knows 
hoiw to live by his wits, just as wdl (though in a 
different way) as in Paris and London. Such a 
gemus pres^ted himself to my notice. The lazy 
gait, the lively eye, the quaint but intdligent features 
of the man, announced just such a gossipping fdlow 
HB I wanted. 

'^ If your honour wants to go to the blessed lake, 
I'll show you the way and attend you, with a thou- 
sand welcomes. Many's the good gentleman firom 
Ck>rk and Bandon, and even all the ways firom Dublin, 
I have been atGougane with; not a man in Muskerry 
knows the sweet place better." 

'^ You are the very man I want;-*come, let us 
start." 

" Ah, but, your honour, don't be after using 
those long legs of your's so &st, seeing as how I am 
a little troubled with diortness of breath, and I am 
kilt with a quinsy which I got last Candlemas at 
Judy Sullivan's wake; so plase your honour, just now 
be after gcnng a little asier — ^fair and asy goes far in 
the day." 
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So out we set across a bog, attended by all the 
litde children of the hamlet^ a set of merry^ noisy, 
naked little nrchinsi that ran alongside of me, simply 
to enjoy the pleasure of looking and laughing at the 
stranger. Some of them could speak a little English; 
the rest chattered away in Irish, and danced and cut 
capers like lambs about a rath on an evening in May. 
Some were in a state of complete nudity, save and 
except a coarse woollen shirt, that came half way 
down the thigh, and was bound about the waist with a 
suggan or straw rope. The day was sharp and dry, 
befitting the month of March; and yet these young 
savages were as warm, and ruddy, and happy in this 
simple tunic as if they were clothed from top to toe. 
What fine trainings for young soldiers ; what promis- 
ing tools for the ojficina gentium I Such are the 
materials out of which discipline and talent, working 
in after times, will make invincible armies. Having 
dismissed these urchins with a few hal^ence, I was 
left alone with my Cicerone; and walking on for 
about a mile over one or two hiUy ridges, at length, 
at the turn of a craggy mountain point, I saw a 
lonely circular vale before me, surrounded on every 
side, except where I was standing, by craggy moim- 
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tains, that rose like mural battlements around. So 
perpendicular to the north and west were they, that 
they bore neither heath nor furze ; the ledges of the 
stratification were all bare and waterwashed^ except 
that here and there some white lichen or yellow moss 
variegated the grey undulation of the rock veins; and 
in the middle of this mountain vale lay the lake of 
Gongane Barry, and out of that smooth glassy lough 
rose an island covered with ash trees, through whose 
boughs were seen some moss-crowned walls and 
ruins. The day was certainly as fine for viewing a 
mountain-scene as could be desired ; the atmosphere 
transparently clear; the sun abroad in heaven ; there 
was a bradness in the air that nerved you to take 
exercise, and without lassitude enjoy the scenery your 
activity had made you acquainted with. Besides, 
there was a number of fleecy clouds that occasionally 
passed over the sun, and now veiled and again 
revealed it; and the different lights and shadows that 
careered along the faces of the mountains, gave an 
aatonishrog variety to their groupings, presenting 
new outlines and new colours with the fertiUty of a 
kaleidoscope. Arriving at the shore of the lake, a 
little causeway brought us to the island. 
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My ccmdnctor^ whom I beg> Mr. Raider, to Hitro- 
duce yon to by the name of Ck)n}elii» CokIoiigb> 
showed me, as we entered by the causeway, a HCtle 
eoTered enelosure, which admitted the waters of the 
lake. 

'' That is the holy well, wherein pilgrims eomii^ 
to go their rounds at this holy place, wash themsehes 
and begin their prayers." 

As we proceeded onward, ** Do you obs^re, sir, 
these ash trees ? There are not the likes of them in 
all Ireland. Do you notice how white the bark of 
them is 7 and their leaves are twice as big as tfa^ 
leaves of any other nA. tree in the county." 

Thai I could not observe, fi>r they were now cmly 
putting forth their black and bursting buds. We now 
came into a sort of quadrangle surrounded by those 
trees, and which contained an open space enclosed 
by a sort of coarse dry wall; and up against this wall 
within the quadrangle, were eight open vaults, some- 
what like the vaolts in front of unfinished houses in 
Dublin, in each of which was held one of the stations 
of the round. When I came into the quadrangle, 
there were seven or eight men and women sitting 
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Boimd a fire in one of the vaolts, laaghiag rerj 
loadly. I aaked Coraelis what, they were doing 
there ? 

*' Ohy sir, they are only laughing and. chatting 
like happy pardoned Christhens, after performing the 
voiiBds/' 

As I went on to another ranlt, I observed a comely 
young girl on her knees ; her head was covered with 
her mantle, and her long^ lank, black hair, hanging 
like a veil oyer her face : a little iron crucifix was 
before her ; in her lap was a number of small stones>, 
like jack-stiHies, and before her, under the crucifix,, 
another heap of little pebbles. She was motionless, 
and intent on the repetition of prayer, which her lips 
nun (HI with in an under suppressed tone ; and every 
now and then, at the close of a prayer, she trans- 
ferred a stone from her lap to the heap before the 
crucifix. 

" What is she about, ComeUs V 

^* Oh, she is going the round." 

'' And what is the round ?" 

♦* Come with me, sir, and I will show you." 

So he brought me outside the quadrangle, where, 
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leaning against a tree, was a sort of tomb-stone, on 
which was engraved the following inscription : 

This pkoe of devotion is dedicated 
To Almighty God, and to the Virgin, and Saint Fin Barrj, 

By the Rev. Denis O'Mahony, 

Who, after erecting these buildings, made them his residenee 

to the end of his religious days in this world, and 

died A. D. 1700. 

God be merciful to his aotU and the aoub of the faithful departed. 

'Tis said and is probable, that St. Fin Barry, in his sancti- 
mony, had recourse to this place, from whence it has acquired 
the name of Gougane Barry. The duties usually performed 
here are in the following manner, and divided into thirteen 
places or squares, to agree vdth the places appointed for prayers, 
in the afternoon of the 24th of June, the festival of St. John 
the Baptist : and on the afternoon of the 24th of December, 
the festival of St Fin Barry. When on nth time, at each 
particular plaoe^ in alternate form, recite the Lord's prayer, and 
the Salutation of the Virgin, as often as they are laid down in 
the subsequent square, and at the finale of each part of prayer, 
then recite the general Confession and the Creed. 

Underneath the above written direction is a regular 
scheme of prayer. For instance, there are thirteen 
stations or places in the island : when the pilgrim 
comes to the first station, he goes on his or her 
knees, kisses the ground^ crosses him or herself^ and 
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then says five paters and five aves. At the next 
station, ten paters and ten aves ; and so on in aritli- 
metical progression until he finishes at the thirteenth 
station. So that, according to my computation, the 
devotee repeats 936 paters, aves, and credos, before 
he has done. A fine specimen this of disobedience 
to the Saviour^s injunction, " Use not vain repeti- 
tions, as the heathen do.'' 

" And pray, Comelis, who was Father Denis 
O'Mahony, and why did he go to the trouble and 
expense of all this ?" 

" Why then, sir, by this blessed place, myself 
don't know, only as I heard say from my grandmo- 
ther, God rest her soul ; and she said, and upon my 
troth she did not'like to tell it : — ^how Father Denis 
was a friar that said mass at Abbey Shrowry, near 
Skibbereen: and once on a time as he came to a 
station and patron here, the devil tempted him to 
get drunk, and drunkenness you know is the latch 
which the ould enemy lifts when he wishes to send 
mortal sin into a poor sowl; and so it was with Friar 
Mahony. He was found after breaking his sacred 
vows here, and no confessor in Munster would hear 
his confession, or give him absolution; so ofiP he went 
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to ike world's Father, the holy ¥ape at Romc» and 
hb holmetfB ordered lum to oome here and build this 
Uessed place, and tive here aH his lift. So he begged 
tlurough France and Spam, and all parts beyond sea, 
where good Christians do be, and he came home with 
a big beard and long purse; and he set iq» as it is 
this mighfy sacred place ; and sure it has been the 
blessing of the country unto this day." 

''But why, Cornells, is it called Gougane 
Barry r 

" Why, sir, as ould people tell me, it was onee 
only a little wee bit of an island, not much bi^er 
than a potato-platter, and therefore it was called 
Gougane Barry, which means St. Barry's thiiflei 
but now, when it is no longer a thrifle, but a fine 
large and loTdy place, it is still called by its ould 
name." 

''But, Comelis, when is the patron here; I 
suppose it is a fine hdy time then?" 

"Oh, sir, our Ushop has put a stq> to the 
patron— his g^t reverenee^ the 'soggarth more/ 
has exooinmunicated it, and even our own paiish 
priest came by his command, and threw our eru« 
dfixes into the lake — for eyery one of tiktB^ churches 
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(so Comelis ci^ed the little v»idts) had a crucifix 
of its own* Wei}, s&r, the priest threw them dl into 
the lake as he thoi^t— hut you see we were too 
eute fi>r the elargy. We atde one cmcifbc un- 
knownst to him^ and there it is in that colleen's 
hand^ who is now going her rounds.'* 

''Oh, then," says I, ** the bidiop and priest want 
to at<^ the rounds." 

*' Oh> no, sir, I won't saj as to that all out; hut 
they excommunicated the patron that was here; 
and sure enough they might have let that alone. 
As good priests as ever they were, Qod rest th^ 
souls, gave their good will, and often their eompany, 
to the merry and meritorious patron we used to 
hold here on Midsummer-day. (Ax what a lorely 
gathering ! They came from Keny and Connaught, 
and ^e world's end here; such praying in th^ 
morning, and dancing in the evening — ^groaning 
and craw-thumping as they went along oa their 
bare marrow-bones, performing the sacred rounds: 
and then such shouting, and sporting, and carousing, 
and all ending in a fight and a scrimmage, Oehjt 
there was not a piper or fiddler from Cork to Bantry 
that was not here. It was fine times for us in our 
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little Tillage: we could turn a daeeni penny upon 
the whiskey and bacon that day. O, then, God 
forgive the bishop for putting a stop to it all I 
Not a tenpenny has crossed my hand since that 
bUck excommunication came against Qougane Barry." 

''Yes, but Comelis, why did they put a stop 
to it now, and not before?" 

''Ah, sir, they tould lies about it; besides, 
they say the bishop and his daigy were afraid 
of the Protestans. There are talks about a Bible 
people that are after playing the y^ puck 
in the world, turning the people all swaddlers 
and Carmelites — ^making fools, as a body may say, 
of our fathers and grandfathers, who, God be good 
to their sowls, lived and died without any of their 
bother; and after all, let me tell you, that the 
ould priests were aster and daeenter and more portly, 
and they were jollier than those cross crathurs 
who come from the new college. There was Father 
Nevil, God's rest be with his sowl — ^he never stopped 
our patron ; no, the good crathur used to come and 
look in on us here, and just slip into a tent, and 
take a dhrop; for sure, said he, all was done for 
God's honour; and now his sowl's in glory, and 
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rounds are gone about his own grave at Inchigeela, 
and the day is blessed over his holy bones; which 
is more than will ever happen to the dark and 
crabbed men who have put a stop to the merriment 
of Gougane Barry." 

Talking this way, we came to the end of the ash 
grove, where lay the trunk of an immense old crab 
tree, which appeared to have been blown down by 
the last winter's storm. 

** A fine old tree this was, Comelis." 

"Oh then, sir, wasn't it a thousand murthers 
that ever it fell? but in its fall it speaks to my 
heart, that grace and luck are leaving this place. 
Sir, when Gougane Barry was in its glory — ^when 
people from the east, and from the west, came here, 
it nsed to bear sweet apples with cherry cheeks: 
happy was the pilgrim who could get, for love or 
money, a bite of one of them; but now of late, 
since the times have begun to look black, and 
the priests voteen and sour, this holy apple tree 
bore nothing but crabs; and they tasted like alum 
and sorrel juice; and there it now lies; and myself 
did not care much if I was dead and down, and 
decaved like it." 
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Pasang the ftilea crab tapee, we came to some 
old mosB^oovered waUa. "niere were the remaras 
of a fiie-plaoe, and of an old window, out of whidi, 
as the finishing touch to its desolation, a fox in 
perfect keeping might have looked. 

''This was the apartment of Father Doiis CPMa- 
hon J ; here he tired and died : in that recess he kept his 
crueifix; here was his place of prayer, and here he 
slept. Oh, sir, it was a sacred and sanct^ied 
spot!" 

**Wcll, Cornells, and did any one, since Father 
Denis died, reside here?" 

"Why, yes, sir; one Darby Riordan came here, 
and lit np his fire on the hearth; he thought to 
make the sainf s place his own, and boil his 
praties here. He, as prond as a fireehokLo*, hrought 
his pig and his cow here; and the cock that crew 
on his donghill was not more stout than he, die 
day he wanted to make Gougane Barry his estate: 
but this did not last long; ncTcr coold he get a wink 
of sleep from the moment the night fell. The most 
terrible clatters^ and outhmdish sounds were heard 
throughout the whole island; calves were heard 
bleating on the tops of the ash trees ; p%s were 
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heard squeeling, as. if tb^ frere a sqneerang imder 
Ite gate, and cats eaterwauied from the middle 
of the old apple tree; m short the men could get 
no rest, and so he was forced to pack up and 
hegone: and to he sure, no one from that day to 
tlds, dared io take a night's lodging in Gougane 
Bawy.** 

"It is, then, a quiet consecrated place,'* said I. 

" O yes, sir; no had things can stop or stay in 
it; safe from all evil things, man, baste, ghost, 
^r devil : and 111 tell you the reason. While 
Father Denis was Hving here, he was ibnd of a 
fresh egg, when it was not bladu lent, or fasting 
day; and still the good ^Either could keep neither 
cock nor hen on the island: whenever the neigh- 
hours brought his reverence a laying hen, or a 
clutch of chickens, next morning they were sure 
to he gone, and nobody could tell what became 
of the fowi. So Father Denis was resolved to be 
revenged; and one evening before the* sun set, he 
stood at the entrance of the island, and book in 
•hand, he pronounced in sacred Latin, a curse, the 
edio of which iwttled Mke a hail shower through 
the hills: and «c|re as you lyre standing there. 
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next mornii^ a great dog-fox^ ad b% as Sqiiire 
Barry's greyhound^ was found dead on the pass 
yonder^ that led us into the island: and from 
that day until now, the fiirmers' wives, in autonm 
time, when the fowl may do damage to the ripening 
com, send from all the country round, their cocks^ 
hens, and turkeys here, until the harvest is 
reaped." 

Conversing this way we entered another nook, or 
enclosure where lay a log of a tree, apparently one of 
the decayed ash trees with which the island abounds; 
it had no perceptible bark on it, but there were the 
marks of nails and other instruments by which the 
bark was carefully taken off. 

''Had your honour ever the tooth-ache?'* asked 
my communicative attendant. 

" Oft, and too often, indeed." 

** Well, then, it is your own fault if ever you crack 
a groan over an ould tooth again, for the bark of 
this tree is a aartain remedy against it." 

'* Well, but, Comelis, I see no bark on it." 

'' Oh, then, maybe I won't be after sending a bit 
for your honour." So, after turning and tossing 
about the old log, at length the good-natured fellow 
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found me a bit of bark. '^ And now, sir, here it is, 
put it in your pocket-book ; and whenever your jaw 
troubles you, make an^act of faith, think of Gougane 
Barry, say fiye Ayes and one Pater, and you will 
sleep that night as sound as a trout under a bank/ 

"Ah I now, your honour, before you leave Gougane 
Barry, don't take it at all into consideration that, 
because the bishop and the priest, God bless their 
riverences, hare taken prejudice against it, that 
therefore the less good is done by the rounds. No 
such thing at all — as I am a sinner, forty times as 
many miracles and cures are a doing by the blessed 
rounds and water of the place as ever. Why, it is 
not long ago since aa old woman came from Car- 
berry as blind as a beetle — she came down here with 
a little cropped colly dog leading her — I myself saw 
the people directing the poor dark crathur as she 
went the rounds — I saw her dip her white and 
scummy eyes in the well, and up I saw her come, 
thankful to God and the saints, her two eyes as 
bright as the dew-drop on the blaekthwm, and then 
she took the string ofp of her little dog Shawn's neck, 
and it was so nathral to see her kissing Shawn; and 
the poor dumb haste licking her eyes. — * Shawn,' 

T7 
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says she, 'I want 70a no longer, I ooiild now go 
all the way home to Carbeny without yon; but 
come along Shawn, follow me nowy as I f(^k>wed yon; 
as long as these eyes can light my fingers at the 
spinning-wheel you shall, my own Shawneen, lie on 
Nane/s blanket and share her praty.' Then, your 
honour, listen to what came to pass but the other 
day at the minister's of Inchigeela : he had a little 
maid — a gay little tidy thing she was — ^whim she 
went to sarvice with him she was ftdl of life and 
fiolic as a kid in Apnl. She was not with him long 
until she got faiiy-stmck — ^she pined and withered 
away to nothing, as I may say — one side was dead and 
dried in; the good Christhens saw her thus a cripple 
and useless ; and one full of faith took her ofiP one 
morning from the viinister's kitchen, where she was 
lying on a wad of straw, and, mounting her on a 
piUion, he brought her here to Gougane Barry ; why 
here she was not longer afber going the rounds than 
you would be saying a ^ater until aU the good pea- 
plt^9 tricks were driyen out of her; and by vartue oi 
this blessed place she went back as straight as a 
rush, and danced when she came home as meny a 
jig in the parson's kitchen as ever was footed to bag- 
pipe or fiddle." 
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As we left the island of Gkragane Bany, Comelis 
showed me Father Mahonj's gvave; as usual with 
the graves of holy priests the elay was taken away 
from it to be used m superstitious practices by the 
people. Comelis either pretended or really felt dis- 
giist at the practice. He told me that Father Mahony, 
before he died, had a sort of apprehension that his 
grave should be treated in this manner, and ordered 
it to be enclosed with wooden railing and a strong 
oak door, and directed the key of the enclosure to be 
thrown into the lake. He showed me some of the 
wooden ornaments of the enclosure. I observed 
that it was a pity that the hills around were not 
planted, it would greatly add to the beauty of the 
place. 

" Planted, sir ; why it wanted no man's trees — ^it 
was all a wood once ; a squirrel could have hopped 
without touching ground, firom oak to oak, and from 
birch to birch, from Inchigeela all along here and 
up into the pass of Camineagh, and so across the hills 
into Kerry, and until you get into Glen Flesk. The 
English in old times burned it down to drive, and 
hang, and kill the erathurs that sheltered in it; and 
as for this blessed i^t here, the trees were all safe 
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and standing until not Tery long ago. I have heard 
mj mother tell how, on a patron here, the hoys and 
colleens used to dance under and ahout the big oak 
trees. Oh ! but it was the jewel of a place for maMng 
a wedding. A greedy man here who calTed these 
trees his own, though the saint, even St. Fin Barry 
himself, had surely the best right, he cut them all 
down; the hark was sent across the mountains to 
Nedeen and sold to a tanner there, he put it into his 
tanpits, he steeped all his hides — better he had 
plunged them in bog water — ^not as much as would 
heeltap a brogue of leather, did he ever make out of 
them, they all rotted and went to dung. The man 
lost his money, and his character, and all: little 
better could happen the chap that would turn to 
filthy lucre the holy wood of Gougane Barry.** 

I believe I have nearly, if not altogether, tired my 
readers with Comelis and Gougane Barry. I, there- 
fore, shall say no more about it or its superstitions. 
To the westward of the lake I observed a very 
interesting little valley, into the recesses of which I 
could not deny myself the pleasure of penetrating; 
so desiring my guide, poor Comelis, who was too 
asthmatic to venture to climb and scramble along, to 
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rest himself^ I set out to explore my way up a little 
stream, the head water of the river Lee. This lovely 
alpine vale — never did I see so sequestered a spot. 
Except along the little stream hy which I ascended, 
it was on every other side inaccessihle — the mountains 
arose almost perpendicularly around. The Ethiopian 
valley that Johnson, in all the richness of his lan- 
guage, describes as the abode of Basselas, was 
scarcely more inapproachable on every side. The little 
level vale lay before me — a lovely green meadow, a 
comfortable farm-house, with all its offices and home* 
steads, cows and horses scattered depasturing about, 
a flock of sheep grouped on a little green knoll, a 
herd of goats on the accessible parts of a ravine 
that covered a timibling torrent from the western side 
of the mountain. Eastwards, from about the centre of 
the precipice, as from the heart of the hill, flowed 
the fountain of the river Lee — ^it came welling, as if 
from the entrails of the mountain ; and northward, 
on an inaccessible ledge, was an eagle's nest, and one 
of those lordly birds towering on poised wing in his 
"pride of place," challenged with shrill and echoing 
voice the honours of his sovereignty. 

I sat down to rest me on a rock — ^beneath my 
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feet the secluded rale — ^all around the embattled 
xnountaiiis — above the fleecy clouds that sent multi- 
tudinous shadows, as in ceaseless pursuits* along 
their sides. I immediately set about to build a castk 
in the air — I made the valley and all the hills my 
own — I invested myself as the proprietor of ycmder 
farm-house, it was converted into a lovely and pic- 
turesque cottage, with trellised entrance, and wood- 
bined window — ^then all the sides of the hills I 
planted with larch — and the Lee was trained to 
pursue its tortuoua course fringed with willows, and 
alders, and poplars; then, why should I dwell alone — 
why not take to my repose some who, with attuned 
feelings, could respond when I might say, oh ! this is 
peaceful, this is blessed, this is beautiM; and then 
I cast thought about, as fast as Deucalion cast stones, 
and created people. I built me a little church with 
just such a steeple and umbrella spire as I have seen 
in a Swiss picture; and I collected me a congregation 
of God-fearing people; I built my lowly little school- 
house just sheltered under the southern side of 
yonder bold precipice, and I fancied the urchins, 
breaking loose from restraint, bounding like kids 
and lambs over the rocks. I was thus sitting in 
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tlie midst of mj creatimi, when a naked-footed, 
sturdy loddng countryman passed beside me — the 
fellow looked at me with rather an untoward sort of 
aspect, and the intmsion of the man broke down all 
my edifice — I recollected myself to be but a stranger 
and a wanderer, and, having asked the man a ques- 
tion concerning the name of the valley, he answering 
me gruffly in Irish — ^the spell was broken, I was 
reminded to retrace my steps, and make the best of 
my way to where I had left my servant and horse. 

I proceeded no farther in an eastern direction 
than the village of Indugeela,'*^ which is approached 
by a road leadmg along a very pretty chain of lakes; 
that is to say, it would be considered pretty in a 
country where lakes are not numerous. I returned to 



* Inchigeela was the centre of the insurrection in 1822. 
The curate of this parish, merelj because he was a miMsler, 
waa obliged, in the middle of the aight, to flj for his life, and 
leave his house, half naked, and escape across a bog. 

As a specimen of the stipentitioa of the people, I Must 
relate what I heard from a peraon wortlij of credit, resSdent in 
tiie yiciniij. He was walking some iime ago along the road, 
not very for from the chapel ; as he went forward he observed 
some strange animals coming towards him, which, on nearer 
Approach, he found to be seven or eight men going on ^1-fours 
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the viciiiity of Bantiy» haying retraced my steps 
through the pass of Cammeagh> and passed the castle 
and fertified enclosure of Carriganass on the river 
OuYane, which was one of the last holds of the 
O'SuUiyans, in the wars of Elizabeth. It was into 
this fortress that Donnelly son of Sullivan More, 
after he had made his peace with the president, and 
accepted the queen's protection, enticed a detach- 
ment of Sir Charles Wilmot's. He oiFered the 
Englishmen hospitality, and, on the faith of treaty^ 
the detachment entered his castle ; in the night they 
were most cruelly butchered by " this inhuman per- 
jured rebel," as the old historian rightly calls him. 

And now I request my reader to suppose me on 
the road from Bantry to Glengariff, passing Dune- 
marc, and along the shore of the bay for four miles; 

along, and each person, as he duxs painfully crept al(Hig, carried 
a bone in his mouth — and he observed that his own servant 
man formed one of the creepers. It was a strange, uncouth 
sight ; but for the present, asking no questions, he passed on. 
In the morning be asked his servant to explain, and the man 
told him that he and his companions were in the act of per- 
forming penance, according to the appointment of the priest« 
and for having eaten meat in lent they were thus forced, before 
all the people, to imitate dogs. 
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and here I was better off for sodetj than in my pas- 
sage through the Glen of Camineagh — ^now I kept 
company with intellectual men, susceptible of the 
beauties of nature^ and capable of reflecting, from 
their poHshed and accordant minds> the pleasurable 
feeling communicated to them — I desire not for the 
rest of my pilgrimage through this present worlds to 
hold conyerse and sweet fellowship with men more 
gifted and graced, with all that can make society en- 
dearing. As we passed in our jaunting-car along, 
(a most companionable rehicle, by the way, for three 
or four to travel in together,) a personage passed us 
on horseback, of singular aspect and bearing, he was 
not what you would call well dressed, and yet he was 
not common or vulgar: he was strikingly tall and yet 
did not sit straight on his saddle; he had a sort of 
uncouth stoop, and his knees, from the shortness of 
his stirrups, formed with his chin, the extreme points 
of the curvature of his body. He was the very re- 
verse of the picture *I have seen of an old wigged 
warrior accoutred in Ramillies costume, astride on a 
great horse, as in the days of good Queen Anne. His 
bridle-bit and stirrups were silver. He was mounted, 
not on a Bosinante, but on a fine, fat, switch-tailed 
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muB, whose protuberant sides promised rery shortly 
to give birth to a fine foal. His eonntenance had all 
the lengthy solemnity of his Spanish ancestry; his 
complexion adust and dark, together with the aijpii- 
line nose and deep-seated eyes and mouth, gaTe a 
^>ecialty and uncouthness to the whole man, that 
made you instantly ask, ''Who is that?" 

"That* s (ySullivan Dismal." 

*' Dbmal enough, without question; but is he thus 
so appropriately named from his aspect ?" 

"No, truly, he is a good-humoured, harmless, 
honest gentleman; but he is so named from his place 
there yonder; don't you see that house which stands 
out on that promontory: has it not a most lack- 
comfivrt aspect? that's Mount Dismal, and there 
are so many of the O'Sullrirans in this quarter, that 
we are oUiged to give them souhriqueU or nicknames 
in order to mark the men." 

This I found, as I passed through the district, was 
was quite necessary, for almost every man is an 
O'SuUivan. The M'Gillicuddys are O'Sullrvaos, for 
M'Giliicuddy only signifies the son of White Gilbert 
O'Sullivan; M'Fineen Duff signifies the son of Bkck 
Fhelim O'SuUivan. In the course of my passage 
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oyer the moantams dividing Coi^ from Kenry^, I met 
a poor man, and entered into conversation with him 
concerning the land he held and the landlord he paid 
his rent to. 

" Who is your kndloid ?" 

" Mr. Lieutenant." 

''That's a cpieer name: is he a new settler in these 
parts?" 

"Oh, no, bless your heart! he's of the old real 
race— the right (ySnlliTan Bear." 

"Why, then, call him Lieutenant?** 

''Oh, your honour, sure he's after carving King 
George in the Militia." 

Thus, in Ireland, and all the world over, have sir- 
names originated in arbitrary nicknames. 

And now, having coasted along the bay for four or 
live miles, we ascended up a clear mountain stream, and 
ent^^d, by a defile, into a mountain valley. The stream 
here turned to the right, and we could see it writhing 
like a silver eel through a green valley, that extended 
imder the mountain of the Priest's Leap, and lost itself 
in the eastern hills, towards Muskerry . My Mends ex« 
cited my curiosity, and caused me to lament that 
press of time would not allow a visit to a lovely lake 
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in this eastern direction, which lies there in all the 
retirement of suhlime seclusion. But I had Glen- 
gariff before me. An ugly hill, an uninteresting 
Tiew of Bantry bay, a bad road over a dreary moor 
— a scene where chatty companions may abstract 
themselves into talk of other places and other times. 
And therefore we had all got into a most spirited 
conversation, on a subject very interesting to us, but 
perhaps not so to the reader; when in the midst of 
my advocacy I became dumb— dispute and argument 
all fled. "There's GlengarifiP!" I believe my 
friends actually contrived to abstract me thus, and 
engage the mind in other trains of thought, in order 
to produce effect. They certainly succeeded. I had 
heard much of this GlengarifF — ^the Bough Glen — 
Vallis Aspera, as O'Sullivan in his Catholic History 
calls it. As I passed along from east to west of the 
county of Cork, every one expressed the hope that I 
should not leave the county until I had seen Glen- 
garifP. I would as soon have gone through Italy, 
and passed by Rome :— and now I was there — ^had it 
allunder my eye! And was I disappointed? Not 
in the least. Nothing in Ireland is equal to it, or 
can be brought into comparison; it is singular, it is 
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vmique. It is a scene that winter has less effect on 
than could he imagined. I may say it was winter 
when I saw it — at least winter lingered on the lap of 
spring — the 25th of March; yet all was grand, and 
at the same time beautiful, because verdant. 

A bay runs in at right angles fix)m the east and 
west direction of Bantry bay. This bay is sheltered 
entirely at its entrance by an island, on which a 
martello tower is erected. Thus the land-locked 
estuary looks to be a lake. In no respect it diifers 
from a lake, save that it is superior. Here no ugly 
strand, muddy and foetid, left bare by the receding 
tide: here no deposit of filth and ooze. No; the 
only thing that marks the ebb is a line of dark 
demarkation that surrounds the bay, and gives a cu- 
rious sort of relief, (somewhat like the black frame 
of a brilliant picture,) to the green translucent wa- 
ters of this gem of the ocean. No fresh-water lake 
can be at all compared to it; not even the upper lake 
of EoUamey can stand the competition. Here is 
the sea — ^the green, variable, ever-changing sea — 
without any of its defects or deformities. I de- 
clare I do not know how to begin, or where to take 
up, or in what way to put forth the dioramic concep- 
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tion I h«ye in my nimd's reoollection of this delight- 
ful glen. Moimtain^^why jou have them of all 
ionas, elevationfl^ and outlines. Hungry Mountain, 
with its catafact of eight hundred feet falling from 
its side; Sugar4oaf> so conicaI» so bare^ so wbke in 
its quartsose formation; Slieve Goul> the pathivay of 
the fairies; and Esk Mountain* over whidi I was | 
destined to climb my toilsome way. Erery hili had 
its peculiar interest, and each, according to the time 
of the day or the state of the atmosphere, presented 
a picture so mutable — or bright ot glomny, or near or 
distant — ^valleys laughing in sunshine, or shrouded in 
dark and undefined masses of shade; and so decep- 
tive, so yariable were the distances and capabilities 
of prospect, that in the moniing you could see a hare 
bounding along on the ranges of those hilb, that, at 
noonday, were lost in the grey indistinctness of distant 
vision. Then the g^en itself, unlike other glens and 
valleys that interpose between ranges of mountains, 
was not flat, or soft, or smooth — ^no meadow, no 
morass, no bog — ^but the most apparently tumultuous 
yet actually regular, congeries of rocks that ever was 
seen. Suppose you the bay of Biscay in a hurricane 
from the west^ — suppose you the tremendous swell. 
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when the top-gallaat mast of a ship would be hid 
within the trough of its wavesr-^and now suppose, 
that by some almighty fiat, all this vexed ocean was 
arrested in an instant, and there fixed as a spedmen 
of God's wonders in the deep. Such you may sop*- 
poae Glengariff. It appears as if the stratifications 
of the rock were forced up by some uniform power 
from the central abyss, and there left to stand at a 
certain and defined an^e, a sohdified storm. And 
now suppose, that in every indenture, hole, crevice, 
and inflexion of those rocks, grew a yew or hdly; 
there the yew, with its yellower tii^e; and here the 
arbutus with its red stem and leaf of brighter green, 
and its rough, wild, uncontrolled growth, adorning, 
and at the sfime time disclosing the romantic singu- 
larity of the scene. I know not that ever I read of 
such a place, so wild and so beautiful. I think I 
recollect Cervantes' description of the Sierra Morena 
' in D(m Quixotte, with all its ilexes, and oaks, and 
cork trees. Could it be at all like this? or is it like 
the grand Chartreuse near Grenoble? 

As we drove along Mr. White's beautiful woods, 
and down to the shore (of Mr. White's immediate 
improvements, by and by) we skirted along the 
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extremity of the bay; and directly from the shore 
rose a perfectly conical congeries of rodra that 
seemed to be thrown on each other in regular irre- 
golarity nntil they formed a sort of pike or reek 
resembling a sngar-loaf. Oh, what a London banker 
would give to have in his grounds such a rock, and 
such furniture and garnishing as this rock was 
adorned with! what a profusion of eyergreen tr- 
riety ! ! from the close creeping ivy to the loose 
untamable arbutus, that is nowhere in character and 
at home except here amidst its companionable rocks. 
There were two cottages directly under this native 
habitat of the arbutus. One was the whitewashed 
abode of a Protestant — it had some of the con- 
veniences, and a few of the comforts that the Pro- 
testants of English descent ever contrive to have 
around them. The other cottage, directly under the 
hill, was the habitation of a Milesian, one of the 
O'Learys of Ivelearagh. Never was there such a 
position for a cottage "omee." If fancy roamed 
the world wide it could not light on a lovelier spot— ■ 
such perfect groupings for a landscape — such an 
entire place of happy repose ; even a common Eng- 
lish boor would have felt a pride in*keeping it clean, 
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and thk was aU it wasted. But this^ oh! this 
descendant of princes — ^this thick-blooded Milesian, 
strutting in all Spanish idleness, in his loose and 
lank great coat, stood himself, his house, his pig-stj 
.and pig, all of a match. Thej deformed the place 
instead of beautifying it. And yet, after aU, in spite 
of this 0*Leary, the place, even if it were defiled by 
a Hottentot's kraal, was surpassingly beautiM. 

With all the ehiTslry of a Quixotte, and elated 
with the picturesque, I took my glore, threw it down, 
and challenged the world, in island or continent, in 
tropic or temperate zone, to match me such a spot. 

*• Come,'^ said Edward — — " I take up your glove. 
I hold myself as [crav^i, unworthy over hiU and 
dale to explore nature's beauties, if I do not show 
you, before we quit the glen, a more striking scene 
than this." 

The challenge made and accepted thus in solemn 
form, we proceeded onward to where a stream, the 
child of the vaDey, gave up its pure untainted waters 
to the ocean — and such a lovely stream ! ! We came 
to where was an ancient bridge. It is not often that 
any thing good is associated with the recollections of 
the Irish concerning Cromwell, still this bridge was 
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caUed after him^ and yet no corse connected with its 
construction* 

'^liook around you here," says Edward,-^— and 
give up the glove. ^'Look at that wild wooded 
hill; look ahove at those magnificent mountains; 
look at that waterfall, and the tumhhng, turbulent 
channel of this stream; look at that mass of oak 
trees in all the grey promise of their bursting buds — 
see how they set off the green yariegation of the 
arbutus and the hoUy; then see the white-barked 
birch, climbing up that precipitous bank; and this 
▼ery bridge we are standing on, look how it flings its 
airy arch over the chasm beneath us ; look at this 
exquisite sea view — the martello tower on yonder 
island, and GlengarifP castle peeping with its turrets 
from amidst its woods. Give up, sir — the glove is 
mine, to have and to hold I!' 
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GLENGARIFF. 



Lord Bantry*8 Cottage— Irish Language— The 0*SuIliyan8— Dunboy— Sir 
George Carew— ISege of Dbnboy— Its Sack and DestrucUon—Battle in 
Glengariff-Gorran M*Swiney— How he preserved O'SuUiyan's "Wife and 
Family— 0*Sul)ivan*8 Retreat— His March through Munster- His Passage 
of the Shannon- Battle- in Connaught— Farley with Maltby— Maltby's 
Death— Escape of O'Sallivan into 0*Rourke'8 Country— Excursion in 

. Glengarlff Bay— The Bog of the Bay, or the Path of Bad Luck— Fairies* 
Pass— Superstition of Fishermen— A good day*s Sport 



I. WILL fairly confess to you that I was never more at 
a loss than how to get on or get out of Glengariff. 
I know that my poor pen cannot do justice to this 
scenery; and if you were for half an hour there, you 
would accord that he must be a felicitous describer 
indeed, who could convey a suitable idea of this 
curious valley. The draughtsman, it is true, might 
catch the character and convey the idea of some 
insulated spot; the painter might arrest upon his 
canvas some of those combinations of light and 
shade that communicate a happy but changeful glory 
to some selected scene. But the whole panorama, 
to convey a suitable representation of it, to impress 
upon the mind an adequate idea of this singular glen. 
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the pencil^ the palette, as well as the pen, must fail. 
But reader, take what I can give, and perhaps the 
only thing I can give, will he a longing desire of 
inspecting this heautiM valley with your own eyes. 

I ascended a pathway, accompanied by one who 
had a painter's eye, a poet's mind, and a heart so 
harmonised as to be ever ready to rise from the coor 
templation of nature to look up to nature's God, 
and say 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of Good !" 

We proceeded through woods of oak, birdi, hdly, 
arbutus; here ascending precipitous rocks, to gain a 
bird's<eye view of all around ; again we sank into a 
deep dargle, through which, darkly and far beneath, 
a river forced its noisy and petulant channel ; again 
we advanced where the rodcs and precipices receded 
from the stream, and a lovely sunny meacbw ex- 
panded itself, through which the waters glided, 
silently and slowly Idssing the flowery banks; and all 
was stiQ, except that here a heron rose with broad 
and heavy wing, and shrieked as he ascended from 
his soHtude ; and there the water-hen gave forth its 
scolding note, as it plashed across the placid pool, 
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and 6om under the fringing alder the sudden trout 
rising and springing at the May fly, broke the trans- 
faieent and glassy surface, with all its reflected images, 
into shivering and expanding undulations. Imme- 
diately around us were enclosing hills^ in one place 
mantkd with thick woods, and in another, bare, grey> 
and ori^y, except that a yew spread its palmated 
arms out of this chasm, or an arbutus flung its red 
rough branches over that precipice, and again the ivy, 
clinging dose round that overhanging stratum of 
roek,^ seemed to be its only support, binding it up 
from tumbling in mighty ruin below. Then all 
around in the distant but well-defined circle were 
the serrated mountains of every size, shape, and 
elevation; and to the right, where the mountain 
formed what is called a gorge, but which the Irish 
language expresses by a word signifying ^* a lovely 
lap,'' extended a deep dark valley that seemed to 
cleave into the very heart of the mountain chain, and 
which, from where we stood* appeared to have no end 
to its latent, or bottom to its depth. The sun that 
had now passed its meridian, was casting its erening 
rays on the south-eastern face of this immense chasm, 
^hich was as perpendicular as a wall formed by the 
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line of an artist's plummet : and still this abyss^ 
though two miles off, (as my conductor informed 
me,) from the clearness of the atmosphere, appeared 
so near and fine in its outlines, that while the bottom 
was cast into the indistinct gloom of its own depth, 
its upper parts, open to the eyening light, sparkled 
in the sun, and presented the very ledge on whieh 
eagles for centuries had formed their nests, and 
reared their young, unapproachable by the common 
arts or enterprise of man. 

Walking thus for about a mile, we came to Lwd 
Bantry's cottage; a cottage omSe I leave to capability 
men to describe ; suffice it to say, that its site is well 
chosen, and all the abundant facilities of the place 
taken advantage of. It stands in an island formed 
by a mountain-stream, and you approach over a 
bridge made from the main-mast of one of the French 
ships of the line, that attempted to land invaders on 
the coast in 1 796, and in the repelling of which Lord 
B. and his brother were eminently instrumental. 
The proprietor of this delightfrd spot does well in 
protecting all the wild animals and game, that would 
in the course of nature people such rocks and woods. 
The pheasant, the grouse, the partridge, the har^ 
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rabbity marten^ squirrel, range secure here, undis- 
turbed by the gun of the sportsman. A shower of 
rain drove us to seek shelter in the hut of the man 
who looks after the pheasants. He was alone, and 
with all the civility that never deserts an Irishman, 
he welcomed us in God's name, and produced stools, 
which he took care to wipe with his great coat before 
be permitted us to sit on them. On inquiring from 
him why he was alone, and where were his family 
he said they were all gone to the watch mass, (it was 
the Saturday before Easter-day.) 

" And what is the watch mass V^ he could not tell. 

** And what day was yesterday ?*' he could not 
teU. 

** And what day will to-morrow be ?" he could 
not tell. 

** "What ! cannot you tell me why yestesday has 
been called (xood Friday, and to-morrow Easter 
Sunday?" 

" No !" 

Turning to my companion, I was moved to observe 
with great emphasis, how deplorable it was to see 
men, otherwise so intelligent, so awfully ignorant 
concerning matters connected with religion. 
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" Not 80 fast with jonr judgment, my good sir," 
said my firieild ; ** what if you prore yeiy much mis- 
taken in this instance concenung the knowledge of 
this Bian: recollect you are now speaking to him in 
a foreign tongue. Come now» I understand enough 
of Irish to tiy his mind in his natire dialect." 

Aoeofding^y he did so; and it was quite surprinng 
to see how the man, as soon as the Irish was spoken, 
brightened up in countenance; and I ooiild perceire 
from the smile that played on the face of my friend^ 
how he rejoiced in the realisatkm of his prognostie ; 
and he began to translate for me as follows : I asked 
him what was Good Friday ? 

" It was on that day that the Lord of Mercy gaive 
his life for sinners; a himdred thousand Uessings to 
him for that." 

'' What is Watdi Saturday ?" 

*' It was the day when watch was kq»t over the 
holy tomb that held the incorruptible body of my 
sweet Saviour.'* 

Thus the man gave in Irish clear ind feeling 
answers to questions, concerning which, when ad- 
dressed in English, he appeared quite ignorant ; and 
yet of common English words and phrases he had the 
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Qse; but like most (rf his countrymen in the souths 
his mind was groping in foreign parts when convers* 
ing in English^ and he only seemed to think in Irish; 
the one was the language of his oommerce» the other 
of his heart, 

Reader> if yon ever rambled through mountain 
paths, and over rocks and rivers, on a cold airy day 
in 8|»ing^ and haply you breakfasted early, and you 
were in good rude bracing health; if so, I dare say, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon you b^;an to feel 
a sort of craying desire, that could in no wise be gra- 
tified by eye-sight. Moreover, that additional ram- 
bling through woods, rocks, and waterfalls, rather 
increased than assuaged this want; and instead of 
mereased ardour to look at thia or observe thai, there 
came over you a longing desire to reach a place where 
other senses might be gratified as well as eye-sight. 
I am foiroed to confess, gentle reader, that this was 
my case ; and I actually sunk the whole Quixotism 
of my composition, and I felt all the low propensities 
of Sandio, and verily the most pleasurable prospect 
presented to my senses the whole day was on my 
entrance into Glengaiiff castle, to see a welcoming 
table provided with abundant entertainment. But 
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as the refreshing of the natural man is far mcMre 
satisfitctory in the enjoyment than the narration, we 

shall let such carnality pass. Mr. W has, indeed^ 

created a place here, which does him and his lady 
infinite credit. The sea, the mountains, the rocks, 
the arbutus, yew, and ivy, were all here in spite of 
man's waste or neglect ; but the oak and birch were 
in a great measure cut away. A yillanous furnace 
for smelting iron had been erected in the vicinity, 
and its open and cupidinous throat had absorbed, 
when turned into charcoal, all the ancient woods of 
Glengariff, where the 0*Sullivans hunted in pros- 
perity and hid in adversity. All were sacrificed to 

mining rapacity! when Mr. W , yet a young 

man, saw the extraordinary capabilities of the place; 
and it at once struck him that he had nothing to do 
but build here a house in character with the sceneiyi 
protect and clap nature on the back, and he had the 
handsomest demesne in Ireland. The house is built 
in the castle style, well conceived in its elevation, 
suitable in its decorations, and convenient in its 
accommodations. The spot on which the house 
stands is grand and lovely beyond compare. What a 
gorgeous view from the reception rooms — ^a hanging 
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lawn ! but lumging lawns are to be found elsewhere* 
But sbow me the spot in the British empire, where 
there is such an accompaniment of rocks, precipices, 
and shelving banks, all clothed with appropriate 
regetation, where the native ash and oak are so 
mingled with the foreign ilex and myrtle, where the 
climate is so mild and gentle, that plants whose 
habitat belongs to more southern climes, vegetate 
here in all their native richness. 

The family of Glengariff Castle have shown admir* 
able judgment in simply giving a helping hand to 
nature. All that was wanting was to turn morass 
into good soil, and heath into a carpet of green 
grass ; to lay out walks through woods, under banks, 
and around precipices; and taste has directed and 
money executed all this; and thus the most interest- 
ing lawn in Ireland (as I apprehend) has been 
formed. Underneath, Hesthe bay studded with islands, 
on- one of which the government has been graciously 
pleased to erect a most picturesque martello tower. 

One would think that Mr. W , if such a thing 

were possible, had bribed the engineer who located 
these fortresses, to build here — just by the way of 
keeping in awe the herring fishermen — ^but in good 
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troth to crown a prospect. Other islands, not too 
many to diminMh the beauiy of the fine azure ex- 
panse, were dropped here and there just where want- 
ing. Some covered with oopsewood ; others scattered 
over with holly and arbntus; and across the bay, the 
shore rising bold, rocky, and precipitoas beyond 
description ; and on still westward one oi the finest 
mountain ranges in the world. If I were master of 
a million of money, or were I not sure that, after aD, 
death must come and say, **Thou fool, this very 
night thy sonl is required of thee," I would buy 
(provided he would sell) Glengaoriff from its pro- 
prietor. 

And now, my patient reader, I ahnost snspect 
that you are beginning to tire of a narrative, ** where 
dull description holds the place of sense;'^ and, 
therefore, bear with me while I tiy another key. 
This glen was once part of the broad domain of the 
O'Sullivans, lords of Bear and Bantry, whose princely 
fortress and seat of government was Dunboy, about 
ten miles west of Glengariff, near to Bearhaven. 
Philip O'Sullivan Bear, deeply attached to the religion 
of his fathers, under the auspices of the Pope, and 
the sanction of the foreign universities of Salamanea 
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and Valladolid, joined the o(»ifederacy of O'NeQl, 
O'Donnell, O'Coimor, and McCarthy; and inyiting 
ike Spaniards to aid in shaking off the yoke of the 
heretic queen and her Saxon churls^ he surrendered 
into the keeping of his foreign friends his stronghold 
of Donboy, and his fortresses on the Dursey Island. 
But the battle of Kinsale haying crushed the powers 
and fortunes of the confederates^ and forced the 
Spaniards to surrender, CSuHivan, either by stra- 
tagem or collusion, recovered his fortresses from the 
foreigners, and Dunboy (more especially) became the 
secure and well-resorted retreat of Jesuits, seminary 
priests, and all the outlaws who had fostered the 
insurrection against the government. Kere Domi- 
nick Coltins, £ugene M^i^an, and sundry other 
p<^lings, held council together, and, as from an 
insurrectionary oraitre, kept up the heat and life of 
the Catholic league. 

Amongst all the mighty minds, stem in purpose, 
and original in conception, vigorous in council, 
leadii^ in battle — that the Elizabethan age pro- 
duced, few were equal, none superior, to Sir George 
Carew, the Lord P)nesident of Munster. He saw 
that if Ireland was ever to be restored to peace — 
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if ever the English swaj and law were to extend 
over the island, this nest of Jesuits and incm- 
diaries most he polled down — ^but how was it posnUe 
so to do? Strong by nature, and made strcH^er 
bj art, here the Spanish engineer, trained in the 
school of the low countries, had exercised his 
science, and made the fortress, as the Irish thought, 
impregnable, except to treason or surprise; and 
M'Geoghegan, the truest and stoutest warrior that 
Ireland in all her wars had supplied, acting on 
the courage and discipline of the garrison, and 
Dominick Collins, the priest, acting on their eter- 
nal hopes and fears, gave sufficient pledges to 
(ySulliyan, that neither treason, incapacity, nor ter- 
ror, should endanger his last hope and hold. Mount- 
joy, the Lord Deputy, saw the difficulty of the 
enterprise, and would have dissuaded the President 
of Munster from the undertaking. The council 
board in England threw difficulties in the way of 
the attempt; but George Carew was not to be di- 
verted from his purpose: as he had well weighed 
all the difficulties, so he had arranged with consum- 
mate wisdom for their removal; and after taxing 
the resources of England by land and sea to the 
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Utmost, he at length succeeded in sitting down 
brfore Dunhoy. In vain did Captain Tyrrell, the 
best partisan of his time, surround with his Bon- 
naoghts, his camp, harassing it by night and day: 
in vain did the well appointed fortress, from falcon, 
petronell, and saker, thunder on his leaguer, which 
owing to the rockiness of the ground, could not 
be covered 'by entrenchments, and was only pro- 
tected by wattles filled with sand. Still the siege 
went on, and after many difficulties and delays 
the keep was laid in ruins, and a practicable breach 
effected; and men such as Raleigh, Wilmot, Godol- 
phin, rushed up to the assault. M'Geoghegan and 
the best of his garrison stood like lions on the 
ridge of the breach, and Father Dominick Collins, 
with breviary in one hand, and a dagger in the 
other, stood in the rear; and now he prayed and 
pointed to the angelic host, and to the saints 
militant, James of Compostella, St. Dominick, 
and others, who, from their happy thrones above, 
were praying for their victory, or waving their crown 
of martyrdom. Still, the Englishmen, cool and 
disciplined, borne up by that valour, which, in 
every age, and in every clime, has carried them 
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on victoriouB oyer French endmsiasm, SfMnish tea}, 
or Milesian devotedness, had at length forced the 
defenders from the breach, detain Kirtcm ms 
the man who first crowned the ridge, and planted 
the pennon of the President on liie eastern tower 
of the barbican; and yet the fortress was not won. 
M'Geoghegan had encirded a tower with a ram- 
part of eardi, and thither, he and th6 remnant of 
the garrison retreated, and poured a mnrderous 
fire of hail shot from the loop-holes. Still the 
assailants rushed in, a chance shot baring brought 
down the chief Irish gunner as he was priming a 
culverin, and Captain Slingby's sergeant haring 
got possession of the south-west tower that com- 
manded the court of the barbican, the Irish 
retreated to the vaults of the castle, to wiuck 
there was access but by one small winding stair- 
case. Here the Irishmen defended themselves for 
many hours, with a resolution uninspired by any 
hope, but that of selling dearly their lives. M'Geo- 
ghegan gathered m the centre of the vault a number 
of barrels of powder, and m the midst of them he 
sat, ^ with a lighted brand in his grasp. But a 
•shower c^ bullets pouring down the staircase 
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having mortally wounded him, still, though in the 
agonies of death, he was seen reaching towards a 
powder barrel, in order to end all in the explo- 
sion-^when some one, not so desperate as himself, 
forced him back, and beat a surrender. It is painful 
to have to report, that the President gave the ruth- 
less order, that all found alive in Dunboy should 
be put to death.* 

After this sack of his stronghold, O'SulHvan, with 
his wife, children, retainers, and cattle, took shelter 
in the woods of GlengariflF. Tyrrel and O'Connor 
Kerry held communication with him along the 
ridges of SUevelogher. Eugene M'Egao, the apos- 
tolic vicar, was in the centre of the McCarthys 
of Carberry. But the Lord President was not to be 
withstood, and his heutenant, Sir Charles Wilmot 
who. was as good a guerilla as Tyrrell, and who knew 

• The war in those disastrous days was carried on with pecu- 
liar animosity and rancour ; religious hatred, party feuds, and 
national enmities combined to barb and poison the weapons of 
this warfare. That valiant apostolic vicar, Owen M<£gan 
who was defeated and killed by Captain Taaffe near Bandon, 
in his zeal never pardoned an Irishman, though a Papist, who 
fought for the queen ; but as soon as any such were taken, he 
had them confessed, absolved, and then hanged. 
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the fastnesses of Slievelogher and Desmond, as well 
as if he were the son of a Sollivan,* surprised the 
0' Sullivan in Glenganff. The prince of Bear and 

* The O'Sullivan race have been not onlj noted for the 
quality common to all the ancient Irish families, great personal 
bnTory, but also for intellectnal endowment^ O'SnUivan 
Bear, whose able retreat from Munster into Uhster is recorded 
in the text, is not the onlj member of the family famous for 
martial deeds ; generally attached to the Roman faith, when 
unwilling or not allowed to serve a Protestant govtmimeiit, they 
have served with eminence in foreign arm^ Philip O'Sul- 
livan Bear, who was naval commander in the fleet of the King 
of Spain, has written a history of Ireland, not more remarkable 
for its extreme bigotry and misrepresentation of Protestants, 
than for its elegaut and almost Ciceronian Latinity. Hi9 attacic 
on Archlnshop Usher, entitled, ARcmco&NiGE&iMASTix, an 
extremely scarce tract, is one of the most elegant pieces of 
scurrility in existence. 

As an O'Sullivan was one of the last to hold out against the 
EngUish power in the wars of Elizabeth, so one ^of the same 
family was the last to surrender to the still more formidable 
power of Cromwell, in the following century. For an inte- 
resting account of this last struggle of O'Sullivan for his cause, 
his country, and .his race, see the Appendix to this volume, 
which I give from an unpublished MS. justory of the county of 
Kerry, in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. There is 
a member of the O'Sullivan family, as mentally gifted as any 
of his race, who might give, if he had leisure from other more 
useful occupations, a very interesting history of the O'Sullivan 
family. 
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Bantry, amidst his own rocks, bogs, and woods, 
fought in the face of his wife, children^ and people; 
the battle was for the defftac© of the cattle, their 
only subsistence— their all.. Through the whole 
Munster war, never was a field so desperately con- 
tested. From rock to rock, and ridge to ridge, 
the Irish suiFered the assault of the English; and 
^till the weU-armed and fearless assailants carried 
one position after another, until the O'Sullivans gave 
way, and scattered over the hills, like sheep, leaving 
their all a prey to the spoiler. 

And now Tyrrel, finding the left of his position 
on Slievelc^er turned by Wilmot ; perceiving 
the game was up in Munster, and hopeless of farther 
Spanish aid, with the decision and despatch for 
which he was so notorious, retreated along the 
eastern parts of Kerry, through Limerick, Ormond, 
and Ely 0'Carroll> until he reached in safety, with 
aU his partisans, his own country. O' Sullivan 
still clung with craving hope to his native rocks: 
but winter coming on, famine stared him, and all 
belonging to him in the face, for Wilmot had wasted 
all Bear, Bantry, and the whole of Kerry — not 
a cow, garran, goat or sheep did he leave from 
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Slieumiss to Olenflesk. (ySiiIliTan^ therefore, eoii^ 
signing his wife and children to the care of his 
faithM gossip, Gorrane M'Swiney, detennised to 
follow Tyrrel's example^ and retreat to the confe- 
derates that still held out in Breffiiy and Ulster. 
He, therefore, trusting in Grod and the Catholic 
cause, set out in company with William Burke, 
O'Connor Kerry, and one hundred faithful and 
veteran Bonnaughts. 

Gorrane, whose whole soul was in his charge^ 
returned with them to a boohe he had set up 
under the foot of the Eagle's Precipice at Glengari£r. 
This boolie, or hut, was so contrived, that Wihnot and 
his Sassenach devils, (as Gorrane called them,) might 
scour the mountain over and never see it, or suspect 
that there was in such a desert a human habitation. 
It was erected against the face of a rocky ridge, the 
roof sloping down till it touched the moor, was 
covered with scraws and sods of heath, so that the 
place was undistinguishable from the shelving slope of 
the mountain, and the entrance a long, distant, and 
winding passage in the rock, and charcoal burned on 
the hearth for fire — ^it was secure from suspicion. But 
how was the princess of Bear and Bantry to be sup^ 
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ported^ not a cow was there to give milk, no corn, 
nor root, nor pulse. Gorrane bad one salted salmon 
wrapped up in a cow's hide; that'was all his provision 
when they entered the boolie, and where to go to seek 
for£x>d, Grorrane knew not under heaven; famine had 
spread over the southern land — as Spencer says, 
'* the people of Munster were brought to such 
wretchedness, that even a heart of stone would have 
rued to see the same; for out of every comer of the 
woods and glynnes, they came creeping forth on 
their hands and knees, for their legs could not 
bear them; they looked hke anatomies of death; 
they spake hke ghosts crying out of their graves; 
tfaey did eat the dead carrion, happy were they 
when they could find them; yea, and one another, 
some time after; insomuch that the very carcases 
they spared not to scrape out of their graves, and 
if they found a plot of water-cresses, or shamrock, 
there they flocked as to a feast." 

In this extremity of desolation was the south- 
west of Cork and Desmond, when Gorrane took 
home his charge to his boolie, and the poor 
fosterer knew not what to do — all his trust was, 
that God was good, and the Virgin Mother, his 
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protectress, would not fail him in his hour of need. 
And as thus one morning he was ruminating, he 
ramhled under the precipice, where, year after year, 
the eagles of the valley had nested, and reared 
their young; and looking up, he saw one of these 
huge hirds sailing on steady wing, with a hare 
within its talons, and now it alighted on its rock- 
nest, and anon, the young eagles were shrieking 
with triumph orer the divided prey. "Arrah, now is 
it not the greatest pity in life, that these young hell 
birds, that look for all the worid like the childer of 
these cramming beef-eating devils, the Sassenach 
churls — my heavy curse light upon them all — ^that 
these greedy guts should be after swallowing the 
game that nobody has any right to but O'Sullivan; 
an<f my sweet mistress, and her little ones, all the 
while starving. Now it's I that have a thought 
in my head, which no living soul but the Virgin 
herself could have put into it, and it's my^lf knows 
what I will do." • 

So home Gorrane went, and all day long he was 
seen busy, twisting firmly, with all his might, a rope 
made from the fibres of the bog-fir, and towards 
evening he took out from his store, his salmon. 
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and gave the greater part to be broiled for supper, 
and long before the following daj-break^ Gorrane got 
up firom his bed of heath, and he awoke Phadrig, 
his son, a boy. of about fourteen years old: " Phadrig 
ayich, get up, come along with me." The boy, Ught 
and active, was beside him in an instant, and out 
they both started — the father, with his. wooden 
rope in his hand. Just as the day was breaking, 
they came to the brink of the mountain* ridge, that 
ascends from the precipitous valley, where the eagles 
built their nest; and just as they arrived at the 
verge of the chasm, they saw the old eagles soaring 
away to meet the sun and to seek for their prey 
over land and sea. "Phadrig, acushla, look down 
there," says the father, "look down below, and 
see that bird's nest— ndown there you must go by 
the help of this rope, if you have any regard for 
the life of the mother that bore you, and of the 
sweet mistres8> for whom we are bound to live or 
spend our blood and die. You must go down by the 
help of this rope, and tie these straps that I will 
give you round the necks of yonder gaping greedy 
guts; don't choak them for the life of you, but just 
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tie their ugly necks so tight^ that not one mond csd 
they swaUow." 

"And now, father, sure it's I myself that would 
desire no better sport than to get down and wring 
their necks off, and bring them up to yes; but sure» 
father, the Lady O' Sullivan must be cruel hungry 
when she would ate eagles." 

" Oh that would not do at all at all, Phadrig jewels 
that would be the spoiling without cure of the 
whole thing — ^no, my honey, handle them gently, 
treat the nasty things as if they were your mother's 
daughters — only do, Phadrig, just as I bid you." 

*' Well, father, mind you hould tight, and I will 
do your bidding." 

80 Grorrane fastened well the rope about the 
boy's waist and between his legs, and down he low- 
ered him, in the name of God and all the saints. 
The youth soon got to the nest, as he was.bid^ 
tightened well the necks of the young eaglets, so 
that they could not swallow ; and then he was 
safely drawn up. For an hour or two, the father 
and son waited near the nest, and at length were 
gratified with seeing the old ones come soaring down 
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the mad, one with a rabbit, another with a grouse in 
his talons, which they deposited in the nest, and 
aiter a time flew away. 

'*Now Phadrig, ayoumeen, down with you again, 
and to be sure it's I that will hold you tight — 
gat the game, throw the garbage to the young ones, 
it's right and nathral they should have it, and bring 
up under your two arms O' Sullivan's rightful pro- 
perty." 

All this the boy did with address and expedition, 
and contmned so to do, day after day. And in this 
manner were the family in the boolie fed, until 
the English retreated from the country, and the 
wife of O'Sulliyan and her faithful followers could 
reach a place of more plenty and security. 

In the mean while O'SuUivan, William Burke, 
and O'Connor Kerry had set out on their perilous 
retreat — ^they took their way through Murdering-glen 
and around the foot of Ivelearagh mountains, and 
through the district of Muskerry. That uncertain 
turncoat, Teige McCarthy, safe with no man, and 
true to no party, attacked them in the passage of the 
Lee, and they lost some of their best men. John 
Barry of Buttevant, who was neither fish nor flesh — 
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whose blood was bad becaiue there was the EngHsb 
drop in it — a false Irishman because a mixed mon^wl 
— he, instead of giving them wdcome at Idseami, 
turned^ churl, as he was, the gtans of his eastle on 
them, and moreover sent out all his men on garrans 
to press and prey on them. Still onward thej went, 
leaving to the left the Ballyhoora mountains. They 
descended into the plains of Limerick. Here they 
found, for a few days, food for themselves, and pas* 
ture for their horses. And then northward they 
rode, untiL passing under the Galtee chain, they 
reached the rich valley of the Snir. O'Sullivn&^nd 
(yConnor trusted that here, in this very fertile vale, 
which the Catholic church had appropriated te heft*-* 
self, and aimidst the opulent abbeys that raised their 
cloistered fronts along its beautiftd stieam, they 
wduld have been i^freshed. Thus they st<^ped at 
Athassel; but the Saxon spoiler had driven the 
peaceful dwellers from this splendid monument of 
the piety of De Burgo, the Red Earl,- and tihey 
passed on to the rock of CasheL But here again was 
no rest for the hoofs of their horses — ^fbr the 'L<^d 
President had advised, by his scouts, the sheriff of 
the cross in the palatinate of Tipperary, that traitors 
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to the queen's highness were traversii^ his haiiliwic^, 
and the rising of the loyalty of the palatinate was on 
horse to pursue the fugitives, who fled northward 
along t^e'left skirts of the plain thatUes between the 
Snirand the mountains of Clanwilliain. They saw, and 
only $aw, the tower of Holy Cross* at a distance, bsoA 
receiving as much refreshment as the poor, monks of 
Monaincha could supply, they turned to the left under 
Benduffy the black point out of which the Suir and 
N<»e take their rise. Proceeding by the- borders of 
Ormond and My O' Carroll, they reached the Shannon, 
where it spreads broad and beautiful undei^ the old 
BtediceoUege of Terryglass — €ind here what was to 
be done ? The whole English rising, headed by the 
sheriffe of the cross and the liberty of Tipperary, were 
behind, and within a few miles of them, before them 
the Shannon spreading like an inland sea. '5 And 
shall," says O' Sullivan, "the Saxon churls, after all 
our battles, and aUour escapes, shall they here take us 
like foxes they have driven into the bottom of a bag? 
shall our quarters dangle upon these trees as piece-p 
meal food for carrion crows? No> by the assis- 
tance of St. Patrick and the Virgin it shall not be. 
Come, let us turn our good nags into nevoges, and 
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ride on them over the Shannon. Come, boys» oat 
with your skeins> let each man cat his good horse's 
throat, and more's the pily to do it^ and we will 
make coraghs of their skins, and dress a steak to 
satisfy hunger even £rom their flesh." Accordingly 
they set to work, the horses were slaughtered in the 
wood of Dromina that overhangs the ancient abb^ 
of Terryglass and the old fortress of the (^Griffins. 
They made basket boats, and covered them with 
their home hides; and just as the passe comUatus oi 
Tv^i^Tvrji with the sheriffs at their head, were 
riding down the Ormond hills overhanging the 
Shannon, where they expected to find and overwhelm 
the ronaways, O' Sullivan and his troops were afloat 
on the bosom of the Shannon, whidb, as in pily to 
their adventure, spread its waveless bosom to receive 
them, and across they wafted themselves in sight of 
their surprised and disappointed enemies. And now, 
having landed on that moorland district of Galway, 
which in those days was called Tough-Kilnalehem, 
they here rested as long as their horse*flesh lasted, 
and then were forced to press onward toward Clan- 
rickard, where they were attacked by Sir Thomas 
Bourke and Captain Maltby, who at that time hdd 
this portion of Connaught for the queen. 
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The Cathqlic confederates retired to a rocky 
fiistness, protected in the rear by a precipitous ledge 
of a mountain range — ^before them, and in the only 
accessible point of attack, was a narrow defile over- 
hung with wood, and from behind a rock the confe- 
derates could see and defend all approach to their 
position. Maltby, in the meantime, who was a fine, 
tall soldier, but a hot and impetuous character, 
rushed forward into the defile. O'Connor Kerry had 
known him in peaceable times, and at a banquet 
given by the Lord President of Munster to the 
assembled nobility of Munster and Connaught, 
O'Connor had given to this Maltby the right hand 
of fellowship. He, therefore, now cried out — 
" Maltby, my old friend, come not a foot farther, or 
you are a dead man — Captain, I have you covered 
with my good arquebus which never missed its aim. 
I once gave you my hand in friendship — ^that hand 
would be reluctantly raised to send you into eternity. 
Why pursue us? — Why seek our Uves ? Let us pass 
through your country in peace. Give us food and 
rest for a few days, and not a cow or garran of 
yours shall we touch. Come, my ancient friend, 
open the way for us — ^let us pass into 0'Rourke*s 
country." 
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" What," cried the fiery Malthy, " shall it be said 
that L parleyed with traitors. No ! down rebel with 
your tarns, and submit to the queen's clemency.'*^ 

"Clemency," cried O' Sullivan, "oh, ye spirits of 
my people murdered in cold blood at Dunboy, bear 
ye witness to Saxon clemency. Fire, fire ! in memory 
of Dunboy.— Hurra— O'SulHyan, aboo— fire V* The 
well-directed volley was dischai^d, and Maltby, 
struck by a bullet in the forehead, fell dead, many of 
his men being killed or wounded; onwards rushed 
the confederates, they must fight or die, and plunging 
on like desperadoes, they overturned, conquered, and 
dispersed the Connaught men, and effected their 
retreat unmolested into 0*Rourke's country. 

Good reader, I almost fear you are not pleased with 
this piece of ancient story. But pray resume your good 
humour, and come back with me until you see how, 
with all my lingering, I shall extricate myself firom 
Glengari£P, almost as enchantingly detentive as the 
gardens of Armida. 

I spent two days there. It cannot be that this 
time shall be erased from my memory. But as it is 
easier to talk about rocks and waters, to repeat old 
legends and apocryphal stories, than to narrate with 
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effect the engagements and amenities of polished life, 
I shall only say then, that one of these dbys I ispent 
delight^ly on the water, sweeping in a six-oared 
barge around this nonpareil of a bay. E^ery coye, 
indenture, promontory, and point we circumnavigated. 
It was one of the only water parties that ever I en- 
gaged in which begun, eontmued, and ended plea- 
santly — no storm, no sickness, no woman's terror, 
and no man's intoxication; no prevaUing talker to 
tire with his wit, or- tease us with garrulity ; a calm 
day and a beauteous bay; and minds desirous of 
pleasing and being pleased. Such was our water 
party. And now ive glided into a deep fissure be- 
tween impending rocks which rose like walls on either 
side, and whose dark and overhanging forms served 
as a contrast to the green translucent sea water, 
which disclosed many fathoms deep the ocean bed, 
covered with an astonishing varie<y «of marine vege- 
tation, so that really the bottom of this water seems 
to rival its overhanging woods in the mixture and 
mutability of its producticms. And again we left 
these rocky straits, and invaded islands studded 
with holly and arbutus, the secure retreat of the sea 
bird and the heron. And again we passed under an 
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island, a smooth and complete flat^ unbroken by tree 
or shrub, consigned to the herring fisher as the conve- 
nient position for drying his nets. As we thus 
careered along we saw a pleasure-boat under weigh — 
a very pretty vessel, gallant and gay in the full trim 
of her appointments. Scarce was there a breath of 
wind to raise her lagging sail, and slowly indeed it 
made progress, as if instinct with reluctance to leave 
her beauteous roadstead, and launch into the wider 
expanse of Bantry bay. At length, as it just came 
opposite to a wooden point that headed out into the 
bay, we observed that she ceased to work forward, and 
we could distinguish the helmsman preparing to put 
about. " Oh, yes ! you do well to put about," cried 
one of the lively inmates of GlengarifF castle; ''the 
lovely Betsy is not gone from us yet ; back she must 
go to her old moorings ; she has got into the bog, 
and not one fathom farther will she get this day." 
« And what is the bog?" 

<< Oh ! that part of the bay which stretches in a 
strait line across from yonder point — ^thaf s the bog — 
an unlucky place. If a vessel is becalmed in any 
part of the bay it is sure to be there ; her andior 
drags if she anchors there; there is no take of fish 
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M it ; nets are tom^ boats upset, men drowned — it is 
an nnlacky place." 

"And what's the matter with it? Why should 
the shore of that lovely point be unlucky, wooded, 
as it is, almost to the water's edge?" 

" Why, this is what ails it — ^it is the fairies' pass. 
The kii^ of the fairies makes this part of the bay 
Ms high-road when tired of hunting and dancing 
through the hills of Muskerry and Ivelearagh, he 
chooses to change his quarters and go into Bear. 
And often, just at hollantide, when the herrings are 
shoaling into the bay, this little queer king, ydth a 
leather hunting-cap on his head, comes to yonder 
point and, crying ' tally-ho^' he, and thousands upon 
thousands of the tiny green men, riding upon little 
grey horses, are observed dashing across the water as 
if it was firm land, and up they go in the light of the 
moonbeams to Slieve Goul, in a wild, riotous, rushing 
rout. Bad luck to the poor fisher that is out on the 
water that night — ^it is little chance he has for one 
week after that — ^if the whole bay were swarming 
with herrings he knows he has no business to go 
looking after them." 

" One night in this way, Florence O'Donohoe was 

z 
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a fishing, and it's not many years ago. October never 
gave a brighter or more promising hour for a take of 
fish; the herrings cast up a shining from the deep, 
as if they desired to outdazzle the moonbeams. All 
was still and quiet, except here and there you could 
hear betimes the plunging of a porpoise. It was 
Florence's first night to be out, and he had just taken 
a fine cod, and as it was the first-^fruits of his fishing, 
with all due solemnity, he spit into its mouth for 
luck, taking also care to make a sign of the cross on 
the hook FOR GRACE, before he cast it out again. 
Thus all was well and promising, when of a sudden 
he heard the shrill ' tallyho,' that sounded as dear 
as if it came through a silver pipe ; and looking up 
he saw a troop of the little green men, mounted on 
cattle not bi^er than cats, waving their hunting 
caps over their heads, and dashing from the point 
across the water, cantering away over the sea, as if 
it had been a curragh or a hill side. Florence drew 
in all his hooks, he pulled up all his nets, and patting 
back to land, he went home sorrowful enough to his 
cabin. And what was worse than all, he dare not 
give his soul the satisfaction of casting one hearty 
curse after the green king of the good people, as he 
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fode in. bis riot up the side of Slieye Goul. There- 
toref let no one yenture, while the fishennen are out 
in Olengariff. bay, to. cry ^ tallybo/ for the' moment 
that dangerous word is uttered^ eyery man puts 
about^ and giyes up fishing." 

As we passed a coye into which there was an en* 
trance from the sea by a narrow strait, Mr. W. said, 
" You may talk of your sports, htmting, and shoot- 
ing, and of your coming home in the eyening with 
your bag full of grouse or partridge ; but commend 
me to the sporting I had here one day, when we had 
game worthy of Gargantua, and a day's sport that the 
king of Brobdignag would not haye despised. Just 
after breakfast one morning not many years ago, one 
of my people came running up to me in breathless 
haste, *0, sir, come down to us; bring all your 
guns, powder, and ball ; a whole herd of whales are 
in the bay, and one of them is already aground.' 
Accordingly I went down with all my guns and am- 
munition ; and certainly found a whale of the bottle- 
nose species aground, or rather entrapped in the 
narrow pass at the mouth of this cove. We fired 
until we despatched him, and then with ropes and 
boat-hooks drew him to shore. He was succeeded by 
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another, (for tibey all seemed to follow the lead^,) 
which was despatched in the same way; and thus 
thirty-three of them were secured : and many a 
ponnd the poor fellows of the neighbourhood made 
by the oil, &c. which was obtained by this day's 
shooting.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 

KILLARNEY. 

Exeanim to AdrlgoD— Description of fleenery— Hungry Mountain— Bed of 
Cataract— Dumb Cbuid^-DlBappearance of Frote8tanti-.]far7 Blak»- 
Bo«i M*Owen— Old Hospitality— Salmon caught and boUed in the same 
Kitebe;^— Bad Conaequflieef of a poor Man marrying a proud Lady— De- 
paxture from Oiengariff^Asoent of Eik Mountain— Alpine Scenery— 
Numerous Lakes— Noble Views— Risks run in Passage of the Mountidn— 
A Lake tamed Into a Vatof Beer-A Priesfii power and Self-denial— 
Arrival in Kerry— Contrast between corporate and private Property- 
Good and bad Roads— Kenmar^-New Boad to KUlamey^Magniiioent 
View»— Favourable State of the AtnKMphere— Cheap way of seeing KiU 
lamey— Arrival tfaer^-A Day well employed. 

On the following day my kind entertainers took an 
excursion towards the fall of Achigoll, or Hungry 
Mountain. We passed between the searshore and 
' the Sugar-loaf mountain, along a new road made to 
Bearhayen, on the M'Adamized plan ; and nothing 
could be finer than the road, or grander than the 
outline of the mountain scenery — ^to the left, the broad 
expanse of Bantry Bay, — ^to the right, the mountains. 
We had no longer in view the woods of Glengariff ; 
no improvement, no cultivation. At length we came 
to where the continuous line of hills was interrupted. 
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and room left for an open valley through which a 
stream descended and joined the sea. A pretty 
bridge, a sort of a Tillage^ a diurch, and close to the 
sea-shore a comfortable parsonage house, and straight 
before us Hungry Mountain, with the bed of the 
waterfall, like a dark deep chasm, indented down its 
side. But the weather had already set in with pecu* 
liar dryness, and there was not a rill of water where 
in winter is a fearful cataract. 

" Did you ever see a dumb church ?" said one of 
my companions. 

" And pray what is a dumb church V* 

" Why it is a church lately built and consecrated; 
but which has now no service in it, and is let to go 
to neglect and ruin.'' 

^^ And how long is this church built, for it, at this 
distance, from its position, colour, and elevation^ 
appears to be quite a modem structore V* 

*' It is not more than ten or twelve years erected; 
the present primate consecrated it," 
. " Come, let us take a walk to see this first specimen 
that has come under my observationof adumb diurch.'' 

Accordingly, the greater number of the party pro* 
ceeded to take a view of the- church. As we «p* 
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proaclied it« the desolation became more aad more 
conspicaons; the windows all broken^ sashes destroyed^ 
shutters torn off their hinges, roof all stripped. 

Yon might have supposed that the French when 
they came into Bantry bay thirty years ago, had 
landed here and made this their bironac for the 
night, and left it in the morning, a specimen of what 
ruthless invaders could perpetrate: but it was no 
such thing ; this place of worship was not thought of 
until twenty years after the French, by God's provi- 
dence, were driven ft>om our shores. Its ruin, then, 
was quite a native work ; and there it stood a monu- 
ment of desertion by Protestants, and of demolition 
by Romanists. We climbed in by one of the windows, 
a goat could have got in, and did get in, the same 
way ; — ^and what desolation ! — ^the pews torn to 
pieces, the floor ripped up, and nothing remaining 
entire but the pulpit, it seemed left in mockery of the 
ruin it overhangs. Into it I ascended, and was 
moved to address Him who heareth prayer, that he 
m%ht put it into the hearts of those having authority 
to restore this desecrated structure, to repair the 
place where once his honour dwelt; and that in future 
times the truth of the Gospel and unsearchable riches 
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of Christ should he preached with power and con- 
Tertiiig influencey from this now deserted pulpit.* 
When we reached the entrance door of this degraded 
temple, it appeared that, for some years at least, no 
entrance had been made by this way; for long stalac- 
tites were hanging down from the door-way, formed 
by the slow combination of water with the lime of the 
damp wall ; and there they hung like long white 
fingers, forbidding the door to open on its rusty 
hinges. Whatever was the cause of all this, my wish 
was that I could hare the use of Aladdin's lamp, and 
by giving it a good scrubbing, induce the slave of 
the lamp to lift up that dumb church, and exhibit it 
for half an hour to the Lord Primate of Ireland. 

But this is not explaining the matter ; whence all 
this ? what made the church dumb ? where the 
parson ? where the church-wardens, and the Protes- 
tant parishioners 1 Good Mr. Reader^ not so fast, it 
is easier io exhibit effects than to explain causes. I 
was but a stranger. I could only obtain hearsays, 
and perhaps prejudiced accounts. The parsonage , 
house I saw about a mile off; it looked at that dis-» 

• There is now a good church, a good minister, and a good 
congregation. 188ft. 
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tance aiug and comfortable; a nice green lawn; 
many trees; prettily, nay, beautifoUy situated on the 
shore of the sea» aad surrounded by the sublime and 
Turions mountains. I heard stories, perhaps not 
true, how the greater part <^ the Protestants had 
turned Catholics ; how even the derk of the parish 
had shown the example, and in order to procure his 
salary, had actually torn up the pews of the church 
and sold the timber. I heard how, some years ago, 
perhaps a hundred, a clergyman, on being asked, 
whether in his ministration he had been successful in 
inducing the natiyes of his parish to renounce their 
Bomish superstition ! laughed outright, " What, 
convert the Papists ! No, no I On the contrary, 
all the Protestants somehow or other are turning 
Papists." 

This certainly would be so unlucky a confession 
from any Protestant minister, that I hope it never 
took place. But this is quite certain, that many 
Protestants in this district have within this half- 
century joined the Church of Borne ; and the loyal 
and high-spirited yeomanry, that the piety and 
patriotism of the Boyles, &c. &c. had planted in 
these districts, has, under the neglect of careless 
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panons, and the diseonntenanoe of greedy landlords, 
in a great measure merged into the mass of the 
Romish popuktion. Not fiir from the drarch was a 
little hut, with a potato-garden attached to it» smr- 
ronnded hj a stone wall, in which a woman was 
digging with all the muscular energy of a man, with 
an old hat on her head, without stockings, coarse 
clouted shoes, and a simple woollen gown, and short 
petticoat of the same texture. She exhibited one of 
the most succinct and robust figures I ever saw in 
the costume of a woman. As she was the only 
person to be seen in the vicinity of the deserted 
church, I called her from her work, which she 
seemed to leave reluctantly, and asked, *' What was 
the cause of that house of worship being in such a 
state?" 

" Why then, in troth, sir, though it is now no 
longer the place I desire to go to, yet it is a shame, 
and grief to me often as I look out of mycabin door 
to see it in that state." 

" Why, what do you mean, my good woman, by 
saying that you go no longer to sudi a place ? did 
you ever go to church ?" 

*< Why, not all out to that place; but all my kiff 
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and kin were Protestants ; but I go, as all about go^ 
jto mass/' 

** Aby my dear good woman ! how could you^ if 
reared in the Protestant faith, condescend to degrade 
your understanding by giving up its reasonable 
service for the system you have adopted V* 

'^Why, it is easy for you gentlemen, as you are, 
to talk-— but look at me, a desolate widow, without 
-one on the living earth to protect me, or give me 
a meal's meat — ^look at that poor cabin — look at 
this little garden — I have robbed it from the rock- 
it was I that picked up all the stones out of it, and 
built these walls; it was I carried earth to it on 
my back; it was I dug it; it was I carried on my 
dripping head, weeds out of yonder sea to manure it; 
and here I am a lone desolate crathur, not a living 
soul to lift his hand in my favour, and take my part* 
How could I continue a Protestant ? I never knew 
ihe difference between the two persuasions — all about 
me tould me that the ould ancient faith was the 
safe and secure church, built up as that rock— 
a church no more to be moved than the mountain 
before us, and what better could I do than take 
ihe safe side for this world and the next ? Obi 
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if I had» when my poor husband died, and God 
rest his soul — i£ I had remained a Protestant, 
not a herring would I have got to make kitchai 
for my pratie, nor a lock of wool from a Christian 
to make this camlet to cover my poor hack.'* 

The woman spoke with a feeling, and an agitated 
anxiety to excuse herself^ which convinced me 
that she was not quite satisfied in her mind that 
she was right. I asked whether she could read ? She 
said she could. 

** Do you ever read the Testament of our Lord 
Jesus?" 

<' That I do," said she, " and I am proud te 
own it to you, but would not like to confess it 
to another." My companions had all deserted 
me, and were beckoning me to follow, yet still, I 
lingered beside poor Mary Blake, and before I parted, 
I directed her to passages in her Bible, exhibiting 
the need of one only, and all-sufficient Saviour, 
**the way, the truth, and the life,"— only able 
to save — only competent to mediate — only sufficient 
to intercede— «s man, touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities — ^as God, capable of hearing prayer; 
why fly to another 7 — ^why let go holding to this 
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head^ to trost to living priests or dead saints? 
I spoke with all my soul, and with all mj strength. 
Oh> that I had spoken as forcibly as I felt, when 
seeking thus to turn a sinner from the error of 
her ways. There was a tear in the woman's eye 
as I departed, which couTinced me, and yet I might 
be much mistaken, that though Mary Blake will 
continue all her life to go to mass, that Hying, 
idle will continue to read the Gospel, and dying, 
she will rest alone on the all-sufficient merits of 
her crucified Bedeemer. 

In this neighbourhood was the mansion of Ross 
M^Owen, and the • place where it was situated was 
pointed to me, where dwelt one of the principal 
branches of the O'Sullivans of Cork, the two elder 
branches, those of M 'GilUcuddy and M 'lineen Duff, 
being established in Kerry, and the lineal descend* 
ants of the (ySuUivan Bear being long settled and 
ennobled in Spain, where with the O'Donohues, 
CDonnells, and O'Higgins, they have cast some 
fresh blood, and some portion of Irish activity into 
the stagnant veins of the Castilian nobility. Of 
MurtoughCSullivan's establishment atBossM ^Owen, 
I have received the following curious and characte- 
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ristic acoomity from a Taibable and vaierable colons*; 
pondent :— 

** More than fifty years have elapsed sinee I first 
visited Bearhaven, and among other ezcmaions, 
in company with a friend, walked to a place called 
Boss M'Owen, where was an old man»on-honse 
on the south-side of Hmigry-hill, and at a small 
distance from the bay. This dwelling, though it 
might savour somewhat of the bleak and dreary 
from without, yet presented nothing of .cold or 
dismal within: on the contrary, hospitality of the 
wannest kind was the order of every day, let who 
will be the comer or the visitant. There was a 
copse near it, the remains of a considerable oak- 
wood, that the hospitable expenses of O'SuUivan's 
tabl^ contributed to reduce to a very limited size — 
we had come to it for the purpose of shoetiiig 
^trood-cocks, and were soon joined by O' Sullivan's 
son, who carried a gun, but had no ammunition, 
with which, however, we supplied him. After 
oontinoing our sport for some time, a i^essage 
arrived from the old gentleman, desiring the ftvour 
of our company at his house, an invitation which 
I would most gladly have declined, did civility 
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permit it, conceiving fixim the * Mount Dismal' 
appearance of the outside^ that all witliin was cor- 
respondent^ but I was agreeably disappointed. 
Murtough 0*Sullivan's person and countenance were 
prepossessing^ his manners and conversation those of 
a well-bred gentleman, whose youth had been passed 
in polite society, and who, * mores hominum "multo* 
rum tndit et urbesJ It was evident that the rays 
of fortune which shone upon his youth, had been 
withdrawn in his old age, and that the style of 
his entertainment was at variance with his wishes. 
But he made no complaint of his altered state; 
offered no apologies for the plainness of his fare, 
and was as cheerftd as if he had entertained with 
claret and venison. We remained longer than might 
seem prudent, considering that it was a winter's 
night, and that we had some miles to return over 
rock and bog, for, as to road, that was an accom^ 
modation then wholly unknown; but we were fur- 
nished with a sober guide, and two excellent ponies, 
as expert at climbing rocks as goats, and the only 
risk we ran was a chance slide into a bog-hole. 
This being a matter of common occurrence, was only 
a thing to be laughed at; and though the night 
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was darky I thiiik I occasioned but one c^por- 
tnnity for mirth daring the entire ride. Mj 
companion was not so fortunate. 

''One circumstance concerning the old house of 
Ross M'Owen I must not omit, as it is curious. 
It was not uncommon formerly to have water ad- 
mitted into the kitchen, by means of an aparture 
in the wall, through which it was introduced by 
a wooden pipe, and let out again at another opening 
underneath. In this old house it was managed 
otherwise, a large stream being admitted near one 
of the angles, which flowing close to the wall, 
discharged itself at the opposite side; at the point 
of admission a strong iron grating was fixed, allowii:^ 
passage to nothing but water, of which, a certain 
quantity was permitted to enter, the overflow during 
the rains being carried ofif by an external channel. 
It will be naturally asked, for what culinary purpose 
could such a stream be required ? The answer, 
if not obvious, is very satisfactory, as a ready 
way, not only of supplying the cook with means 
of washing fish, whidi constituted a great part of 
the daily food, but also of catching it. Salmon and 
sea-trout abound in Bantry bay, and in their proper 
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seasons^ seek every stream of fresh water^ in which 
to deposit their spawn — ^that thej will ascend even 
smaller streams than that of Boss M'Owen I 
know from actual experience; and the proximity of 
this stream to the hay^ renders the fact extremely 
probable, that salmon and sea-trout were frequently 
taken as weU as dressed in O'Sulhvan's kitchen. A 
salmon, which made part of our dinner, we wei« 
assured, was so caught in the kitchen not three hours 
before." 

A respectable old gentleman who lived near AdrigoU 
for many years, relates many curious anecdotes of 
the awkward mixture of pride and pauperism, still 
operating amongst the fallen classes of the royal race 
of O'Sullivan. When the formation of roads became 
an object of public exertion in that quarter, he hap- 
pened to pass by a small party of labourers just at 
their dinner hour — all were sitting sociably together, 
consuming their humble but warm meal, which their 
wives and families had brought — ^but one was sitting 
apart and alone disconsolate on a rock. 

" How comes it, my honest fellow, that you are 
not as well provided as your neighbours, have you no 
wife to bring you your dinner V* 

2 A 
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"Troth then, it is I that have a vnfe, and that's 
the case as why my dinner is not after coming/' 

" Oh, poor woman! I suppose she is lying in, or 
she is sick?" 

" Arra mosha not at all, your honour; troth she 
is neither sick^ noir sore, nor sorry — I'll he hound, 
master, she is as hig and as brave a body, as any 
man's wife from Bear to Bantry ; but Fll tell you, 
master, what's the matter — she's a lady." 

"A lady — why, what do you mean by a lady?" 

"Arra now don't you know — sure she's of the 
thick blood, she comes of the O'Sullivans." 

"Well, hut lady as she is, the O'Sullivans must 
eat — she's not above dining — she has mouth and 
teeth like other people." 

*' Oh! then it is she that has — ate — och, then let 
Biddy O' Sullivan alone for that, a better man than 
ever I was, she would ate out of house and home; 
and then, sir, she would break the bank in drinking 
tay» But though, sir, she will ate dinner with me^ 
aye and after me — ^she is not the one to bring it to 
a poor body that's after working all the day — that 
would be bringing down her quality stomach too 
much, your honour — ^by this pipe I hould in my fist, 
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she would as soon carry Sugar Loaf on her head^ or 
Hungry Hill in her hand^ as hring me (and I have 
been a good man to her) my dinner/' 
" This is a strange story, friend." 
''Strange is it? — ^why it*s as true as you are 
there." 

" Well, but if she don't work or go abroad, she 
is surely a good wife at home — she knits your stock- 
ings, she mends, she makes for you." 

" Och, the sorrow one stitch — ^knit my stockings, 
wash, mend, make, for me! — ^May I never sit under 
Father Mahony's knee, or ever see mass, if one hole 
in my stockings she ever darned, or even one needle- 
full of thread did she ever fill in mending or making 
for me." 

" It would appear then, that you have a heavy 
bargain of this lady-wife of yours.'* 

''Why, what signifies complaining, sure she's 
mine, and it's the will of God, and that's enough. 
But harkee, your honour, (and here the poor fellow 
lowered his voice to a whisper, and inclined his head 
towards my ear, lest any of the royal O'SuUivans 
should overhear,) by the powers, if it were to be 
done over again, I'd sooner go on board a man-of- 
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war, and live under a cat-o'-nine-tails^ than be mar- 
ried to a LADY.** 

I assure you, my good reader, I made a va]iant 
attempt to get out of Glengariff — I was desiroas, in 
order to avoid a distance of forty miles by Macroom 
and Mill-street, to get over the momitain chain that 
divides Cork firom Kerry — ^and over which there is a 
pass not very practicable for horsemen: but for a 
wheel-carriage, there were twenty opinions for and 
against its feasibility. 

" Come," says my hospitable entertainer at Glen- 
gariff castle, " never fear your gig, I will send a gang 
of men that shall help to push it up the mountain, 
and when it gets to the top, what with ropes and 
handspikes they can let it down into Kerry.** 

Accordingly I accepted of his offer, and set out on 
the first of April to pass over the mountains. Some, 
as I set out, seemed to look as if I were about to 
make an April fool of myself : but out I set, accom- 
panied by my escort of men, and by two dear Mends, 
who determined not to desert me until I was depo- 
sited in the kingdom of Kerry. I would run the risk 
of wrecking the best gig that ever rolled, to see the 
interior of this sublime mountain scene. 
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So taking leave, reluctantly enough, of Glengariff, 
out I set with my escort, and commenced the ascent 
of the mountain chain, and we had not proceeded 
far along the road, or rather horse-path, until the 
necessity of precaution, and of abundant help of men 
became evident. Here a broken bridge, over whose 
ruins my fragile vehicle was to be lifted — there a 
quagmire across the road, over which my poor mare 
was obliged to jump upon stepping-stones: indeed 
the poor experienced animal, who had drawn me many 
a thousand miles, and who, if she could hold a pen 
with her hoof, might be able to write as good a tour 
a& her master — she, as passing over these uncouth 
places, with her ears thrown back, and a very hesita- 
ting sort of countenance, now and then looked me 
fill! in the face, and all as one as said. Master, where 
^e you bringing me, fool as you are, risking a good 
gig, and better mare, in such a dangerous enterprize; 
and, indeed, at this very instant, the foreboding looks 
of my worthy Mend and long tried companion, 
seemed realized; for, just as we were attempting to 
pass what was once designed to be a bridge, the poor 
animal's foot forced its way through an orifice in the 
arch, and if the poor creature had not been cool and 
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steady, her broken 1^ would have been the punish- 
ment of my rashness; as it was, her torn knee will 
long remind me of the £sk mountain* Were it not 
for these risks and difficulties, the scenery that now 
surrounded ns was of a very grand character: the 
glen, the lakes, the continuous chain of barrier momi* 
tains, extending as far as the eye could reach, out 
into the Atlantic. On the top of this lofty chaJn 
ran the boundary between Cork and Kerry. It was 
a day befitting the season, a fine but characteristic 
April hour — ^the atmosphere perfectly clear — ^the sUn 
now brilliant, now obscured. Here a deep valley 
laughing in the sunshine, and reflecting from its 
central lake, the forms of its surrounding mountains, 
and all the colours and faces of its overhanging pre- 
cipices; farther off, towards the west, you might see 
a hail-storm gather on the head of a mountain peak« 
and the morning sun engendering the half-formed 
arch of the rainbow, on the skirts of the approach- 
ing shower; which, however, took a direction along 
the hills towards the south, and left us to enjoy the 
clearness of our prospect, and the glad company of 
the morning's brightness. 

In these mountains, it is said, there is a lake for 
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every day in the year. High or low, or deep in the 
recesses of the valley, or sparkling on the hill side, 
the higher you ascend the more you see them ; and 
the varieties of their forms, positions, and accompa-^ 
niments give a wonderful interest to this, otherwise 
toilsome^ march into Kerry. If I were a young man, 
and had health and time, how I should like to ramble 
from valley to valley, and from lake to lake, filling 
my mind with the magnificent picture this Alpine 
territory presented, and my soul with the higher and 
more adoring conceptions of the Almighty God, 
"who, by his strength, setteth fast these mountains/* 
To the left of our road, as we wound up the long 
i^cent^ of hill rising over hill, I was shown a lake, 
one of the loveliest we had yet seen — ^perfectly cir- 
cular, it lay in the bosom of a chain of peaked and 
precipitous hills — ^it reposed within the circle of 
their protecting arms, and sparkled like a looking- 
glass in the sun. " Once upon a time," said one of 
the men who formed my escort from Glengariff, 
" that lake there beyond was full of as good beer as 
ever was brewed in Cork town. In good old Catholic 
times long ago, ere Protestants, saring your presence, 
eame into our land, Denis O'Donohoe lived in a 
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valley in these mountains, and he was a great Mend 
to the goodpeopUy and their king and qneen used to 
come and dance under the moonshine, in the meadow 
which lay hefore Denis's house ; and one evening as 
Denis was a driving home half a dozen of goats 
that had gone astray across the hills, he met the 
king of the good people sitting on a mnsheroon that 
grew large and round under the shelter of the high 
rock that rises to the north side of the meadow. 

" * Denis/ says the wee bit of a king, 'have you 
any thing at home to give me to drink, for I am as 
dry as a whistle, after dancing my round about that 
ring yonder/ 

'^ ' Och, then,' says Denis, ' what could a poor 
creature, the likes of me, give your honour and glory, 
but a drop of goafs milk ; as for water, I suppose 
as why you know where to get it yoiurself/ 

** ' Ah, then, it's little I value your goat's milk,' 
said the fairy; 'have you no beer, Denis?* 

** * Beer, a cushla machree, where would the Hkes 
of me get beer in this place?' (by the )>y, your 
honour, poiteen was not invented in them days.) 
' No, but king honey, as I ought and should please 
you, and all your good people^ if you will just be 
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gfter putting up for the night with a drop of goat's 
vaBi, why, at break of day to-morrow I will slip 
over to Bantry and get you a quart of as good beer as 
Felix O* Sullivan has in his whole cellar; and, though 
it be fifteen nules off, I will be back before night/ 

** * Why then now, Denis,* says the king, you are 
nothing else but a good-natured fellow ; and if s a 
thousand pities that you and yours should have 
nothing better to drink than goat's whey, to wash 
down your pratie. Come along with me, Denis, and 
I will, provided you promise, upon your oath, not to 
tell the priest, put you in the way of never drinking 
worse than the best of beer, all the days of your life, 
and all your kiff and kin to boot.' 

** Now, your honour, there was not a man in all 
the barony of Bear that loved strong beer better 
than Denis, and it was a great while to Easther, 
when he must needs confess to Father Florence ; so 
he thanked the fairy very civilly, and said he was at 
his sarvice to command. So the little man desiring 
Urn to leave his goats there, and to follow him, off 
they set in the moonshine over rock and glen, until 
they came to a hill side, where grew very large heath, 
the biggest you ever saw. " Now, Denis," says the 
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king, "pull your arm ftdl of these plants; it's long^ 
and many a day since mortal man pulled a lurndfiil 
before ; not since the days of the Danes, who were 
as wise as they were wicked, has the son of a mother 
made use of this plant. Come away with me and I 
will show you what it was made the Danes stout and 
strong, when they carried away poor Irishmen's 
daughters, and cut off the young men's noses."* 

So off they set, and came to yonder pretty lake ; 
" Take now, Denis, a wisp of that plant you have 
in your hand, and whisk it well in the water of this 
lake, and wait a bit, and you will see what will 
happen." So Denis did as he was bid, and after 
waiting and chatting a while with the fairy, he was 
bid to go, and in the palm of his hand to take a 
sup of the water. So down he went, and lifting what 
he could take up in the holbw of his fist, he cried, 

* The Danes after their conquest of Ireland imposed a heavy 
tribute on the Irish ; every master of a family was obliged to 
pay in an ounce of gold yearly, and if through misfortune or 
poverty he was unable to furnish his contribution, he was pu- 
nished with the loss of his nose. This tribute was therefore 
called the Nose Rent. Can it in this way be accounted for, 
that the Milesian Irish are a short-nosed race ; you seldom see 
an aquiline or long nose with the real breed. 
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oat ** by the powers of pewter, please your honour 
and glory, it's the best beer that ever was brewed; 
if s as strong as malt can make it. Och then, isn't 
it the greatest pity in the world, I have not the 
piggin to bring home a drop to Judy and the childer." 
So Denisj ailer sipping and supping until he waa 
tired, and a little tipsy, turned about to look for the 
fairy, and he was no where, he had yanished. And 
sure you may be, that Denis took good care in going 
home to mark the way to his new beer cellar ; and 
you may also take for sartain, that from that day 
forth, Denis and all belonging to him were not slow 
in resorting to the lake ; and Denis was too good- 
natured a fellow not to tell it to the neighbours: why 
shouldn't he ? All the men in Bear and Bantry 
oould not drink it dry ; and may be it was Denis anii 
all his friends that did not get strong and fat, and 
his wife Jud/s face became as round as a griddle ; 
but the worst of all was, that the liquor turned their 
heads, and they all took to fighting. There was not 
a fair or patron in all the west country, even down to 
Castletown, that they did not kick up a scrimmage 
or a row in. Now Father Florence Barret, the priest, 
saw there was something not right a going on ; and 
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so> when confession time came romid^ he took care 
to send for Denis 0*Donohoe and Judy his wife, and 
all the neighhours, and his raverence was too cute a 
man not to squeeze and draw out from the ]K>or 
people a confession of all ; and then it was that the 
good Father said, "Oh Denis! Denis! how could 
you he thus after daling with the powers of dark- 
ness ? How could you consent to drink the devil's 
broth ? Never, no never, Denis, will you get abso- 
lution for daling with devils, or fairies, which are 
with me all as bad, until you come with and show 
me where it is you get this antichristian liquor." 
So, sorely against his will, Denis was forced to guide 
his raverence to the beloved lough; and, would you 
beheve it, such was the vartue of this man of Gk>d, 
such his abstinence from all things carnal, that, 
though he loved a glass of good liquor as much as 
any man, and could take it cheerfully when it was 
daeent so to do, not one drop of the enchanted stuff, 
for so he called it, would he let between his lips; no, 
but flinging a Gk)spel* into the lake, and repeating 

* A Gospel means, among the lower classes, a verse of St 
John's Gospel written on a slip of paper ; it is used as an amulet 
against enchantment, disease, and bad luck, and is hung round 
children*s necks. 
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the proper Latin prayer^ and making the sign of the 
cross at the east and west^ and north and south side 
of the lake, in the turning of a hand, the liquor 
ceased to be malt, and came back to be as clear and 
as cold and as nathral water as ever." 

With the recital of this wild story, and others of a 
similar cast, we were entertained until we attained 
the crest of the ridge that diyides the counties, and 
here taking the mare from the gig, and Hghtening it 
of all my luggage, the six men, by the help of ropes, 
let my vehicle shde down into the palatinate of 
Kerry. I had said that the two friends, who had 
accompanied me from Bantry, attended me to the 
bounds of their county : here we were to part, and I 
am sure that it was a painful moment. These excel- 
lent, amiable, and highly gifted men, stood on the 
borders of the county I was leaving, perhaps never to 
return to it, as representatives of the kindness, favour, 
and friendship which I met in a long journey up and 
down, and from north to south of its wide extent : 
and here, in this trivial tour, while I presume to 
declare my deep sense of the hospitality and affection 
which, as an utter stranger, I received, I cannot help 
expressing a wish, that all Ireland may be blessed 
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with as pious, pains-taking, and efficient a body of 
Protestant clergy as the west of the county of Cork 
enjoys. 

After proceeding for about two miles down the 
Kerry side of the mountains, I haying no farther 
occasion for my escort, dismissed the men, ftdl of 
thanks for a few shillings divided amongst them. 
The features of the Kerry side of this mountain dis- 
trict are not so interesting as those on the southern 
side. After descending gradually for some miles, 
the road gets better, but still very rough and dan- 
gerous, and you come to the banks of a river dividing 
the estates of the Marquis of Lansdowne, and of 
Trinity College. An immense district in this quarter 
was granted to Sir William Petty, the ancestor of 
the present Marquis, on condition that he should 
plant it with Protestants, and expel the tones. I 
believe Sir William was wise as well as true enough 
to his undertaking, to do his best in peopling this 
district with Protestants. I understand that upwards 
of one thousand were planted here ; but where are 
they now? where Sir William's poHtics are gone. 
It is a curious circumstance, how whiggism has 
changed its spirit. Formerly a whig was all repulsive 
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of Popery ; nothing could be more opposed^ or more 
mcongnious. But to a modem whig, the Romish 
reHgion is quite a beautiM and harmless system; 
and the once fearful monster is considered now so 
tamed as to lose its rabid propensities, or so old as to 
have lost all its cutting teeth, and, therefore, it is 
quite safe and right to make a pet of it. But what 
has a tourist to do with pohtics ? To return to Lord 
Lansdowne's estate on one side of the river, and 
that of Trinity College on the other, I observed as I 
drove slowly along, that his lordship's lands were 
much better cultivated; the farms better stocked; 
the cabins fewer; more grass land; what houses 
appeared were of a better description than on the 
Collegiate lands, and on alighting to walk up a hill, 
I entered into chat with a poor sickly-looking fellow, 
who was going towards Nedeen. There is no coun- 
tryman in Ireland so easy, or I would say so polished 
in his address and manners as a Kerryman. I was 
really surprised as I passed through the country, to 
receive 'answers and procure directions fraught with 
civility and inteUigence, superior much to what I 
have met elsewhere. "With the man in question I 
had a good deal pf conversation, as he was going my 
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road. " Are you, my good friend, a tenant of Lord 
Lansdowne ?" 

''Ah, no sir, and more is my loss. No sir, if 
it were my luck to be under the great marquis, I 
would not be the poor naked sinking crathur that I 
am. His lordship allows his tenants to live and thrive 
— ^he permits no middlemen to set and re-set, over 
and over again, his estate — ^he allows no Jack of 
a Squireen to be riding in top-boots over the country, 
drinking and carousing on the profits of the ground, 
while the poor racked tenant is forced, with all his 
labour, often to go barefooted, and often to live and 
work on a meal of dry potatoes. No sir, look across 
the river there — ^look yonder at that snug farmer's 
house — ^there the man's forefathers lived, and there 
he himself and his seed after, will live and do well, 
paying a moderate rent, and there's no fear at all 
of their being disturbed." 

"Well, but, my friend, on your side of the river, 
is it not the same? to be sure I see not so much com- 
fort, I see many, very many poor cabins." 

" Oh, sir, how could it be otherwise ? There are 
twenty landlords between the college and the man 
who tills the groimd — the land is let, re-let, and 
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sub-let — ^it is halyed and quartered, divided and sub- 
divided, until the whole place will become a place of 
poverty, and potato gardens. I have four acres 
of land, how can I live imd rear my children, and 
pay thirty shillings an acre off that? and I am 
subject to have my pig, or the bed from under me 
canted by one, two, three, four — och, I do not 
know how many landlords — and now I am going 
to Nedeen, to get some physic from the 'poticary, 
for the dry potatoes, master, agree but poorly 
with my stomach in the spring of the year. Och, 
then it's I that wishes that the great college, that 
does be making men so lamed and so wise, would 
send down some of those lamed people here, just 
to be after making their own poor tenants a little 
happier, and a Uttle easier." 

I left this poor man uttering, what I fear are 
unavailing regrets, and proceeded to the town of 
Nedeen, when I left the worst, and proceeded to- 
wards Eillamey, on the best road in Ireland; so 
that it was my fortune on the same day, to pass 
along the worst and the best road in the world. 
The river Kenmare, which I crossed before I entered 
Nedeen, is the head-water of the estuary that runs up 

2b 
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thirty miles from the Atlantic, and how I wished 
that time allowed me to journey along its shores, 
and view all the subjects of interest, as to scenery 
and antiquities which abound here, and in the barony 
of Iveragh, but it was my business to proceed straight 
to KiUamey. 

The new road I have just spoken of, winds Inroad 
and smooth through the magnificent hills, that divide 
Kenmare river from the lakes; the whole way is 
grand, before you the Reeks of M'Gillicuddy, to the 
right, the massive mountain of Mangerton. Hie 
state of the atmosphere had quite changed since 
I left the Esk mountains; the morning which had 
been sometimes sunny, and again showery, had 
settled into a cold clear steady evening; a cumulo 
stratum of cloud covered the whole sky, and, like 
a curtain, a little let down, it enveloped the tops 
of Mangerton, and the Reeks at a straight and regular 
defined elevation; thus you could perceive that these 
hills were of immense height, but were left to guess 
how high their tops reached, and as they now ap- 
peared, they put you in mind of the massive 
Egyptian columns supporting the flat roofed temples 
of Thebes or Tentyra. Below the stratum of clouds. 
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the atmosphere uras very clear^ and all the gorges and 
vhasms and sweepmg mdentures of the mountains, 
were as distinct as possible: and thus, if yon could 
be content to take the Eeeks with their night-eaps on, 
yoa had an opportunity to enjoy in ^11 perfection, all 
the beauties of their lower regions. In this way, 
turning my body on this side and then on that side of 
my gig, in order to catch a view of the ever-varying 
scene through which I was passing; at length, at 
a turn of the road, I came full upon the Upper Lake 
of Killamey; and my good reader, I beg here to be 
excused frbm giving a description of what has been 
described in tours, travels, and guides, a thousand 
times over. If you are a rich reader, questionless 
you have spent some of your superfluous ca^h in 
seeing all this magnificent picture with your own 
eyes; if you are poor, you have nothing better to do 
than send to a circulating library for Weld's Travels, 
or any other writer on Killamey that you fancy. 
One secret I will be good-natured enough to make 
you master of. I am told it is very expensive, very 
troublesome, and sometimes attended with infinite 
discomfort, taking a boat on those lakes — now, I 
verily believe, that, if on horseback, or in a jatmting- 
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c^» or gig, you take an excursion from Killamey 
town for ten miles along this new road toward Ken- 
mare, which I travelled — ^you will see Upper, Middle, 
and Lower lake, more to your satisfaction than if you 
went into a boat. I remained but one day in Kil- 
lamey — ^business, not pleasure, brought me. To be 
sure, when business was done, I was not such a dull 
dolt as not to make the most of my time, and see 
Mucruss and Turk mountain, and Mangerton, and 
the Devil's Punch Bowl. In a word, Mr. Reader, 
even suppose you were at the lakes — even suppose 
you are young and active, and made the most of your 
time, yet I am bold to say, that I saw as much in 
four hours as you could, or ever will do in the same 
space of time. 
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Extract from a MS. History of the County of Kerry, in 
the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, 

Daniel O' Sullivan More, who was married to Ellen 
Brown, enjoyed his estate hut for a short time, for he 
joined Daniel McCarthy, Terence O'Brien, and his two 
uncles, in opposition to Cromwell. The first action, as 
far as I can learn, that he was engaged in, was at 
Drmncasseragh, where they were defeated, and where 
all hehaved themselves courageously, and where one of 
the colonels acted such a hrave part ttiat his deeds were 
versified by a Kerry poet, in which he argues the 
equality of his hero with Owen Roe O'Neil, whose fame 
was exalted by a Northern poet. In this poetic contest 
the northern rhymer says that O'Neil was the hand and 
thumb of Ireland. The Kerry poet asserts that the land 
should be divided between the two champions, so equal 
was their merit. The next action was at Knocanoss, 
where the Irish, after a most resolute contest, were de- 
feated ; after which there were several treaties for peace 
set on foot, which came to no issue, and consequently 
Knocnaclassi, by mutual consent, was fixed for the field 
of battle, and though a circumstance that happened the 
night before the engagement is not altogether pertinent 
to the purpose of this story, yet I shall set it forth. 

The Earl of Inchiquin, who was general of Crom- 
well's army, hearing of a wizard, or man inspired by 
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prophecy, being in the neighbourhood, sent for him, and 
desired to have his opinion as to who would gain the vio- 
tory on the followii^ day. On this occasion the gifted 
man was much daunted, which the earl observing, d^ired 
him freely to express his thoughts, and that whatever he 
should declare, he should not be in the least molested. 
On which the man pronounced that the Irish would 
maintain the field with credit, but that the English 
would be totally defeated. Whereupon the earl answered 
that he was right, for that he was an Irishman, an 
0*Brien, and, therefore, a Milesian; but that Count 
Taafe, the commander of the Irish, was an Englishman 
by extraction. The event was as the earl had interpreted ;. 
for Taafe, with his army, after a desperate stn:^;gle, wasi 
totally defeated. Soon after which battle, the aforesaid 
Daniel McCarthy, Terence 0*Brieni and many others 
submitted to much more moderate conditions than they 
would before have got. But Daniel O' Sullivan More^. 
who had lost a good many of his regiment and name, 
marched to that part of the county of Kerry called the 
baronies of Iverka, Dunkerrin, and Glanerough, expect- 
ing, by the bad passes and roads thereunto leading, that 
he would maintiun said districts till further supplied and 
relieved. By this time the aforesaid two colonels, undea 
to O* Sullivan More, seeing no farther prospect of sue* 
cess, declined that service, and went to France ; and 
soon after the Earl of Inchiquin, having a tenderness and 
concern for O' Sullivan More, sent to him, earned j 
desiring him to submit, and that he would use his best 
endeavours with the government to get him g^d condi- 
tion. 0* Sullivan, after returning his lordship thanks for 
his good inclinations, replied, that if he had his estates, 
and those of such of his countrymen who were with him, 
granted to him and them, he would submit, but not 
otherwise. The said earl having made a report of thia 
negociation, it was not approved of; but, on the con- 
trary, commands were issued that 0'Sullivan*s territory 
should be invaded by land and sea ; and, in order to bring 
O* Sullivan speedily to submission, a strong partv of efFec- 
tive men was embarked on board of three or four shipa 
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£rom Tralee bay. O'SuUivan had at this time his little 
army at Glenbeagh, where late in the afternoon he was 
api^nsed that said ships, with a £ur wind, were making sail 
towards the Skeligs. He immediately divided his party 
into two divisions ; one headed by himself proceeded 
towards the harbour of Poulnanurragh, the other party, 
con^rising four companies under Captain Owen O* Sulli- 
van of Fermoyle, an experienced officer, and commander 
of a regiment, marched towards Ballinskelligs. The 
ships containing the invading troops came to anchor in 
said harbour early that niffht, and sent out three compa- 
nies of about one hundred and sixty men, who surprised 
most of the inhabitants before day, took all the booty, and 
drove off all the cattle they could meet to the banks of the 
harbour. By this time Captain O' Sullivan had arrived 
with his party near where the prev was collected, and 
observing the situation of the English, when resting after 
the fatigue of coUectiug their booty, and just preparing 
to take on board the cattle and the cs^tures, O* Sullivan 
of his companies made four parties ; he ordered Captain 
John Brennan, with his company to take the advantage of 
a small valley eastwards of Ballinskelligs, and attack the 
enemy, at the same time he would see him fall on ; he 
likewise ordered another companv, under the command 
of Lieut. M^Swiney, to proceed along another vallev 
westwards* and with the same direction. He himself, 
with a young captain, a namesake of his, the head of the 
fiunily of Cossanalossy, with two companies, marched 
towards the English ; who sounded their trumpets and 
made other demonstrations of joy at seeing them approach. 
At the same time they took the advantage of fixing them- 
selves behind a low ditch, surrounding a small neld on 
the brink of the sea, which O* Sullivan observing, he 
ordered what small arms he had in front of his party to 
be discharged as soon as well within musket-shot of the 
enemy, and not to wait for charging again, or withstand 
the English firing, but to rush on and engage with pikes 
and broad-swor(k. The Irish made the first fire, which 
had no greater effect than wounding' some few. The 
English had the patience not to fire even when their op- 
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pon^its were within musket-shot ; Imt when they began 
they made such smart and regular firing, that it had the 
effect of killing seven or eight Irish, and amopgst the 
rest the young captain, the cousin of Daniel O'Sudlivan ; 
and many more were wounded, of whk^ number was the 
captain commandant, who, when shot in the thigh, and 
fauing to the ground, the other captain, his namesake, 
made a motion of stooping to assist him, but the coura- 
geous captain cried out not to mind him, for nothing had 
happened but the falling out of a button of his trowsers, 
but to move on to the attack, and that he would be im- 
mediately after him ; then the young officer dashed into 
the ditch, and succeeded in dislodging the Ei^lish, wlio 
lost in this short dispute three or rour men, but they 
withdrew in good order to the strand, the rear fightii^ 
and firing wWle the front were charging ; but on their 
coming to the strand the aforesaid Captain Brennan came 
up with his division, and fell on fiviously, so that a most 
resolute and bloody fight ensued, considering the num- 
bers on each side, for Lieut. M'Swiney did not come up 
until the action was over. During this onset the English 
had not time to make further use of their muskets than 
to push with the bayonets that were fixed on them, and 
the Irish worked away with their pikes and broad-swords, 
at which they were active and expert ; so that the said 
three English companies were either killed or desperately 
wounded, except a few who begged for their lives: Cap- 
tain Edward Volier only excepted, who fought with ad- 
mirable courage while he had any to stand along with 
him ; but at last, after receiving eighteen wounds which 
did not prove mortal, he ran into the sea and swam until 
meeting with the boats coming, too late, with some rein- 
forcements, which took him on board: where he behaved 
like a soldier and a man of honour ; for some of the 
English that remained on board, as well as the crews, 
intended to hang the prisoners they had taken the night 
before, which Volier hindered, declaring that he and nis 
party met with their wished-for enemies, from whom they 
had fair play, and that innocent people should not suffer 
on that account. The Irish had about thirty killed in the 
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Action, and about as many wounded, Amongst "whom was 
their courageous commander, much lamented by his party, 
as he was unable to serve afterwards. The field of battle 
and the strand, ever since have gone by the name of the 
English Garden and Strand. The English government 
having got an account of this action, a fort was erected 
in the Island of Valentia in Iveraiagh, and another at 
Nedeen, in Glanerough, which were furnished with strong 
English garrisons, in order to suppress O* Sullivan. 

Meantime the Earl of Inchiquin, as also Lord Kerry, 
and other true friends to O* Sullivan, used their best 
interest and best offices, for peace and good conditions for 
him, and thereby a cessation of arms was agreed on, so 
that no hostilities on either side were committed for 
three years ; but the overtures at last proved abortive, 
as O* Sullivan had no other offers made him but some 
thousand acres, to which he would not agree, or for any- 
thing less than his estates, and those of his adherents. 
Instead of which the governor of the county had strict 
orders to take all opportunities of invading Ms small dis- 
trict ; to which purpose Captain Gibbons, governor of 
Nedeen, furnishing himself as privately as possible with 
many boats, embarked with about two hundred men from 
his fort. O* Sullivan being apprised of this invasion, col- 
lected his small party near Glenbeagh, and divided them 
into three divisions — one hundred led by himself towards 
Ballinaskelligs — another by an experienced officer, towards 
Sneem, and three companies by Captain Owen O* Sullivan 
of Capananoss, and Captain Brennan, (who had been in 
the action at Ballinaskelligs,) towards the harbour of 
Poulnanarragh. Governor Gibbons landed in the night 
before him, and marched with nine-score men towards 
the river Curane. But, as most of the inhabitants had 
some notice of his landing, he did not meet with many of 
them ; but next morning he drove all the cattle of the 
neighbourhood, and took all the booty he could get car* 
riage for, to the banks of the harbour. At which time 
the Irish party arrived at a hill above the fort, near a 
church called Crocane ; whereupon the English shouted, 
and challenged for battle, and drew themselves up in 
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three columns ; one, in number sixty, under the command 
of the govemory forming the right, the same number, 
under Ldeut. Boyne, forming the left, and the remainder, 
commanded by Ensign Bostyn, formed the centre. The 
Irish suited ihe same battle array, dividing themselves 
into three companies of about fifty each, commanded by 
Cant. O* Sullivan, on the right, Capt. Brennan, the left, 
and a subaltern officer of the O'Sullivans, the centre. 
The Irish commander gave the same order that he did at 
Ballinaskelligs. Both parties with undaunted resolution 
marched in tiie abovesaid order, until they met at a field, 
near the Castle of Bunanire, called Droumfaddy, at the 
back of said harbour ; where happened what was remark- 
able. As the six officers marched on with such resolu- 
tion, and at some distance in front of their men, the first 
firing took place, which did not hurt any of these officers^ 
and then they engaged hand to hand, when Lieut. Boyne 
fell by the hand of Capt. O* Sullivan, Governor Gibbons 
by the hand of Captain Brennan, and Ensign Bostyn by 
that of the subaltern officer. 

This in some measure discouraged the English party, 
vet they fought very well for some time, but as the lr\m 
had the advantage of pikes and broad-swords, and were 
expert at the use of them, the English were put into 
such disorder as occasioned their entire destruction, so 
that not one out of the nine score escaped being either 
killed or wounded, and but very few prayed for quarter. 
The wounded were treated most tenderly as prisoners, 
until an opportunity occurred for exchanging them. The 
Iri^ lost about twenty, killed in the action, and the same 
number wounded. This was called the fight of Bunanire, 
from the adjoining castle; by others it was called Droum- 
faddy, from the field. 

The account of it exasperated the government so 
much, that a proclamation was issued that all persons met 
without a protection at the south side of the river Lane, 
or westward of the Finhih, near Nedeen fort, were to 
expect death, without mercy, and all goods taken at the 
outside of said line to be forfeited without redemption, 
which daunted the poor inhabitants so far, that a great 
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manj fiunilies out of Ivrah, Bordonine, and Glencarn, 
met at Glencam with an intent to go over the river Lane 
for their safety; who had the hard fate of meeting with a 
strong party sent out hy Brigadier Neilson, governor of 
the county, as well as of Ross Castle, at a mountain 
called Reana-larane, said party heing commanded hy 
Qaptain Barrington, a blood-thirsty man» who on this 
occasion spared neither man, woman, or child* Some 
few young men by their great activity were making their 
escape until Barrmgton set on a bloodhound he had with 
him, of a large size and swiftness, who overtook and tore 
many of them. Soon after, several poor families of Bor- 
donine, Ballybeg, &c. &c. employed a friend who was 
under the protection of the governor of Nedeen, to pro- 
cure a pass for them from him ; this pass was promised 
should be given them on a certain day, if they repaired 
at that time to the river Sneem, to which place the^ went 
with their cattle, &c. &c. and then not meeting with the 
said pass, it was their dire fate to meet with Captain 
Barrington at a large mountain in Ballybeg, that to this 
day goes by the name of Slieve na Yorihih — ^the Moun- 
tain of Slaughter. Neither man, woman, or child were 
there spared and those who endeavoured to make their 
escape were torn by his bloodhound, one young man ex- 
cepted, who, by his creat activity in running, made his 
way towards a hill called Sanavame, a good dutance from 
the mountain. Barrington's men pursued him, and, 
unable to come up with him, set the bloodhound on him, 
which the youth perceiving prepared himself by slipping 
off his waistcoat, and wrapping it round his left arm and 
wrist, he then drew his broad-sword, and, as the brute 
was rushing on him with great fury, its first attempt at 
tearing him, he parried with his left hand, and with the 
right he gave it such a manly stroke that he cut off the 
two fore feet. His name (as near as I could leam) was 
Brennan ; whoever he was he had great thanks, praise, 
and prayers, for destroying the merciless beast, which 
never is forgot in the country ; some to this day, when 
they meet with cruel dealings, or bad neighbours, are apt 
to say, they would as soon trust Barrington*s bloodhound 
as them. 
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A short time after said slaughter, some poor mhabi- 
tants of Ballybeg were obliged to withdraw to Iveragh, 
Bordonine, &c. &c. and, as they left some sowings 
behind them in Ballybeg, they, next harvest, attempted 
to come and cut, and bring away the sowings, and to 
that intent removed their families along with them, 
and had out sentinels by day, but by night went to 
shelter themselves in the adjoiningp woods. This being 
discovered by the garrison at Nedeen, a party was sent 
out in boats by night, the most of them being of Cap- 
tain Purefoy*s company, who surprised said colonies 
in a wood, called Easgah, in Derequin. None were 
spared except a few women and children, and some of 
them were most inhumanly dealt with. Next day, as a 
8uc}dng babe would have been thrown out of a boat on 
the waves, and when the mother at that sight did grieve, 
she had her breast cut off with a hanger. 

But, notwithstanding this surprise^ as provisions were so 
extremely wanting to the rest of the poor inhabitants, a 
number of active young men attempted to carry off these 
sowings, but not being fully prepared, were obliged 
towards night to lodge in the woods and coppices of Dun- 
quinally, and in Ballybeg, where they were likewise sur- 
prised by said party, especially some young, unmarried 
men, who went by themselves to the coppices of a small 
Inch, in said place, where they were all killed. This Inch 
is ever since called Inchhanoganagh, signifying the inch 
where the young men were slain. About this time the 
governors of Ross, Nedeen, and Killorglen, &c. &c. &c. 
used all efforts to make incursions into O* Sullivan's 
Country, upon which he was obliged to divide his small 
army into different parties, to secure the different passes 
of Drung, Knocnagaintih, Ballaghbawn, &c. &c. a party 
whereof under the command of Captains Owen O' Sulli- 
van and Brennan, were stationed from the hill of Knoc- 
nagaintih to the harbour of Poulnanarragh, and the 
river Curane, and they generally came to the camp at 
night, in the centre of said station. But as the aforesaid 
garrison always employed numerous spies, by whose 
means they were informed of the strength and position of 
the Irish army ; therefore, a powerful party marched in 
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the begiiming of a night fi'om Killorglen, who met with 
some of these spies hy the way, who informed them that 
the Irish party came to camp late that evening, at a place 
called Glenmore, to which the English were guided, who 
before daybreak surprised the Irish asleep in their huts, 
and killed a good many before they could form a body, 
or recover their arms, and such as escaped their furj 
took re^ige in an adjacent wood; whereof was Captain 
Owen O' Sullivan, who having rode far that evenings 
before coming to the camp, lay in his boots and clothes 
all night ; he directing his course towards a large moun- 
tain, was soon overts^en by a small party of about four 
or five men. The first that came up to him was a 
county Kerry Irishman, who spoke to him, and desired 
him to accept of quarter and deliver up his sword and 
purse, which he promised to secure for him, and deliver 
him up safe to Captain Hasset, the commander of the 
English party. O* Sullivan replied he was glad to meet 
witn a friend, making him so kind an offer, and to know 
that Captain Hassett was the ofBcer commanding; he 
accordingly delivered up his sword and purse, which the 
other men immediately challenged to be distributed as 
common booty ; this the Irishman refused, thereupon 
the others fell on and cut Captain- O* Sullivan to pieces, 
to the CTeat concern of Captain Hasset, as he was acr 
quainted with him on occasion of the former treaties and 
meetings for peace, and was thankful to him for his ten* 
demess to some English prisoners. 

Many besides Capt. O' Sullivan, who carried arms, lost 
their Uves on that day ; amongst others was an ancient, 
decrepid gentleman, Mr. Owen O' Sullivan, of the family 
of Ballycama, who was met with in his devotions in a 
den or hut in one of the neighbouring mountains. All 
the cattle of the neighbourhood were driven to Killor- 
glen ; this very much terrified the rest of the inhabitants 
of Iveragh and Bordonine, so that they took all oppor- 
txmity of procuring passes and protections, and by getting 
away by night, to come to the aforesaid lines of the Lane 
and Finihih. 

By this the districts of Iveragh and Bordoi^ne were 
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macb straitened fbr provision, and food was wanting for 
0*SuUiTan*B little army ; in which situation he thou^t it 
necessary to force some cattle from under the protection . 
of Nedeen Castle, and to that intent he marched by night 
through Ballybeg, and the parish of Templenoe, and 
arrived next morning at the river Finihih, very near 
said garrison. On passing said river, the powder which 
was intended to be distribtited amongst his men, on ar- 
riving at the other side, was put in the care of a man on 
horseback, who dropt it into the water, to the great sur- 
prise and disappointment of O* Sullivan, who, farther, o<i 
directing that all carrying iSre-locks should examine their 
charges and priming, found them to be damp, and this 
gave room, when coupled with the dropping of the 
powder into the river, to suspect treachery. But there 
was not sufficient leisure to examine farther into the mat- 
ter, for a party of horse and foot marched out of Nedeen 
Castle ; the horse engaged first, and reserved their fire 
until they came within pistol-shot of the Irish, as if 
dreading no fire from them, and then dischai^g both 
their carabines and pistols at once, and which, while 
making great execution could not be returned hj the 
Irish, who attempted to engage with pike and sword, 
but the English gave way for the foot to engage, who 
discharged their fire-arms by platoons, retinng, alter 
firing, behind their companions. O' Sullivan now con- 
cluded that his best plan was to repass the river, which 
his troops did in tolerable order, but still attacked in the 
rear, until they came to a field called Gortnadrishanig, 
above Dunkerrin Castle, where they were so vigorousJf 
attacked by the English horse, who still gave them dis- 
appointments, by filing off as formerly when the IrLsh 
attempted to attack with pikes and swords, so that, at 
last, they were put to entire disorder, retreating in small 
parties, by different ways, which the English suited by 
also dividing into small parties. 

A person was observed retreating, who wore a scarlet 
waistcoat, attended by two young men. This person the 
English took to be the O' Sullivan More, and they were 
not mistaken, for it was he, along with two subaltern ofil- 
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cers, brothers to Capt. Brennan and Owen O* Sullivan. 
They were now closely pnraaed by three troopers, who shot 
one of the young officers in the leg, who, when attempting 
to rise again, had his head cloven in two. O* Sullivan nov^ 
faced about, but he had no weapon but a small sword. 
The troopers now fired and the other young officer was 
shot and fell. Two troopers here dismounted to rifk him, 
but one Win. Maher pursued O* Sullivan, fired at him, 
and missed ; he then attempted to cut him down with his 
broad-sword, but O'Sulliv^ being very active and expert 
parried his strokes, and taking advantage of some bad 
steps in the rough ground, he kept the fellow in play for 
some time ; but the desperate and unequal struggle was 
about closing when God's providence put it into O^Sulli- 
Van's head to throw off his waistcoat and cry out, ^^ All 
I have is in the pockets, and there's enough to make you 
rich all your life." Maher, tempted by the booty> and 
seeing the other two troopers coming up, and craving to 
have all^ alighted to seize the waistcoat, and gave O'Sul- 
livan time to escape, by getting into a bog. This was 
the last battle or skirmish that took place in Cromwell's 
wars. 

Some time after this O' Sullivan More was obliged to 
submit* having no conditions but a protection for the 
families in Dunkerrin, who remained subject to him, and 
a pass for such of his family who were willing to go to 
France. 



THE END. 
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sc£;nery, towns, seats, antiquities, &c 

With vwiouf Statistical Tables : — also an outline of its JkCxieral 
Structure, and a brief view of its Botany. 

BY JAMES FRASER. 

OPIKION8 OF THE PRKSS. 

* ThU it perhapt the moit interesting Guide book we ever net wHb, and 
abound! with information of the most varied nnd valuable deecriptioo. It is 
utterly impossible, within the limits of a weekly journal, to do the work that 
full juftice i^ich it so eminently deserves; but as we have lately visited 
•everal of the places which it professes to describe, we axe quite conqietait 
to pronounce a decided opinion of the correct observation, faithfulness, and 
general accuracy of its author^— AfancAe^ter Courier. 

The publishen of this truly naUonal work deserve the highest prsiae for 
their enterprise, in preparing this admirable guide. The statistical tables 
which it contains are extremely valuable. The outline of the mineral 
structure of Ireland, and the brief view of its Isotany, which are also inoor. 
porated in the work, cannot fail to interest the geologist and the student of 
natural hSituny^^Liverpool Staniard. 

This is a truly valuable and entertaining work, and will be found worthy 
the attention of all travellers in Ireland, whether strangers or natives. It 
gives a most faithful account of what Ireland is, and in language not only 
perspicuous in a superlative degree, but pleasing even to the most fastidious 
taste. 

Vie certainly should not do Justice to the publishers of this very complete 
work, did we not give them credit for bringing it out in a style of superior 
elegance— Warder, 

We feel bound specially to thank the publishers for this general Guide to 



Iretend, which we have little doubt, will be the means <« bringing many 
visitors to our country, and facilitating their reseavehes when arriTed.p-P/ o- 
testani Guardian. 

It has been compiled with peculiar care, and nothing seems to hatre been 
spared to render it a guide which the stay^t-home may consult with profit, 
and the traveller trust with safety.— CorA Ckjnstitution. 

This is a work, a single glance at which will assure one of its bdng pre- 
pared for publication with extraordinary care. We cannot satisfv oundves 
with a mere outline of the contents of a work so splendid, thougB so unpre. 
tending as the one before us. The style, wherever the description of beau- 
tiful scenery, or rare combinations of interest will permit, is nervous and 
exciting, without any extravagance of diction, or floridness of ornament. 
We know of nothing which has lately emanated from the Irish press which 
is a greater credit to \%.—Derrjf Standard. 

Dublin : Published by William Cur&t, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper 
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